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Che Independent. 
TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
Nov. 3p, 1874. 





BY HORATIO N. POWERS. 





Tue sweetest blossoms any bring 
To-day to deck thy Muse’s throne 

Are those that out of pure hearts spring, 
From seed thy fruitful life has sown. 


How deep thy living thought struck down 
In countless souls throughout the land; 
The splendid flowers of thy renown 
In myriad leaves of light expand. 


They bloom in virtues strong and true, 
In deeds that make our kinship sweet, 

Chaste homes and lives of spotless bue ; 
In Love that serves with tireless feet; 


In patriot zeal, in Honor’s breast, 
Where Duty runs without debate, 
Where Nature feasts her reverent guest 
And Faith waits calmly “‘ at the Gate.” 


These garlands of the spirit live, 
While festal splendors pass away ; 
. Millions their fadeless tribute give 
To thee, O kingly Bard, to-day. 


Thanks for thy pure, majestic song, 
Thy golden years, o’ermeasured span, 
Thy valiant will to smite the wrong, 
Thy vast unconquered love of man. 


Thanks for thy simple faith and truth ; 
Thanks for thy wisdom, deep and calm, 
The freshness of thy generous youth, 
Thy life—a sweet, triumphant psalm. 
Yarth’s children catch its strains sublime 
Astges bear along thy name, 
And down the glowing fields of time 
The wise and good ow * thy fame. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


RY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








Sm Waurer Scorr relates that, when 
fme one was mentioned as a ‘fine old 
man” to Dean Swift, he exclaimed with 
Wolence that there was no such thing. 
“Ifthe man you speak of had either a mind 
a body worth a farthing they would have 
Worn him out longago.”’ Voltaire, Géethe, 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, Beranger, Humboldt, 

ton, Guizot, Moltke, and, among 
Americans, Adams, Taney, Winfield Scott, 
Horace Binney, Richard H. Dana, may be 
eited in refutation of this theory, which, 
We presume, has nothing to do with thews 
or stature. But if we wanted another 
‘bright and brilliant example of faculties, 
and faculties of a high order, remaining 
wimpaired in mind and body till long past 
the grand climacteric, we might name Wil. 
liam Cullen Bryant, the patriarch of Ameri- 
tan poetry, who on Tuesday, November 
84, completed his “ fourscore years,” cheer- 
fal and happy and full of conversation, 
@nd continuing to heartily enjoy what Dr. 
— happily calls ‘‘the sunshine of 


No name in our contemporaneous litera- 
ture, either in England or in America, is 
Crowned with more successful honors than 
that of William Cullen Bryant. Born at 
® period when our colonial literature, like 
ur people, was but recently under the 
@ominion of Great Britain, he has lived to 
see'that literature expand from its infancy 


4nd take. proud place in the republic of 


3 and survived to see the Republic 
starting from its revolutionary birth, 
Ming up to a giant power, after passing 





triumphantly through a giant rebellion. 
Surrounded by such historical and heroic 
associations, men who survive them cm- 
body in their lives the annals of a people 
and represent in their individuality the his- 
tory of a nation. 

What Macaulay said of Charles, Earl 
Grey—alluding to his having survived all 
the great statesmen contemporaneous with 
him—might with equal propriety be applied 
to Bryant and his contemporaries: ‘‘ He is 
the sole surviving link of an age which has 
passed away.” Bryant saw Cooper, in the 
full glory of his renown, lead the host of 
historic names in our national literature, 
and then followed in succession to an hon- 
ored tomb by Irving, Prescott, Paulding, 
Halleck, Simms, and Kennedy. The orator 
on the occasion of the funeral honors paid 
to the pioneer of American novelists, Mr. 
Bryant was associated in the performance 
of those rites with the renowned Webster, 
and the hall which had resounded with ap- 
plause to the eloquence of Kossuth and to 
the matchless melodies of Jenny Lind re- 
echoed the brilliant poetic periods of 
Bryant in commemoration of his contem- 
porary and friend, Fenimore Cooper. 

Pursuing to the age of fourscore an active 
literary career, the poet has been a co- 
laborer in all worthy movements to pro- 
mote the advancement of the arts and 
literature. A liberal patron of art himself, 
he has always been the eloquent advocate 
of the claims of artists. Mr. Bryant, on it® 
completion, a few years ago, delivered the 
address inaugurating the beautiful temple 
to art of the New York Academy of Design. 
Foremost in the literary circle of his adopt-, 
ed city, he is president of the Century Club 
—a time-honored institution of New York, 
numbering among the poet’s predecessors 
Gulian C. Verplanck and George Bancroft 
and embracing among its members men of 
letters, artists, and leading gentlemen of 
the liberal professions. Philanthropic in 
his nature, Mr. Bryant has been the consist. 
ent promoter of all objects having for their 
tendency the elevation and furtherance of 
the interests of humanity. Connected with 
one of the leading metropolitan journals 
and one of the oldest in the United States, 
he is enabled to bring the powerful influ- 
ence of the press to bear, with his own 

personal influence and literary renown, 
upon whatever measure he supports in the 
cause of philanthropy, letters, and the pro- 
motion of arts. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cum- 
mington, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, 
November 8d, 1794. His father was a well- 
known physician and surgeon, who en- 
joyed an excellent reputation for literary 
taste and cultivation and who encouraged 
and guided his son in his early aspirations 
and studies. Theson commemorated the 
teachings of the father in a poem, entitled 
the ‘‘Hymn to Death,” which has been 
often quoted for its beauty and pathos. 
The warmth and affection of his fraternal 
was equally manifested with that of his 
filial nature in a touching poetic tribute 
which he made to the memory of a sister 
who died in 1824. 

Bryant surpassed all his contemporaries, 
including Byron, in early poetic develop- 
ment. At the age ef nine we find him 
composing clever verses, and four years 
later writing ‘‘The Embargo,” a political 
as well as @ poetical satire upon the Jeffer- 
sonian party of that day. No other work 
so long and 80 well sustained was ever 
written by a boy of thirteen. The poem is 





also remarkable as having manifested a 
political order of mind at that early age, 
which, with his poetical nature, has 
developed in an equal ratio with his 
advancement in life. That political mind, 
indeed, taking a higher range, has not been 
active in the turmoils and schemes of 
politicians—for Bryant’s mind is not of the 
order out of which to make a scheming 
politician; but it has investigated great 
questions of a higher political economy 
and grappled with principles of pith and 
moment to society and humanity. 

Entering Williams College at the age of 
fifteen, the young poet applied himself to 
academic studies, and made that progress 
which we might infer from his aptitude for 
knowledge and prococity of mind. Leav- 
ing this institution, he began the study of 
the law, and after its completion he 
practiced for a year at Plainfield, when he 
removed to Great Barrington. In 1816 
‘“‘ Thanatopsis”—a poem which he has not 
perbaps since surpassed and of which 
Christopher North said it was alone suf- 
ficient to establish the author’s claim to the 
honors of genius—appeared in the North 
American Review. It was written by Mr. 
Byrant in his eighteenth year and created a 
marked sensation at the time. It was also 
the means of making him known to a 
brother poet, Richard H. Dana. 

It is related that when the father showed 
acopy of ‘‘ Thanatopsis” in manuscript to 
a lady well qualified to judge of such 
things, simply saying: ‘Here are some 
lines that our Willie has been writing,” the 
lady read the poem, raised her eyes to the 
father’s face, and burst into tears, in which 
that father, a somewhat stern and silent 
map, was not ashamed to join. ‘‘ And no 
wonder,” continues the writer. ‘‘ It must 
have seemed a mystery, as well as a joy, 
that in a quiet country life, in the bosom of 
eighteen, bad grown up thoughts that even 
in boyhood shaped themselves into solemn 
harmonies, majestic as the diapason of 
ocean, fit for a temple service beneath the 
vault of heaven.” 

In the year 1824 Mr. Bryant’s picturesque 
poem, the ‘‘Forest Hymn,” together with 
‘““The Old Man’s Funeral” and other 
poetical compositions, appeared in the 

United States Literary Gazetie, a» weekly 
magazine issued in Boston. Abandoning the 
law in 1825 for the more congenial pursuit 
of literature, he removed to that Mecca of 
litterateurs, the City of New York. The 
pilgrim tribe who follow the poetic 
prophet’s vision to that temple do not al- 
ways receive the crown, though as devout 
in its pursuit asever martyr to the cross, 
but fall down by the wayside, or else, like 
the snow-buried youth of the familiar 
poem, die early, with the banner of hope 
grasped in that ice-bound hand. The star 
which guided the poetical destiny cf Bry- 
ant held in its rays nosuch malignant fire; 
but has led him on from aspiring youth to 
venerable age—from eighteen to eighty—in 
one unbroken path of prosperous and spot- 
less life. 

Establishing himself as a literary man, he 
entered upon the editorship of a monthly 
periodical called the New York Review and 
Atheneum Magazine. In 1826 this publica- 
tion was merged in the United States Review 
and Literary Gazette, which continued under 
bis editorial charge. A number of Mr. 
Bryant’s most popular poems were pub- 
lished in these periodicals, as also many of 
his prose*contributions upon art and a 





variety of kindred studies. Besides the 


fame of Bryant, these magazines are remem 
bered as having been associated with the 
poetic youth of Halleck, Sands, and Dana 
In addition to these periodicals, Mr. Bryant 
was a contributor to the North American 
Review, in which, as before mentioned, he 
first gave to the world his renowned poem 
of “* Thanatopsis.” 

It was chiefly through the influence of 
Henry D. Sedgwick’s persuasions that Mr. 
Bryant was induced to abandon the uncon- 
genial pursuit of a country lawyer; and it 
was through the same gentleman’s means 
that he, during the year 1826, first became 
connected with the Hvening Post. lat. 
Sedgwick, who was one of the first tc ap- 
preciate the genius of Bryant, wasa brother 
of Catherine M. Sedgwick, and at the time 
of bis death, in 1831, was among the most 
promising lawyers and political writers oz 
the land. To the Heening Post Mr. Bryant 
brought a varied experience of literary 
taste and learning, and even at that early 
day a literary reputation. Fitz-Greene 
Halieck, at the period to which we refer, 
rendered in The Recorder a richly-deserved 
compliment to his brother bard, when he 
wrote: 

“ Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart—its teachers and its joy, 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness, 
And virtue for the listening boy. 

Spring’s lovelier flowers for many a day 

Have blossomed on his wandering way; 

Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb; 

But those that graced his own Green River 

And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Charmed by his song from morta! doom, 

Bloom on, and will bloom on forever.” 

Continuing with the Hvening Post to the 
present time—a period of almost half a cen 
tury—Mr. Bryant has steadily advanced thie 
old-established journal, until it pow holds e 
leading position in the front rank of jour- 
nalistic literature and influence of the 
metropolis and country. Though actively 
and constantly connected with a daily 
paper, Mr. Bryant, like all men of regularly. 
ordered mind and application, has found 
time to devote to other literary pursuits, 
During his early connection with the Pvt 
he contributed, with Robert C. Sands and 
QGulian C. Verplanck, to the ‘‘ Talisman,” 
comprising three annual volumes for 1827, 
1829, and 1830. 

If the harmony of the poet’s career has 
been sustained in his poetical writings ané 
love of art, it has been further manifested 
in the affection and taste which has gov- 
erned him in the selection of his dwellings. 
Few poets have ever been so rich in ree 
idences. Like the late historian, Prescott, 
Mr. Bryant has three abiding placee—e 
town house and two country dwellings. 
One of these is in the village of Roslyn, 
Long Island, and commands a view which 
in its varied aspect takes in a mingled scene 
of outspreading land and water. His 
residence isan ancient mansion, embosomed 
in venerable trees and vines—a great, ample 
dwelling place in the lap of the bills—built 
by Richard Kirk, in 1781. 

The lines of the poet had fallen in pleas- 
ant places. The silence of the ancient 
mansion, compared with his noisy city home, 
was truly to its new resident ‘‘ the still air 
of delightful studies.” Mr Bryant, who 
has been mindful of the injunction given by 
the dying Scotch laird to his son—* Be aye 
sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
while ye are sleeping”—alternates his recre. 
ations at Roslyn with literary labor. Cedar. 
mere, as his place is called, is an extensive 





estate and rich in its great variety of trees 


Se 


a 


Walking on a sunny October afternoon 
with the*poet through his loved domain, 
he pointed out a Spanish chestnut tree 
laden with nuts, and, springing lithely om 
fence, despite.his seventy-six summers, 
caught an oped burr hangipg from one of 
the lower branches, opened it, and, jump- 
ing down with the agility of a youth, 


handed hig city guest the contents, consist- 


ing of two as large chestnuts as we ever 
saw in Europe. The Madeira and Pecan. 
nut are.also successfully cultivated at Ce- 
darmere, 

About a quarter of a mile distant from 
the mansion the poet pointed out a black 
walout, which first made its appearance 
above ground in 1713, and has attained a 
girth of twenty-five feet and an immense 
breadth of brenches. Every year it strews 
the ground around its gigantic stem with 
an abundance of nuts of the finest kind. 
In one of Bryant’s poems this noble black 
walnut tree—the poet’s especial pride—is 
mentioned. He says: 

“On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes un- 
gathered; 

Children fill the grass with the echoes of their 

pi Bn sh chestnuts, and shouting when be- 

side them 

Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black walnut 

tree.” 

The taste displayed by the poet in the 
selection and adornment of bis residence at 
Roslyn is mure than equaled by the affec- 
tion and veneration which in 1865 prompted 
him to purchase the old homestead at Cum- 
mington, which had some thirty years pre- 
vious passed out of the family. The man. 
sion is situated among the Hampshire hills 
afd is a spot which Nature has surrotnded 
with scenes calculated to awaken the early 
dreams of the poet and to fill his soul with 
purest inspirations. In the midst of such 
scenes the young singer received his earliest 
jmpressions, and descriptive of them he 
has embodied some of his most-cherished 
and home-endearing poetry. Thisspot was 
a few years since illustrated by a gifted 
artist, now no more, and was treated in a 
manner corresponding harmoniously with 
the surrounding scenery and the quaint, 
old-fashioned gambrel-roofed house. Occu- 
pyiog a site on a commanding knoll, the 
mansion is surrounded by groups of elms 
and evergreens. In the background are 
lofty hills and in the foreground is a stream 
whose warbling waters are reproduced in 
poetical, flowing numbers in the poet’s 
‘*Rivulet.” This stream, bordered by wild 
flowers and fern, has been made familiar 
by Mr. Bryant’s pen and is now, with the 
oid homestead of his family, rendered 
tangible to the eye by the painter’s pencil. 

In 1834 Mr. Byrant visited Europe, ac. 
companied by his family, with the antic- 
ipation of a more prolonged sojourn than 
that which he made, embracing, however, 
a period of two years. In 1845 he visited 
England and Scotland, and four years later 
he again went abroad. In 1852 the poey 
made his fourth visit to Europe, extending 
his tour to the Holy Land; and five years 
later, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Bryant, 
he again visited Europe. The poet made 
his sixth and last journey to the Old World 
in 1867, and in both these last tours he 
visited Spain. In 1872 he made a second 
voyage to Cuba, extending his tour to the 
City of Mexico. It will thus be seen that 
the poet bas been a great traveler, and 
seems a8 unwilling as that ancient worthy, 
Ulysses, whose wanderings he has of late 
put in such fitting Enzlish verse, to let his 
faculties rust inidleness, His lettersto the 
Evening Post, embracing his observations 
and opinions of Cuba and of the Old 
World, were published after his third visit 
¢9 Europe, in 1849, entitled “ Letters of a 
Traveler.” A few years later appeared in 
book form his Letters from Spain and the 
East. These charming volumes—“ born 
from his traveling thigh,” as Ben Jonson 
quaintly expressed it—are written in a style 
of English prose distinguished for its purity 
aod simplicity. The genial love of Nature 
and the lurking tendency to humor which 
they everywhere betray prevent their 
severe simplicity from running into hard. 
ness and give them a freshness and occa- 
sional glow in spite of their prevailing pro- 
priety and reserve, 

On the evening of the seventeenth of 
May, 1870, Mr. Bryant delivered an address 
before the New York Historical Society, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gulian C. Verplanck. The venerable poet 
spoke affectionately and eloquently of bis 
friend, as in bygone years he had spoken of 
his Contemporaries, Thomas Cole, Feni. 
moré Cooper, Washington Irving, and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck: These charming 
orations, together with various addresses, 
including that made at the unveiling of the 
statue of Sir Walter Scott in the Central 
Park, in May, 1872—his latest public ap- 
~pearance—were published last year in a 
handsome volume, worthy of being pos- 
sessed by all admirers of our American 
Wordsworth. 

The literary life which began more than 
sixty years since has been crowned by his 
masterly achievement, the translation of 
Homer. It must needs add to the loved 
poet's established and enduring fame. 
Verplanck said to the writer, but a few 
weeks before his death: ‘Bryant's trans- 
lation is incomparably the best yet made.” 
This dictum has been sustained by our lead- 
ing scholars and critics, and hereafter, at 
least among American readers, Bryant’s 
translation will be preferred to that of 
‘the little wasp of Twickenham,” Chap- 
man, Newman, or Lord Derby's, of which 
latter Halleck said ‘tit was an excellent 
translation of the Iliad with the poetry 
omitted.” One of the highest literary 
authorities remarks: ‘*Three years ago we 
welcomed Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ a translation which, for the very 
first time in English, gives the very spirit 
and atmosphere of the original text. We 
believe that Mr. Bryant has now given us 
the standard English Iliad and Odyssey, 
which is destined to supersede all previous 
versions. In any case, he has produced a 
work which reflects the highest honor on 
himself and on the country whose literature 
he has already so nobly enriched.” 

Can we more fittingly conclude this notice 
of the greatest poet our country has yet 
produced, and unto whom Tennyson’s line 
may fitly be arplied— 

“Oh! good gray head, which all men know’ — 
than by introducing the following letter, a 
copy of which, with its uncounted signa- 
tures, was presented to the poet on his last 
birthday, November 8d, 1874? 


‘* Tonored and Dear Sir:—We, your friends 
and fellow-citizens, congratulate you upon 
completing your eightieth year in such 
vigor of body and mind. We give you our 
heartiest wishes for your continued health 
and happiness, and we inform you respect. 
fully of the intention to embody in a com- 
memorative vase of original design and 
choice workmanship the lessons of your lit- 
erary and civic career in its relations with 
our country, whose nature, bistory, liberty, 
law, and conscience you have go illustrated. 

**We believe tbat such a work will be 
an expressive fact of our coming National 
Centennial and a permanent treasure of our 
Metropolitan Museum ‘of Art. We only 
add that we desire that this tribute of grat- 
itude should come from your fr ends 
throughout the country, witbout distinc- 
tion of party or section, and that our Amer- 
ican women shall be encouraged to unite 
in the act, since our mothers, wives, and 
daughters are ready to declare their obliga- 
tion to you forthe pure language and sen- 
timent that you have given to the homes 
and the schools of the nation.” 





THE TRIENNIAL COUNCIL. 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT MAY BE 
USEFUL. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 








I OBSERVED in the late meeting at New 
Haven and I have observed elsewhere a 
dangerous misconception concerning the 
nature and the legitimate b&siness of the 
Triennial Council. I say ‘‘ dangerous” not 
because I apprehend danger to the churches, 
especially the old churches in New En- 
gland; but because I am solicitous for the 
new institution through which the churches 
are expected ‘‘to express and foster” their 
fellowship one with another. 

A voice in the late Council (I know not 
whose nor can I remember on what occa- 
sion) cried out: ‘‘We are the churches.” 
It was a significant cry, for it expressed, 
cléarly and strongly, the misconception to 
which I have referred. The Council is not 
the churches, It is neither the First 
church in Hartford, nor the Old South 
church in Boston, nor any other church. 
Whenever it shall assume to act as if it 
were the churches it, will have arrived at 





the beginning of the end; for the churches 





his subject being the life and writings of | will speedily repudiate whatever decree or 


canon may be given out on that assump- 
tion. 

In some sense and within certain limits 
the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington are the United States; for 
Congress represents the states—equally in 
one house, proportionately in the other— 
and has what we may ¢all a power of.attor- 
ney to bind the states in certain presertbed 
transactions. So the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh may be 
said'to be, for certain purposes, the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. It has legislative 
power; its acts and canons take effect with- 
out any ratification by the parishes or the 
dioceses, In the same sense (whether ex- 
actly to the same extent is not important), 
the General Conference is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the General Assem- 
bly is the Presbyterian Church. All these 
are representative bodies, in which the vote 
of a majority binds all the constituencies; 
for the constituencies in those systems of 
polity are only fractional parts of a great 
and sovereign unit. That ecclesiastical 
unit—sovereign under Christ, according to 
its own theory—delegates its power to its 
general assembly, conference, or conven- 
tion, and the power thus delegated binds 
all the constituencies. But in the Congre- 
gational theory the sovereign unit of 
church organization, having under Christ 
an inalienable right of self-government, is 
simply the worshiping society of believers 
in one place; and, therefore, is not the dio- 
cesan church, nor the provincial churcb, 
nor the national church, nor any church 
thatcannot be assembled otherwise than 
representatively in some sort of a synod- 
“The inalienable right of each church to 
self-government and administration” is 
affirmed in the constitution of the National 
Council. If that word “inalienable” be 
taken away the Congregational polity is 
dissolved. 

What, then,is this National Council of 
the Congregational Churches? If we would 
understacd its nature and the limits of its 
power we must look to other analogies 
than those which are so often carelessly 
assumed. A joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives is not Con- 
gress and has no power to bind the two 
houses which have concurred in appointing 
it. Such a committee can inquire, can hear 
testimony, can listen to arguments from in- 
terested parties, can debate and vote, and 
can report the conclusions at which it has 


arrived; but the report has only so much 


force in it as there is light in it for the 
guidance of the two houses represcnted in 
the committee. If, as often happens, one 
house or the other rejects the report of the 
committee, there is no violation of a com- 
pact and no breach of faith or even of 
courtesy. The National Council isa joint 
committee of all the Congregationa; 
churches in tbe country. 

Another analogy may help us. We may 
suppose a congress of European sovereign- 
ties convened for conference and agree- 
ment on matters of common interest. The 
Rassian Empire is there by its ambassador, 
and so is the little kingdom of Greece, not 
to mention tbe little Republic of San Ma- 
rino. Germany is there, and Denmark, 
Spain, and Sweden, France and Italy, 
Austria and Switzerland, Portugal and 
Great Britain. What can such a congress 
do? It can confer on questions of inter- 
national right, on questions of European 
policy and the balance of power, on the 
question of standing armies, and how to 
effect a reduction of the costly prepara- 
tions which every goveroment now makes 
for self-defense or for aggression. It can 
draw up protocols and frame treaties for 
permavent peace and unobstructed com- 
merce among all the nations represented. 
It can endeavor to establish a cordial un- 
derstanding and friendship among sov- 
ereign powers,in the place of traditional 
jealousy. Perhaps it may even come to a 
unanimous agreement on all the questions 
for which it was convened. But, after all, 
it has no power, legislative or executive. 
The sovereigns of Europe—emperors, 
kings, republics—have not alienated their 
sovereignty by sending ambassadors to the 
congress; and, being sovereign, they ratify 
or reject, according to their several interests 
or at their discretion, all the acts and argu- 
ments of the congress of ambassadors. A 
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national council of the Congregational 
churches has no more jurisdiction-over the 
churches whose messengefs are the counal’ 
than a congress of ambassadors has over 
sovereigns whose ambassadors are thus 
assembled, ; 

Shall we be told that on these Principles 
there is no use in @ Triennial Counch? 
Very well. Convince the churches that, 
in order to’ the usefulness of this new inst} 
tution, they must permit it to assume guch 
powers as are éxercised by the great legis: 
lative and regulative bodies of ecclesiasticg) 
nationalism, and they will answer: Let the 
Council go. They will not be frightened 
out of their Congregationalism by being 
toid that, while they insist upon it, they can 
never become a unified and powerfyl 
denomination, like unto the Methodists oy 
the Presbyterians. Congregationalism dogg 
not aspire after power. It does not hunger 
after denominational organization, It, 
mission is in just the opposite direction 
Its fundamental idea is not power, but lib. 
erty—liberty for every worshiping society 
to regulate its own affairs in its own way~ 
liberty, therefore, for the other churches, 
all and each, to refrain from intercoury 
with it if it becomes corrupt in doctrine o 
in discipline. Holding fast its fundamenta) 
idea, it is always jealous of great assem. 
blies, clerical or laical, assuming to be thr 
churches or to regulate the affairs of th 
churches, The Triennial Council, if itis t 
live and do good, must beware of making 
or seeming to make any such assumption, 

Its chances of living and doing good wil 
be the better in proportion as it shall re 
member that it has no power to legislats 
for the churches or to regulate their pro 
ceedings, Justin that proportion. will iy 
methods be unlike the methods of thos 
ecclesiastical assemblies which have juris 
diction over their constituencies. “The 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exutcis 
authority upon them.” Witbout envyo 
rivalry of the ecclesiastical organization 
which are constructed on that principl, 
let the National Council bold fast ete 
faithful saying, “It shall not be so amy 
you.” If it will steadfastly remember thi 
it is nothing more than a meeting of met 
sengers, whom the churches have invested 
with no authority whatever, and who come 
together for conference and communion, 
rather than for debate and the settlementof 
questions by majorities, it will find its owa 
distinctive and legitimate way of dojng 
good. 

That I may make my meaning clear, ! 
will illustrate what I have been saying, In 
the late Council at New Haven there was 
much discussion. of a proposal for the re 
construction and partial consolidation of 
‘certain organizations for benevolence,” 
which, having been informally recoguized 
by a former council as ** Congregationa’.” 
were supposed to be in’ some sort unde 
“‘ denominational” control. Few seemed 
to be aware that the absence of such control 
is the very thing which has made the most 
important of those institutions (especially 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Home Missionary Society) Congregational, 
or that ‘‘voluptury societies” for missions 
and for other ‘‘ general Christian work,” ia 
distinction from ecclesiastical organizations, 
are what the voluntaryism of the Congr 
gational polity demands. Suppose, 00% 
that, instead of expending all its force ia 
that discussion, the Council could have bad 
from every great region of the United States 
a carefully digested report not simply of 
how ‘our denomination” prospers in that 
region, but of how the Gospel prosper 
Suppose (if I may repeat the suggestion) 
that, instead of Dr. Dwinell’s excellent 
essay on “Fellowship”—which might about 
as well have been publisbed in the Bidlie 
jheea Sacra or the New Englander, or, better 
by the Congregational Publishing Society— 
the Council could have had from him & 
account of how the conflict with the dark- 
ness of this world is going on in the states 
and territories of the Pucific slope; bow 
many churches there are and of what q 
tig: e self-support 

ty; how many churches ar pra 
ing; how much of fraternal co-opera 
(or how little) there is among Byan 
gelical Christians of differen 
what institutions auxiliary to the cb 
es (such ag academies, colleges, and 
| theological seminaries) are in 9 








t memes; 
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ps with what prospects of success; 
pat are the special obstacles in the 
of Christian influence and what the 
and forces of infidelity; what re- 
awakenings there have been within 
the last three years; and, generally, what 
the outlook is toward the future. Suppose 
ssimilar report from the mountain territo- 
ries, where just now it seems so conspicu- 
qusly true that “‘barbarism is the first 
”. and another from the emancipated 
god reconstructed South; and another from 
the valley of the Mississippi and the basin 
of the lakes, which we here have been wont 
jocall ‘the West” and which our Chicago 
friends are teaching us to call “the in- 
terior”; and (to end the series) another from 
New England and the old Middle States. 
Suppose that after each report there had 
been 4 free discussion, by questions for in- 
formation, by suggestions as to what might 
be done that is not done, by inquiry into 
the methods of evangelization and what the 
prious societies for American evangeliza- 
tim are doing or not doing. Then sup. 
pose tbat, after hearing and discussing all 
that information, the formal “‘ result of the 
Council” should be given in a report tothe 
churches from their assembled messengers— 
areport that should show how (as Jobn 
Knox was wont to phrase it) the battle goes 
on between Christ and the god of this 
yorld. Such a triennial council would do 
good and only good; and the effects of it 
would be felt not merely within the narrow 
pounds of ‘‘ our denomination,” but in all 
the churches of Christ and in all the work 
of filling the world with the knowledge of 
ourredeeming God. 





THE BOSTON RADICAL CLUB. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Tas winter mectings of this tolerably 
wellknown club began, as usual, on the 
third Monday of October, with an essay by 
Prof, Charles C. Everett, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘ The Tragic Element in Litera- 
tureand Life.” It was followed by an ani_ 
mated talk, in which Rev. Dr. Bartol, Rev. 
Dr. Miner, Messrs. Weiss, Longfellow, 
Cravch, and Abbot, Mrs. Cheney, Miss 
Peabody, and others took part. The inter- 
etthatattaches to this club is something 
alittle remarkable, showing itself as it does 
in newspaper reports, in sbarp criticism, in 
frequent attacks, and in occasional unex- 
pected obituaries. Any novelty that at- 
tached to these meetings must long since, 
one would have supposed, have passed 

away, There are many other clubs in Bos- 

ton—social, political, literary, scientific. 

Halfa dozen meet at the Parker House 
every Saturday and others meet monthly or 
quarterly,; Why is it that this particular 
club attracts such exceptional attention ? 
Itcertainly does not invite remark ; it meets 
ita private house; the members present 
tards at the door; professional reporters 
are excluded. All authentic. reports are 
written by members of the club, and some- 
times even these have been prohibited. 
The Club does not aim to be a propaganda; 
ittakes no missionary attitude, has no work 
for which advertising is essential. It is 
tinply a modest private gathering, con- 
Yerled by public attention into an affair of 
general interest, 

[suppose that this special attention bas 
been due to a combination of circumstan- 
ces, First, the name and fact of radi- 
calism bas a certain value; not so much be- 
Cause radical thought is better than con- 
frvative thought, or even more varied, as 
‘Cause radicalism usually offers a freer 
Platform, and thus secures the presence of a 
greater range of opinion. In theology, for 
stance, a “radical” meeting which con- 
Wives to bring in among its speakers, or 
ae its auditors, such men as Rev. 

Ts. Clarke, Hedge, Stowe, Manning, and 
; Such men as Phillips Brooks and 
Wendell Phillips—radical in all else, but 
— in theology—has a guaranty 
am such as cannot attach to the 

Convention of evangelical men alone. 
orsuch conventions do not invite the rad- 
siiea you must, therefore, go to the 
both, Meeting if you would meet them 


Again, another thing which enhances this 
of variety is the aspect of the twin 
rir Where the Club meets. The old 
ing-rooma, the family pictures, the an- 
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tique andirons that support the open fire, 
the very arm-chair in which the speaker 
sits, with its traditions of Versailles and the 
French Revolution—all this makes a pic- 
turesque background for the radicalism of 
to-day. This combination of old and new 
always reminds me of a day in the old 
library at Merton College, Oxford, when I 
turned from the medieval alcoves, with 
their great tomes yet chained to the desks, 
to the modern record on the table, showing 
that the last book taken from the library 
that day was a volume of Mazzini’s Works. 

But what has contributed more than 
anything, I think, to the popularity of th® 
Radical Club has been the real zest given to 
the conversation by the presence of both 
sexes, I remember that on one occasion 
after the meeting of the Club I went to a 
gathering of very similar nature, composed 
of men only. These men were to a con- 
siderable extent the same, and, as it 
chanced, the essayist was the same as in 
the morning; but it seemed to me that the 
conversation, good as it was, was lacking 
in a certain piquant and varied flavor, such 
as the presence of clever women gives to 
the Radical Club. I am not here speaking 
of individual women, though certainly no 
one has contributed more to the learning of 
the Club than Miss Peabody, to its clear 
thinking than Mrs. Cheney, or to its wit 
than Mrs. Howe. But I am sure that men 
themselves talk bettur, on the whole, where 
women take part in the conversation, and, 
when it comes to arranging the plan and 
machioery of such gatherings, the tact and 
energy of women afford an immense lever . 
and the Radical Club bas always had in this 
respect some of the characteristics of a 
French salon—its most important element 
having been all along contributed by one 
who takes no part in its discussions, 

The faults of the Club lieon the surface 
and are probably best known to the mem- 
bers themselves. Fortunately these mem- 
bers supply to some extent a mutual cor- 
rective. If some are combative, others are 
soothing; if some are too stimulating, 
others are repressive; if some have too 
much specific gravity, others are marked by 
that convenient trait called by Edmund 
Quincy ‘‘ specific levity.” There is seldom 
danger that anything calling itself ‘‘ radical” 
will not indulge in self-criticism enough; 
the tendency is apt to be quite the other 
way. As tothe criticism from without, it 
has usually been of a kind to do little good, 
because founded on some misconception of 
the deliberate plan and purpose of the Club. 
By full intent and premeditation it has 
chosen to be theoretical, rather than practi- 
cal ; Jiterary, rather than scientific. Not that 
either the scientific or the practical has been 
wanting; but that these departments of 
interest were held to be already provided 
for in other directions, and so less pressing 
than the other demands. Boston is full of 
scientific and practical associations and 
the members of this club do their full part 
in these, as the lists of officers will show; 
but the need of an informal debating 
society for points of literature, art, philos- 
ophy, and even theology was that which 
created the ‘‘ Radical Club,” and this still 
keeps it in being. 

And even on this ground it must be re- 
membered that the Club was originally in- 
tended as a place of relaxation, rather than 
a scene of labor, and that its proper test is 
the refreshment and variety it has thu§ 
afforded, rather than anything which it ha® 
systematically brought to pass. It has cer- 
tainly been a pleasant place of meeting for 
its members, and this is the main reason, I 
fancy, why the newspaper reports have 
been tolerated, because, while they often 
did great injustice to individuals who were 
misreported, they gave such pleasure to 
absent members. And, beyond this pleas- 
ure, the Club has often done real good by 
eliciting those flashes of thought that come 
from the contact of mind with mind. The 
most meditative flintstone cannot develop 
out of its own consciousness in a hundred 
years as many sparks as another flintstone 
can extract from it in five seconds. Then 
the criticism, always frankly given by the 
members on any paper read before them, is 
a great blessing to the writer, albeit some- 
times mingled with shame and humilia- 
tion. 

So complimentary is always the opening 
of these comments and so keen the subse 
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quent criticism that Mrs. Howe once com- 
pared it to the ancient punishment whereby 
an offender was first smeared with honey 
and then hung up to be stung to death by 
wasps, Yet the wasps, at any rate, take an 
innocent pleasure in it, and I can answer 
for one case, at least, where the victim has 
found it a very useful form of martyrdom. 
As Sir Arthur Helps says, you should 
always read your essay toa friend; for,even 
if his criticisms do not show common sense, 
they will, at least, give you the common nov- 
sense, which is almost as valuable. I hon- 
estly think that less nonsense has been 
inflicted upon the community in print 
through these frank discussions of the Rad- 
ical Club; and this alone, perhaps, would 
be a sufficient reason for its existence. 





FROM EAST TO WEST. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








THE boat cast loose her moorings ; 
** Good-bye” was all we said. 
“Good-bye, Old World,” we said, with a smile, 
And none looked back as we sped, 
A shining wake of foam behind, 
To the heart of the sunset red. 


Heavily drove our plunging keel 
The warring waves between, 

Heavily strove we night and day 
Against the West Wind keen, 

Bent, like a foe, to bar our path— 
A foe with an awful mien. 


Never a token met our eyes 
From the dear land far away ; 

No storm-swept bird, no drifting branch 
To tell us where it lay. 

Wearily searched we, hour by hour, 
Through the mist and driving spray, 


Till, all in a flashing moment, 
The fog-veils rent and flew, 
Anda blithesome South Wind caught the 
sails 
And whistled the cordage through, 
And the stars swung low their silver lamps 
In a dome of airy blue, 


And, breathed from unseen distances, 
A new and joyous air 
Caressed our senses suddenly 
With a rapture fresh and rare. 
“It is the breath of home! ’’ wecried; 
** We feel that we are there.” 


O Land whose tent-roof is the dome 
Of Heaven’s purest sky, 

Whose mighty heart inspires the wind 
Of glad, strong liberty, 

Standing upon thysunset shore, 
Beside the waters high, 


Long may thy rosy smile be bright; 
Above the ocean din 

Thy young, undaunted voice be heard, 
Calling the whole world kin, 

And ever be thy arms held out 
To take the storm-tossed in! 





“THE GREAT PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFLICT” AT CHICAGO. 


A DAY OF SURPRISES, 


BY GEORGE DUFFIELD, D. D. 











Tus day history has once more repeated 
itself, almost to the very letter; and the 
strange and irregular proceedings thirty 
years ago, at York and Philadelphia, in the 
case of Albert Barnes, have been re-enacted 
in the First Presbyterian church, Chicago, 
in the case of David Swing. Then, as 
now, the head center of trouble was a the- 
ological seminary. There was tlhe same 
natural antagonism between seminary and 
college professors and popular and success, 
The character of the prosecut- 
ors was the same, the watch words the same, 
the drill the same; there were precisely the 
same tactics and apppliances employed; 
and, unless we are greatly deceived in 
names and faces,some of the very same 
men who were in the Old School Synod 
of Philadelphia were this day in the Synod 
of Lllinois North, equally determiued now, 
as then, to reach a foregone conclusion, 
Thirty years since easygoing pastors and 
elders and members of the Church looked 
more at the learning of certain men than 
their piety; more at their zeal than their 
discretion; more at their high-sounding 
pretensions than at their actual attain- 
ments; and, if the names of Junkin and 
Wilson and Williamson have thus far es. 
caped oblivion, it is principally as the pros- 
ecutors of such distinguished “ heretics,” in 
their day, as Albert Barnes and Lyman 
Beecher and George Duffield. Per conira, 

























it is also to be confessed that the said 
“heretics” were not a little indebted for 
their fame to their inveterate and inexor- 
able persecutors. While applying the 
ecclesiastical snuffers to extinguish these 
““New Lights,” they only made them 
burn the brighter—perhaps because these 
snuffers, like those of the ancient sanctu- 
ary, were not made of “ pure gold.” 

Granted that Professor Swing, like the 
eloquent and fervent-spirited Apollos at 
Ephesus, needed some one to take him aside 
and expound unto him the way of God 
more perfectly, how infinitely better to do 
so, after the Christian manner of Priscilla 
and Aquila, with the oil of grace, than, afteF 
the purely controversial and wnchristian 
manner of Professor Patton, with the oil 
of vitriol. I have lived long enough to 
know the difference between these two 
things, and do not hesitate to say in just so 
many words what is the true grace and 
what is the counterfeit and to brand them 
accordingly. 

But to the actual record of this ever- 
memorable day, the like of which I never 
expected to see again in the Presbyterian 
Church, but which, having seen, to my sor- 
row, I cannot do otherwise than make it 
known to all whom it may concern. If 
good men, even of one’s own denomination, 
will say and do, individually or collective- 
ly, such things aa the Synod of Illinois 
North have this day done, in open session 
and before the whole world, they certainly 
cannot complain if those of us who feel 
disgraced and humiliated by such proceed- 
ings should express ourselves accordingly. 

They knew that the eyes of all the 
synods of the Northwest were upon them: 
They had had iutimations from our papers 
in New York and Cincinnati that they were 
a spectacle to the whole Church ; but, surely, 
it has been anything but an edifying specta- 
cle. And as for the old proverb about the 
nest and those that defile it, the real appli- 
cation of it comes much nearer home. It 
has been throughout a day of SURPRISES 
The first was at the breakfast-table, when, 
of all other papers, opening the Chicag® 
Times, we found a speech of Prof. Patton, 
covering & dozen columns, not one word of 
which up to the present moment has been 
delivered to the Synod. That is certainly 
a very rare specimen of newspaper enter- 
prise, and as such is entitled to very special 
mention, showing the Professor’s great re- 
gard for the press, and that he understands 
how to use other papers to his peculiar 
advantage besides The Interior. 

The second surprise was to find that this 
“cast-iron man,” as he is commonly called, 
could actually shed tears. Mr. Noyes, the 
able counsel of Mr. Swing and the still 
more able defender of his presbytery after 
Mr. Swing had withdrawn, right alongside 
of the twelve-columned, voiceless speech, 
in the same issue and over his own name, 
published a very remarkable card. The 
stinging purport of it was this: that if the 
Professor had only completed his famous 
quotation from the old Scotch book of 
canons it would have overturned his whole 
argument. In the personal explanation 
that ensued immediately after the opening 
of the Synod Mr. Noyes came off first best 
very decidedly, and the “ much aggrieved” 
Prof. Patton only second. ‘‘ Hine ila 
lacryma !” 

A third surprise was to hear the very 
efficient, very orthodox, but certainly at 
times overzealous clerk—when the appeal 
case was taken up and the names of the 
original parties were demanded according 
to “tthe book”—call the name of David 
Swing / notwithstandiog the gaid name was 
not on the roll of the presbytery nor of thé 
Synod and when as yet the Synod had not 
ordered the presbytery to put it there. No 
response being given, some one said (I 
think Mr. Foltz): ‘‘Call louder!” And 
a second time the clerk called “ David 
Swing?’ But, though all was silent 
enough to hear the echo, the said Swing 
neither answered “here” nor “ pres 
ent” nor adsum/ Still undiscouraged, 
the indomitable clerk, determining to do 
his whole duty and nothing less, called 
a third time, louder than ever: ‘* David 
Swing! !” But even yet the heretical David, 
thus summoned from the vasty deep o¢ 
Independency, did not put in any personal 
or Presbyterian appearance; whereupon 
there was great wonder among some and 
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still greater laughter among others. If 
this proceeding of the clerk was under in- 
structions and meant to be a solemn one, 
thus to summon before the bar of the Synod 
one who had formally withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian Church and his name been 
actually stricken from the roll by the pres- 
bytery, it certainly was not a very decided 
success. 

Then came a fourth surprise. If Mr. 
Swing does not appear in propria persona 
he must be made to appear by his counsel, 
Synod appointed Mr. Noyes. Mr. Noyes was 
no longer counsel for Mr, Swing, but only 
for the presbytery, and Mr. Noyes declined. 
Synod appointed Dr. Patterson. Dr. Patter- 
son, with a good-natured smile, said he could 
not in conscience have anything to do with 
an appeal that had no constitutional right 
to be before Synod, and so he declined, 
Synod appointed Brother Sickles. Brother 
Sickles declined. Synod appointed Mr. 
Peck. Mr. Peck declined. Synod appointed 
Mr. Trowbridge. Mr. Trowbridge declined, 
etc., etc.—all of them for substantially the 
game reason. They would not and they 
could not go through ‘‘ the farce,” as one 
expressed it, of trying a man who bad fallen 
back on his reserved rights and was no 
longer in connection with the Church. 

At this point some of the members of the 
Synod began to wax wroth at this “child’s 
play” and “trifling with the Synod,” and 
there was some strange talk about ‘‘ con- 


scientious scruples” and _ ‘‘ ordination 
vows,” which I do not care to repeat, 
But most wrathy of all was the 


clerk (who at this moment seemed to be 
moderator and Synod all in one), that ‘‘ the 
whole morning had been wasted and the 
wheels of business at a deadlock,” etc.; 
and so he moved a nominating committee, 
to report at the opening of the afternoon 
session. 

Punctual to the hour of adjournment 
the clerk, as chairman of the committee, 
made his report. No clerk ever took so 
high a ground as he did; not even Dr. 
Krebs, in Ranstead Court. It was positively 
“Supralapsarian’”” and sublime and as 
high as Prof. Patton’s theology. I am 
sorry I cannot give his very words. The 
authority of Synod! the law of the book! 
the ordination oath tq obey brethren! 
rights and duties correlative! loyalty! etc. 
Whew! How terribly did he flourish the 
ecclesiastical whip and how heavily did he 
bring its lash down upon the recalcitrants, 
to whip them into the synodical traces, 

But at last he went a step too far, and 
touched our ‘Scotch Irish” friends on a point 
where, bless their honest hearts, they are as 
sound and solid as a white-oak stump, and 
that every time. In an unlucky moment 
he interposed ‘‘the book” and its rules (as 
Patton would do the Catechism) between 
‘heir consciences and their God; and 
then I tell you there was a buzz in the hive, 
and Mr. Clerk had ‘‘to come down on his 
marrow-bones,” even as he affirmed that 
Mr. McKaig had done on his. 

Finally, as ‘‘the committee ad interim, 
he reported the names of Dr. Curtis and 
Mr. Weller as the counsel for the irreyoca- 
ble Swing. But Dr. Curtis plead hard to 
be let off. ‘Iam both physically and in- 
tellectually incapacitated for such a work 
and have a vertigo in my head.” And so 
he was let off. But unfortunately Brother 
Weller had no vertigo. He could not plead 
that he belonged to the Chicago Presbytery; 
but he could plead that, as a member of the 
judicial committee with Dr. Curtis, he had 
brought in a minority report, and that re- 
port was not even accepted, much less 
adopted. But even this plea was to no 
purpose. ‘‘You must obey the Synod’s 
orders or take the consequences, Mr. Wel- 
ler,” said the excited clerk. Whereupon 
Mr. W. replied that he was ready for the 
consequences then and there; but his con- 
science would not aliow him to accept the 
rervice.” Thanks to the angel of peace 
and good humor in che person of Brother 
Foltz, after the usual number of motions, 
and substitutes, and amendments, and 
amendments to amendments, and laying on 
the table, which have been thick to-day 
beyons all precedent, like the falling leaves 

. gutumn, the rising wrath of the Synod 
was appeased without any special sacrifice 
and the brutum fulmen reserved until an- 
other time. Since the time when Luther 
burnt the Pope’s bull and old Noll Crom- 





well cut off King Charles’s head men don’t : 
quail as they once did before clerical 

anathemas or care to the same extent for 

jure divino assumptions. In spite of the 

moderator’s opening speech, in this as in 

other cases, he administered ‘the law,” 

but without the penalty. He had far too 

much ‘good roundabout common sense,” 

and so had a few others. 

The next surprise in order was that of the 
Rev. Reuben Frame, a good man and a ven" 
erable, no doubt, an ‘‘H. R.,” but whose 
modes of thought and feeling belonged to a 
generation most of whom have long since 
slept with their fathers. Only within a few 
days Father Frame bad suddenly been 
called to mourn the loss of a son in the min- 
istry, of most uncommon promise; and yet, 
when the order came for him to come to the 
front and lead the charge against “ heresy,” 
private grief was not allowed to stand in the 
way of what he believed to be public duty, 
Next to Prof. Patton, Father Frame seemed 
to have the most influence with the juvenile 
patriarchs, who will be wiser one day, 
poor boys, than they are just at present. 
The panel of New Schoolmen, both in the 
Presbytery and in the Synod, having been 
completely exbausted in a vain endeavor to 
find counsel for Professor Swing, the inex- 
orable rules of the book required that the 
Synod should, at least, go through the 
motions; and so, wonder of all wonders 
most wonderful, the motion was made and 
carried and the Synod unanimously elected 
Father Frame to answer for the time being 
in the room and stead of David Swing. 

‘“Mr. Moderator,” said the astonished 
recipient of this unexpected honor, “ this 
is certainly the strangest event in all my 
life, for me to be called upon to defend 
Professor Swing” (laughter). “I hardly 
know what to say.” (Renewed laughter 
especially on the part of those of us who 
bad heard his previous remarks about the 
Professor.) ‘‘As many of the brethren 
know, I have foralong time been totally 
blind. I could not even see my wife.” 
(Decided sensation.) ‘‘Only recently, by 
the removal of a cataract,my sight has 
been but partially restored.” Not know- 
ing what to say further, the old man cast a 
beseeching look all round the Synod; but 
no kindly voice was heard to move that hig 
reasons be sustained. Evidently some one 
had ‘‘ blundered”; but his duty as a vet- 
eran was to obey orders, and obey he did. 
And thus it comes to pass that the very 
last man in all the Synod from whom 
Professor Swing could expect any ecclesi- 
astical mercy appears as his coun. 
sel and defender. The incongruity of 
such an appointment, not to say the ab- 
surdity, could scarcely have been a whit 
the greater if it had been Professor Pat. 
ton himself. We admire the pluck of the 
old man; but we have anything but an 
eaual admiration for their sense of the 
eternal fitness of things, as seen in the 
ludicrous action of the Synod. 

Meanwhile there occurred another and 
very pleasant surprise, and that which con- 
stituted the one redeeming feature of the 
entire session. Some of the good brethren 
who had more of the spirit of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in them than of stereotyped 
and hereditary “orthodoxy,” who had 
been more convinced by Noyes’s argumen; 
than by Patton’s answers, who felt the 
personal embarrassment of this matter in 
their own particular charges, how little 
good was to be done to Professor Swing 
and how much harm to the Church, began 
to see daylight for a moment and for the 
first time to consider what some of us, as 
corresponding members, had suggested 
from the very commencement—viz., that 
this was precisely one of those cases con- 
templated in the book asa proper subject 
for REFERENCE to the General Assembly. 
The Synod, finding that the chariot-wheels 
drew so heavily, was just in a fit mood to 
welcome such an olive branch. Evidently 
the wary but weary moderator was not 
altogether averse to the case taking this 
direction, and so getting the elephant off 
his hands. The judicial committee— 
through whose total and ignominious 
failure he had been left without his right 
arm and the Synod in such a muddle—had 
nothing to say, as usual, and said it, 
Brother Moore (perhaps repenting of his 
rash and hasty decision as a judge before he 
bad heard a single word of evidence) was 





wisely silent; so was Father Frame; and so, 
for a wonder, was Ben Ezra Ely; even my 
particular admiration, the zealous clerk, 
looked his approval, if he did not speak it. 
Five minutes more of such returning good 
sense and kindly feeling,and I had no 
doubt the case would have been referred 
to the Assembly by a strong majority, to 
the great relief of the Synod, the great joy 
of the Northwest, and the still greater sat- 
isfaction of the entire Church. 

But this lull in the storm was only fora 
moment, The rift in the cloud and the 
little spot of blue sky and returning sun- 
shine was soon to disappear. The good 
brethren had been counting without their 
host. Far in the rear of the room, intently 
gazing through his spectacles and leaning 
against a pillar (precisely as I once saw 
William McCalla in similar circumstances 
in-Philadelphia), was the master spirit of 
the storm, in the person of Professor Pat- 
ton. ‘No postponement!” ‘‘Nocompro- 
mise” for him. ‘*Was this Synod pre- 
pared to say that it would not prosecute and 
punish heresy?’ Bro. Findley’s paper must 
be voted down. No “ whip” in the House 
of Commons ever brought a demoralized 
party into more immediate and complete 
subjection. Even Robert Breckenridge 
himself might have been proud of the 
exertion of the one-man power that 
was here put forth, and confessed that 
the victory of Danville over New Albany 
might soon find its counterpart. Voted 
down the paper was most emphatically, and 
with that paper went the last ray of hope 
that any real peace can be expected by 
the friends of constitutional liberty in the 
Reunited Church otherwise than by prompt- 
ly unsheathing the sword in self-defense. 
The sagacious motto of the Puritans— 
‘* Ense petit placidam quietem”—has once 
more a new meaning and is just as true in 
the church as in the state. The attempt 
now 80 insidiously made of identifying the 
*“*New School” with the ‘ Swingites” is 
equally false and foolish and unjust. The 
brethren of the Chicago Presbytery are no; 
defending Prof. Swing. By withdrawing 
from the Presbytery and the denomination 
he bas generously relieved them from that 
responsibility. From that moment Mr. 
Noyes was no longer his counsel. Possibly 
Brother Jenkins would say, as Prof. 
Swing is ‘‘ constructively” a heretic and 
Prof. Patton “constructively” an ‘“ag- 
grieved party,” so Mr. Noyes may be 
“constructively” considered as such coun- 
sel; but there is no other sense in which it 
is true. We may as well state the real 
truth of this matter in just so many words, 
and then there will be no mistake about it : 
The Presbytery are simply resisting ecclesias- 
tical tyranny in the person of Francis L. Pat- 
ton, and that is the whole of it. Most 
sincerely do they hope that from this time 
forward this, as the real and only remaining 
issue of the case, may be fully and fairly 
understood by all our ministers and all our 
churches. 





THE NATURAL WOMAN, 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 





Star Eyes is 80 honey-sweet that what 
seems good in her eyes seems generally 
most lovely in all other eyes. Can a violet 
take on tempers? Can a rosebud rage? 
Can a white lily-cup redden with wrath, or 
a harebell brew mischief? Then shall 
Star Eyes cease to do charming and learn to 
do evil things. But whatif her most daz- 
zling charm be evil spoken of? And yet, 
when it comes to her pattering into any 
room with a big wet towel and scrubbing 
indiscriminately my table and bureau, my 
vases and books and baskets, I demur. I 
am instinctively certain, moreover, that it is 
conscience of sin that has brought her to 
me and she full well knows that such 
vagaries would not be allowed in the au- 
thoritative regions below. How can I mar 
her innocent enjoyment? But how can I 
let her irretrievably mar my wares? There 
is no inherent vice in a wet towel. She is 
simply exercising her divinely-bestowed 
faculties, expending her beneficently pro- 
vided surplus energies. How stupid in us 
not to surround her with objects for which 
& wet towel has no terrors. How cruel to 
thwart a human soulin the interests of a 
senseless piece of furniture; with paint and 
glass and gilding to create a sin out of a 
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natural and healthy desire, And 
the while I am indulging these all 
nently moral reflections I am nee 
ting an undercurrent of treachery. 7, ~ 
advantage of a momentary deviation 
her thoughts, I surreptitiously seize t 
towel and drop it down the landing. 
Star Eyes is too quick for me, She sees 
the tail of the vanishing comet, and labor. 
ously climbs down the stairs and returns 
with it triumphant. The process oie. 
peated in all its parts. This will never do, 
No more cowardly compromises, | must 
breast the storm. I put the towel on the 
window-seat, beyond reach. She trieg to 
pass me and reach it. I bar the way. She 
fails to comprehend the situation. She jy 
slow to understand that I, her adorer, am 
really and steadfastly opposing her wil, 
But the facts force themselves upon her at 
last. Then how splendid is her rage! She 
knows nor restraint nor repression; on 
the natural and full play of feeling. Rushey 
the quick blood into all her rose-leaf ofa 
face; flashes Heaven’s own fire into he 
blue sparkling eyes; and down upon my 
book descends her little fat band, charged 
with the electric fury of her soul. They 
she is afraid. Itisa new experience ang 
she has forebodings. As she looks up,] 
see the old fury and the new fear contend, 
ing for mastery ; and, what with her sweet. 
ness and her spiritand her perfect trans. 
parency, I find her more adorable than 
ever. 

And Star Eyes {s going to church. Iam 
ashamed to mention the motive power 
which sends Star Eyes to take her place in 
the great congregation. In the days of ow 
forefathers it would have been because she 
was old enough for duty. In these degep. 
erate days of right-hand fallings off ang 
left-hand defections it is only that some 
one has given the small sinner a sash, ors 
pair of shoulder-knots, or some othe 
vanity, and the nurse remarks tha 
Star Eyes has so many pretty things itiss 
pity she should not go to church, which 
remark, overheard—perhaps intended 
be overheard—by the vain and coneited 
male mind, results in the fiat that Starkya 
shall go to church. It is not supposed that 
she has any ‘‘ meeting clothes”; but a rew- 
lute nurse gathers together a sufficient 
wardrobe, and “nobody shall take this gir! 
into church but her father” says the rain 
and conceited male mind. So Star ya 
makes a triumphal entry into church and 
sits quietly snuggled down among the big 
people—a little folded pink-and-white 
blossom hidden among full-blown rose— 
tilla clear, pleasant, earnest voice suddenly 
rings through the church, louder to her 
startled parents than the noise of many 
waters: ‘‘ Now, Harry, let Star Eyes teke 
fan an’ oo see me fan!”’ 

The vain and conceited male mind, brave 
at home but cowering before that still mal 
voice in the church-pew, would fain re 
rove the transgressor; but his cup is not 
yet fall. The young worshiper tolerate 
the singing and the prayers, but cannot yel 
subdue herself to the sermon. She finis 
her Jittlecloak more edifying, and amus# 
herself with vain attempts to put it o 
Holding it in front by the two sleeves, st 
swings it back vigorously over her hes 
and would perhaps succeed if # trampet) 
bonnet on one side and a big bare head 0 
the other did not break the force of be 
swinging. When the cloak is wiled aw 
from her, she creeps down upon the floot 
and proceeds to investigate the shoes s04 
stockings of the assembly; and, lest she 
carry her researches into other pews, she is 
presently and unconsciously lured dows the 
aisle. But when half way out sbe suddenly 
awakes to a sense of the situation, utters 
one prolonged shriek of disgust, drops dow 
squat on the floor, utterly refusing to budgt, 
and is swiftly and succinctly caught up 
shot out by @ male mind very much 
vain and conceited than the one that 
her in balf an hour before. 

And now when this poor little demors!- 
‘ized wretch is put to the torture me 
“What did youdo at church?” she disd 
to look up from doll and tea-set, 
answers with smiling and self-satisfied alse 
rity: “ Behaved badly.” 

Behaved badly, indeed! The -_ 
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pack to the creation and see 
ag done when He spake. Our 
eile’ strong in its intellectual frame- 
seeds ever to be modified and vital- 

ised by fresh and loving observation of life, 
The Bible is no more a revelation from God 
han is this little child, and by the one as 
ory and as pleasantly as by the other can 
qe learn the Divine will and the Divine 
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Man long dlack ledges are white with gulls, 
‘As if the breakers had left their foam: 

\with the dying daylight the wild wind lulls 
:And the scattered fishing-boats steer for 


home. 


Qn the crag I sit, with the east before, 
The sun behind me is low in the sky; 

Warm is its touch on the rocky shore, 
Sad the vast ocean spaces lic. 


the cricket is hoarse in the faded grass ; 
The low bush rustles, so thin and sere; 
gwift overhead the small birds pass, 
With cries that are lonely and sweet and 
clear. 


The last chill asters their petals fold 
And gone is the morning-glory’s bell, 
But close in a loving hand I hold 
Long sprays of the scarlet pimpernel, 


And thick at my feet are blossom and leaf, 
Blossoms rich red as the robes of kings ; 

Hardly they’re touched by the autumn’s grief; 
Dothey surmise what the winter brings? 


Itunmy eyes from the sweet, sad sky, 
From the foam-white gulls and the sails that 
‘ gleam, 
Tomuse on the scattered flowers that lie 
Lost as yet in a summer dream. 


O darlings, nursed by the salt-sea spray ! 
Oshapes of beauty so quaint and bright! 
But for a little the frosts delay, 
Soon will be ended your brief delight. 


Could I but succor you, every one, 

Spread wings of safety ’twixt harm and you; 
Call from its southern travel the sun, 

Banish the snow from the arching blue. 
it may not be, and the frosts must fall, 

The winter must reign in the summer’s 

stead ; 
But, though you perish beyond recall, 
Ever Llove you, alive or dead. 
a _____ 


THE MORAL OF ONE CHORUS 
CHOIR. 


3 W. & B. MATHEWS, 








Wrram a few weeks of the publication 
of the two former articles on “Chorus 
Choirs” (July 9th and 23d ult.) I received 
thefollowing letter from an experienced 
but somewhat discouraged chorister: 


“You are very sound. I agree with you 
Perfectly, Ihave been for many years doing 
missionary work in the same field, and find I 
have beaten the air. My choir, now number 
fog about twenty, all earnest and devoted, 
wcond all my efforts ; but the repertoire doesn’t 
please and my music committee tell mel can’t 
tiveste the people up to church music. So 
vith heavy hearts, we have had to put Gounod, 
Sullivan, Wély, Smart, Haydn, and Mozart 
‘iy in the cupboard, and deal out the 

. ditties which delight the people. 

Itis so everywhere. Outside of the Epis- 
poy cna there is in this country no line 

nm between the sacred and secular. 

The course which I have pursued and which 
te me fails everywhere here. Buck’s 
ts Will be voted out of service by every 
Basle committee in New York or Brooklyn. 

Square Collection’ was a sop to the 
5 craving for thesensational. It sells and 
Pe only because the people want it, and 

because its authors or musicians like it, 
ta a counsel is, no choir will be up- 
really good music in any Evangelical 
“> in these two cities. Twenty years of 
. Proves it satisfactorily to me. 
tone giving Gounod’s ‘Laid out thy 
- i” the most influential of the church peo- 
’ = ask me whyI can’t sing something 
ulee,’ like . once was a Stranger’ (by J. E. 
; 4¢ won’t be in your time or mine 
ta muslcians will be encouraged to do really 
waar Rot until into our forms of serv- 
leetaay Comes more devotion and less intel- 
fio effort, more heart and less head. Many 
ave bad epg more intense and 
: » than have I; and every- 
Mit ia the ehusch, by the ocimibittess and 
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the people, in books by publisi:crs and letter- 
press writers, the motto is: ‘Common music, 
which has a swing and a go.’ 

“IT even doubt whether the general Amer- 
ican mind, essentially material as it is, will 
ever lay hold of those thoughts which connect 
sublimity and broad, impressive music with 
worship. With us, it seems nothing will do 
but the expressive. To this all things con- 
spire—church architecture, church forms of 
service, church manners, and all, 

“If, now, you can say something which shal! 
rouse up the clergy and people to a sense of 
the part music should take in service, you will 
do well. To-day, after Goss’s ‘ Wilderness,’ 
or ‘Lord, let me know mine end,’ your pastor 
or committee will ask you to sing something 
‘ devotional,’ like Warren’s ‘Rock of Ages.’ I 
have been in the milland know what it is to 
be between the stones. Your theory is good, 
Unfortunately, it won’t work. Yours, etc.” 

This letter presents the chorister’s diffi- 
culties very fully and in a light not favor- 
able to the average music committee of 
New York and Brooklyn. My theory is 
good. Fortunately, it wil work, and has 
worked for the last seven years, as I propose 
to show by a plain narrative of the forma- 
tion and growth of the choir in the light of 
whose experience the two former. articles 
were written. 

The choir to which | refer exists in the 
Centenary M. E. church of Chicago. My ac- 
quaintance begun with it January 1st, 1867, 
when it was a very poor quartette, under the 
direction of Mr. T. Martin Towne. The 
singing was congregational, the choir vol- 
unteering an anthem by Bradbury, Wood- 
bury, or some other of equal weight. In 
the autumn of that year we increased the 
choir to twelve, and made a step in advance 
by the introduction of Kreissman’s An. 
thems, a rare book, nearly out of print. 
These pieces were quite original and a 
marked improvement over the music previ. 
ously in vogue. At this time, too, we made 
some progress in chanting. Towne left in 
January, 1868, and until the following 
October the choir was under the direction 
of the organist—the present writer. To 
show the real simplicity that prevailed, I 
may mention that Seward’s ‘‘ Temple Choir” 
was introduced for the sake of tts anthems (/) 
by the organist himself. However, wesung 
from it very little indeed. On the dedica- 
tion of our new church we had increased 
the choir to about twenty-four, and for 
piice de resistance sang Henry Farmer's 
** Qloria,” from his mass in B flat. 

In October, 1868, we secured a new di- 
rector, in the person of Mr. J. A. Butter- 
field, author of the popular dramatic can- 
tata “ Belshazzar” and of many popular 
songs. Butterfield was a good director, 
and under his lead the choir grew by de- 
grees to number forty or fifty. At first we 
sang out of Mozart's ‘“‘ Twelfth Mass,” a 
few choruses from ‘‘ Messiah” and “Crea- 
tion,” and for lighter things a number of 
the director’s own, which, however, have 
not been retained in our repertory. In 1869 
we purchased a supply of “ Buck’s Motet 
Collection,” and found them extremely 
enjoyable. His ‘‘The Lord is King” and 
“Brightest and Best” we sang frequently, 
and to the great pleasure of the congrega- 
tion. We sang everything in that book 
except perhaps three or four, of which at 
least two were by Wilson and Warren. 
During this time the director carried on a 
singing class Tuesday evenings in the 
lecture-room, a ladies’ class in voice 
culture Saturday morning at ten o’clock, 
and the regular rehearsal (by piano-forte) 
Saturday evening. We rehearsed two 
pieces with organ at the close of morning 
service. This for a salary of $1,000 a year- 

Immediately on the publication of Buck’s 
“*Second Motet Collection,” in 1871, we 
procured a supply, and have since used 
almost every piece in the book. The best 
of them are great favorites both with the 
choir and people—for instance, “The God 
of Abraham Praise,” “ Arise, Shine,” “ Give 
Unto the Lord, O ye Mighty,” “ He Shall 
Come Down Like Rain,” the Te Deum from 
Elijah,” Sterndale Bennett's “God is a 
Spirit,” Schumann’s ‘“‘O Saviour of the 
World,” etc. 

In January, 1878, a change of directors 
took place—the incoming man being Mr. 
Orlando Blackman, one of the teachers of 
music in the public schools. Although the 
choir was very much attached to Mr. But- 
terfield, the change occasioned very little 





friction—perhaps four or five sipgets fol- 


lowing him to his new place, to which he 
bad been drawn bya larger salary. No 
change took place in the character of the 
music. The new director set himself to im- 
prove the attack and increase the volume of 
tone in forte passages. We also made ad- 
ditions to our repertory from time to time, 
especially of more legato music, the practice 
of which seems to have perceptibly relieved 
the choir from an annoying tendency to de- 
press the pitch in certain states of the at- 
mosphere. 

Not to prolong this story, the choir now 
numbers sixty-six members, one of whom 
was alto in the original quartette (the base 
and soprano having ‘‘gone back on us” 
when we began to develop democratic 
tendencies). Other members have been 
with usnearly seven years. Additions take 
place constantly—six within the present 
month. We take new material whenever 
we can get it, provided it is not positively 
bad. The merely indifferently good we can 
build up to a state of efficiency. 

At the present time we have in our 
library and available for use the following 
works: Buck’s two collections, Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, the Peace Jubilee collec- 
tions, Buck’s ‘46th Psalm,” Mendelssohn’s 
“As Pants the Hart” and “Hear my 
Prayer,” Boosey & Co.’s ‘Six Anthems,” by 
Smart, Hatton, and Barnby (the last three 
of which are great favorites), several de- 
tached anthems by Barnby, Sullivan, Win. 
ter, etc., Spobr’s “As Pants the Hart,” to 
which we have just added a supply of the 
‘*Messiab,” of which the choir is very 
fond. 

The organ is a fine one, by the Hooks, 
costing nearly ten thousand dollars, and 
usually plays Bach, Handel, and Mendel- 
ssohn in the morning, aud something from 
Best's or Cooper’s ‘‘Arrangements” in the 
evening. (I mention this because it forms 
part of the musical influence to which the 
congregation has been subjected.) The 
congregation numbers from a thousand to 
twelve hundred in the morning, and from 
twelve to fourteen hundred at night; that is 
to say, we are always full and sometimes 
overflowing. The congregational singing 
is very hearty. 

During this whole time there has never been 
a quarrel in the choir (that I have heard of) 
and we have the same music cemmittee as 
at first. The congregation seems perfectly 
willing we should sing what we like, as it 
doesn’t harm them and seems to please us. 
There have been criticisms on the quality 
of our work—and very just ones they were, 
too; but nothing unkind. Were criticism 
on the musical selections in order, it would 
doubtless begin with those of the organ, as 
the voluntaries are more severe than the 
work of the choir; but, so far as I know, 
there is very little if any disposition to find 
fault even with these. 

IL Now look on this picture. Within 
two months of the time when Mr. Butter- 
field became director of our choir a neigh- 
boring church, larger than ours, equally 
enthusiastic, and already possessed of a 
large choir, employed another director more 
popular than ours and in some respects 
more capable. We started with the same 
music—Mozart’s “‘ Twelfth Mass ” and the 

“Chorus Wreath,” using, besides, some 
lighter selections from current psalmody 
books. Their choir increased to ninety-six, 
and at one time sang very well—as well as 
they could with probably the meanest or- 
gan the Devil ever succeeded in introducing 
into a Christian church. 

As it seems to me, two important mistakes 
were made. The congregational singing 
was done from a hymn and tune-book, and, 
as the director was anxious about the qual- 
ity of the congregational singing, he was 
accustomed to spend an hour in preparing 
the hymn tunes, thus crippling the rebears- 
al and unduly prolonging it. Add to this 
that most of the practice was done with the 
organ. Second, about the time we began 
with Buck’s book, he introduced a collection 
of his own, made for country use, governed 
by no principles of good taste. For this 
reason the work of the choir was totally 
inconsistent with itself: at one time an or- 
atorio chorus, inadequately prepared; and 
next one of those ‘*‘ A-b, ab, E-b, eb” 2.- 
thems made for rural singing-schools. At 
the end of five years a change of directors 
took place, and the change found the choir 
just oe deficient ia musical taste as though 
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it had received no previous musical instruc 
tion. They have now begun Buck’s Sec 
ond Collection, and the prospect is good, 
although the new director is less experi- 
enced than the former one. 

ITZ. I might also recount a similar expe- 
rience of another large church, where the 
choir begun about five years ago witha 
popular director, known in religious circles 
throughout the country. Here about forty 
singers disported themselves for four years 
in the richness of such things as the books 
of Emerson and Root, and when a change 
of directors took place the choir ‘‘ dis- 
solved like the baseless fabric of a dream 
and left not a wrack behind ” 

What, then, is the explanation of the 
failures and successes in the cases here 
cited ? 

The success in the first case is not owing 
to any exceptional aptitude for music or 
superior cultivation. The third case had a 
more cultivated congregation. That of the 
second was, perhaps, equally so and had 
more enthusiasm. The persistence of all 
three through so many years with no fric- 
tion or change shows that neither music 
committees nor congregations were cap- 
tious. Nor was it owing to one conductor's 
being more or less self-seeking or self- 
forgetful than the other. The third case, 
the poorest of all, had the most self- 
forgetful conductor. Nor can it be at- 
tributed to the pulpit. All three of the 
clergymen were very friendly to chorus 
choirs and the three congregations of about 
the same size. Centenary church has had 
three preachers during the time, the third 
case has had one, and the second two (col. 
leagues). On the whole, I think it is just to 
say that our pulpit (Doctors Fowler, Hat- 
field, and J. O. Peck) has been more sensa- 
gional and less favorable toa course of per- 
sistent education or growth than either of 
the others. 

The reason of our success, in my opinion, 
ia to be found in our increasing avoidance 
of trivial and meaningless or secular com- 
positions, our careful study, the freedom 
from the necessity (either real or supposed} 
of preparing the bymos, and our support 
of the singing class and ladies’ rehearsal 
through at least six months of the year. 

Any church that wants a chorus choiz 
can have one by seeking out some leader 
who knows something about proper choir 
music and has, at least, some tact in teach- 
ing and is not incapable of receiving new 
ideas, At first, of course, the performance 
will be more or less unsatisfactory and the 
music itself not fully up to the standard. 
Musical taste is to be communicated toa 
choir, school, or congregation in only one 
way—namely, on the principle of the leaven 
in the meal. By constantly hearing some 
of the musical thoughts the human spirit 
has conceived the taste becomes ancon- 
sciously cultivated, the soul opens more 
and more to their beauty, and their in- 
herent suitability to the uses of religious 
worship becomes more and more apparent, 
“Be not weary in well doing. In due time 
ye shall reap, tf ye faint not.” 

That clergymen should be the chief 
hindrance to the use of good music in 
church isnot so much to be wondered at 
when we consider the early age at which 
they are usually overtaken by their “‘call to 
preach” and their careful seclusion there 
after from participation in worldly amuse- 
ments—such as oratorios, operas, sympho- 
nies, and concerts of good music. I suppose 
that the average “Evangelical” clergyman 
fully believes that, could he have Chaplain 
McCabe, Mr. Sankey, Philip Phillips, or 
P. P. Bliss by his side to sing “Put me is 
my trundle-bed” (this song was actually 
sung on Sunday morning in public worship, 
at the particular request of an eminent 
preacher, by one of the gentlemen named) 
or “Gates Ajar” after sermon, he would 
have such a use of “sacred music” in divine 
worship as would be superior to the most 
intelligent and heartfelt efforts of any 
choir, however cultivated. Nor would I 
consider it worth while to combat this 
notion further than to suggest that, to make 
the service consistent, the sermon ought also 
to come down from its stilts and adopt the 
simple and unpretending style of Mr. 
Mocdy’s exhortations. Here, at any rate, 
would be consistency, if not richness. The 
trifling circumstance of the inherent silli- 





gene of both the words and music commonly 
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sung by these gentlemen would, of course, 
not be allowed to weigh in the argument. 

The very idea of a man’s feeling “‘ele- 
vated” and ‘‘ brought nearer Heaven” by a 
song about the little trundle-bed he slept in 
when a boy, sung in a whining tone to a 
lackadaisical melody, accompanied by a 
wheezy melodeon and a profuse use of 
pocket-handkerchiefs, is in itself so ridic- 
ulous as to require no refutation. These 
people seem to imagine that an ideal Chris- 
tian state (and Heaven, too, for aught I 
know) is one in which the mucous mem- 
brane is in the ‘‘ exalted state” peculiar to 
bad cases of hay fever. Well might they 
sing 

“Oh! that my head were waters 
And mine eyes 8 fountain of tears.” 
Then would I hear sacred music and be re- 
freshed. 

The cure of this notion is already begun. 
Every congregation contains a few persons, 
and Christian people, too, who do not fee) 
“elevated” by a goodcry. In one way and 
another good music comes more and more 
within the hearing of the public. Congre. 
gational singing will ultimately prevail, 
and with it good choirs; for the two ideas 
are not antagonistic, but complemental to 
each other. Legitimate use of music as a 
part of divine worship will still be ob- 
structed by the same spirit which directs 
the sermon into sensational channels and 
makes it a “‘ powerful effort” in an intel- 
lectual and oratorical way, instead of an 
influence for good on a man’s daily life. 
But some day we shall, indeed, become par- 
takers of the mind that was in Christ, and 
then we sball beautify our outward worship 
with the holiest and nobliest strains, not 
because they are artistic; but because they 
are holy and true, and so fit forms of ap- 
proach to the true and holy God. 





Srience. 


Tue German astronomer Vogel has recently 
proposed in the <Astronomische Nachrichten a 
new classification of stars, made on the prin- 
ciple that, in general, the phase of develop- 
ment of the staris mirrored in its spectrum. 
According to this view, there are the follow- 
ing three classes of fixed stars: Ist. Stars 
whose state of glow is so intense that the 
metallic vapor contained in their atmospheres 
can exert only a very little absorption, so that 
either no lines or extremely fine lines are per- 
ceptible inthe spectrum. To this class belong 
white stars. 2d. Stars in which, asin our sun, 
the metals contained in the surrounding at- 
mosphere announce their presence by strong 
absorption lines. Here yellow stars are 
classed. 8d. Stars whose glow heat hasso 
far diminished that there may occur associa- 
tions of matters contained in the atmos- 
pheres, which, as recent researches have 
shown, are always characterized by more or 
less broad absorption bands. In this class red 
stars are included. The spectra of fixed stars 
Vogel also classifies in three groups. The 
first includes spectra in which the metallic 
lines are extremely fine or not at all discerai- 
ble, and the more refrangible parts of the 
spectrum, blue and violet, are remarkable for 
their intensity. The seccad, spectra in which 
the metallic lines appear very distinctly. The 
more refrangible part of the spectrum is, in 
comparison with the preceding class, dull; 
in the less refrangible portions faint bands 
sometimes occur. The third, spectra in which, 
besides dark lines, numerous dark bands are 
met with in all parts of the spectrum and the 
more refrangible parts of the spectrum are re- 
markably faint. Vogel suggests further inves- 
tigation based upon this classification. 





.... Lbe true origin of the potato is shrouded 
in mystery. It is found wild in South Amer- 
ica, but the best authorities doubt its being 
indigenous in the shape in which Europeans 
found it. Some think it may be an improve. 
ment from some truly indigenous plant, just 
as tbe beet and the cabbage are known to have 
been developed from some very unlikely look- 
ing seaside plants, This view derives new 
color from some experiments with Solanum 
Fendleri of Asa Gray, which Mr. Meehan de- 
tailed before the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, at the meeting of Oct. 13th. 
He has had it in cultivation some eight 
years, without the slightest tendency to 
change. The flowers and foliage look like 
a depauperate form of the common potato. 
The tubers are about the size of bullets, round 
and rough. The usual tuberous cells of perfect 
bark on ligneous structures bave not wholly 
disappeared, as is usual on roots or tubers. 
This season, however, some of the tubers took 
to wandering from its definite form. He ex- 
hibited a tuber which was about two inches 











long and one wide, flattened, and with a fine 
skin, exactly like a “new potato.” Mr. M. 
remarked that the roots of the Solanum 
Fendlert endured a temperature of zero, while 
the common potato was easily destroyed by 
frost ; and this was against the idea, he thought, 
of a community of origin, although the 
variations were in the direction of the common 
potato. 

--.-In our notice of Dr. Hooker’s paper on 
carnivorous plants, read before the British As- 
sociation, we could not avoid noting that many 
of his assumptions would probably fall dead 
but for the authority of a great name. Bya 
late English mail we find Dr. Hooker’s position 
vigorously assailed by Mr. Andrew Murray, 
who maintains that not a particle of evidence 
has been adduced to show that the plants in 
question eat the insects. All that has been 
proved, he contends, is that the leaves and 
pitchers in question secrete an acid which rap- 
idly decomposes insects and flesh in general. 
He calls for the proof that the plants derive 
any benefit therefrom. On the contrary, 
he holds that the insect-eating plants, as they 
are called, thrive in every respect as well 
when carefully kept from any “insect food” 
as when insects are allowed to fall into the 
pitchers. He says he has endeavored to re- 
peat Mr. Darwin’s observations on the insect- 
catching powers of the Pinguicula, without suc- 
cess. The edges of the leaves will not fold 
over on the insects applied by him. It is evi- 
dent the mystery of the insect-catching plants 
bas not yet been selved so as to be clear 
enough to “those who run.”” 


-eeeThe French journals are discussing a 
very curious and perhaps valuable method 
proposed by Ommeganck, of Antwerp, of ex- 
tinguishing the flames of burning petroleam— 
flames upon which water seems to be without 
effect, Chloroform, it is asserted, is absolute- 
ly non-inflammable, and, mixed with petro- 
leum in the proportion of one-sixth, will 
render the latter also incombustible. More 
than this, if a litre of petroleum be poured 
into a shallow dish, so as to exposea surface 
of a hundred square centimeters, and then 
ignited, fifty cubic centimeters of chloroform 
cast upon the flames will extinguish them and 
render the remainder incapable of reignition, 
In this case the quantity of petroleum would 
be nearly fifteen times that of the chloroform. 
If similar results can be obtained on the large 
scale, it would be obviously desirable for ves- 
sels laden with petroleum to carry also a 
supply of chloroform. To be sure the expense 
of the latter substance might at first sight seem 
to be an obstacle; but it would certainly be 
much better to expend a reasonable sum in 
this way than to lose a vastly more valuable 
property in the flames. 


-.»-In an interesting paper by Professor A. 
Schrauf and E. 8. Dana, poblished in the 
American Journal of Science for October, the 
conclusion is reached that the thermo-electric 
property is not, as was supposed by Gustave 
Rose, attributable to an opposite molecular 
condition or hemihedrism in those minerals 
which are positive in some varieties and nega- 
tive in others. Stefan showed that some speci- 
mens of galena were positive when granular 
and others negative when crystallized, and no 
hemihedrism can exist here. The authors be- 
lieve that the opposite electrical characters 
observed in certain varieties of the same min- 
eral must bé due toa difference of chemical 
composition. In the absence of analyses to 
prove the point, they turned to the specific 
gravity, and had no difficulty in distinguishing 
plus from minus varieties by the differences in 
their densities. Cobaltite was a marked ex- 
ample. 

.-»»M. Gernez reports in the Journal de 
Physique the results he has obtained by the 
evaporation of liquids at temperatures above 
the boiling point. He has observed, inter alia, 
the existence of a velocity of evaporation con- 
stant for all liquids, whatever the surrounding 
temperature—e. g., for carbon disulphide, at 
temperatures of 60°, 70°, 80°, 90°, and 100°. In 
evaporation at low temperatures it is known 
that, other things being equal, the quantity of 
liquid vaporized is proportional to the surface 
of evaporation. It is not so with superheated 
liquids. The rate of evaporation quickly in- 
creases in proportion as narrower tubes are 
employed. M. Gernez also finds that Dalton’s 
law of the pressure of vapors does not apply 
vigorously to evaporation of superheated 
liquids. The important practical bearings of 
this fact are evident. 


...-Professor Rood, of Columbia College, 
proposes, in The American Journal of Science for 
August, a simple method for determining 
unison between two tuning-forks. | A short 
piece of fine steel wire is attached lightly to 
the end of one of the branches of the fork, pro- 
jecting in a line with it. Two such forks, 
whose relation is to be ascertained, are so 
placed that their wires vibrate at right angles 
to each other. The intersection of the wires is 
viewed agaifist a bright background with a 








small telescope, and an optical figure is devel- 
oped which is characteristic of the relation of 
the forks to each other. The same method is 
applicable for bringing a vibrating string into 
unison with a given tuning-fork or bringing 
two cords or rods into unison. 


--«.A rather curious observation by M. 
Naudin is communicated to Les Mondes. A 
short time ago a high wind blew down a great 
many oranges from the trees in the small town 
of Collioure, France, and many of them fell in 
the midst of a vigorous growth of nettles. 
The laborers who were sent to gather the fruit 
were surprised to find that the nettles, a short 
time before so active, could now be handled 
without danger. No difference in the structure 
of the plant was visible under a magnifier. 
M. Naudin thinks that the high wind had 
exhausted the plant of all its volatile poison. 
It recovered again in about eight days. 


‘Hissions, 





THs London Missionary Chronicle gives an ac- 
count of Rev. Mr. Murray’s visit to the station 
of the New Guinea Mission in the early spring 
of the present year. Sailing from Cape York, 
Australia, the point from which Mr. Murray 
superintends the labors of the Polynesian 
teachers, he first called at Port Moresby, on the 
New Guinea mainland, where four teachers 
and their wives had been left atthe previous 
visit. Mr. Murray found the teachers in good 
health and kindly treated by the natives. The 
services were held in the cocoanut groves of 
the two villages at Port Moresby. They were 
well attended and the Word was received with 
deepinterest. The story of Christ’s death, and 
especially of his resurrection, impressed a peo- 
ple who mourn with unusual affection over 
their departed children. Their religious views 
are vague and childish. They believe that 
two of their chiefs made the earth, sky, 
sea, and man. They suppose that the sonls of 
the dead pass to a land beyond their furthest 
cape and in course of time return and inhabi’ 
other human bodies. The first white men 
they saw appeared to them to emerge from the 
sky, and again to pass into it, as they know of 
no other country except theirown, Polygamy 
is not practiced among them and infanticide 
aod cannibalism are unknown. While the 
women have the heaviest work’ to perform, 
they show more independence than is the case 
with their less-favored sisters among the dark 
races. Mr. Murray received favorable ac- 
counts of villages 50 miles inland, some of 
whose people had visited the coast recently 
and had requested teachers. A new station 
was opened at Boera, on the coast, 15 miles 
west of Port Moresby. On his return the 
superintendent visited the five island stations. 
He found the teachers all doing well. They 
could report no decided conversions as yet; 
but the population of the islands are attentive 
to the Gospel, observe the Sabbath, clothe 
themselves decently, and show their teachers 
many evidences of affection. The Lesson Leaf 
is eagerly studied and its mysteries imparted 
by the more to the less advanced, Now that 
the re-enforcements from Europe have arrived 
and the little steamer ‘‘Ellangowan”’ has 
reached Cape York this very hopeful work 
among & hitherto unknown people will be car- 
ried on with increasing energy. 


...»The old Calabar Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church is prospering. Creek 
Town has now asits ‘‘ king” aconsistent mem- 
ber of the church, The prime minister of 
Duke Town was a scholar of the veteran mis. 
sionary Dr. Anderson and exercises a good in- 
fluence overthe place. Of the former character 
of this country, where white leaders and black 
natives rivaled each other in wickedness, the 
following reminiscence, which The Missionary 
Record draws from ‘‘Clarkson’s History,” gives 
usaspecimen, It describes the manner in 
which one town nearly exterminated the other, 
through the assistance of slave traders: 


““Onacertain day the chiefs of Old Town 
were invited on board ship, and, suspecting no 
treachery, they went in state, their own and 
their accompanying ships filled with their 
people. When the canoes of the chiefs came 
alongside the ‘Duke of York’ they were 
asked, on pretense of the confusion created 
by the multitude, to disperse their followers 
alongside the other ships. So soon as this was 
done the work of death began. The crews of 
the various ships fired into the canoes and in 
the general consternation seized as many cap- 
tives as they could. The chief of Old Town 
was forced over the side of the ship and be- 
headed on the gunwale of his canoe, while his 
brother was seized asaslave. The inhabitants 
of New Town, awaiting the result of the treach- 
ery of their white allies, issued from the bushes 
by the riverside, intercepted the wretched fugi- 
tives attempting to swim ashore, slaughtered 
them in the water, and the beach was strewn 
with dead bodies. With its head men, Old Town 
on that day lost 300 of its people and has never 
since recovered itself.” 


.»..The Presbyterian Board has lost one of 
its ablest missionaries in Rev. H. H. Spaul- 
ding, who died August 84. He was born in 
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1804, graduated from Western Reserye 
lege, and studied theology at Lang Semi Cay 
In 1836 he was appointed by the . 
Board as missionary among the Nez — 
Indians, in Oregon. In the « Whitmay» 
massacre, 1847, Mr. Spaulding Darrow} 
caped with his life, and then, with hig f 
retired from the work until 1862, 
several years he resumed it again, In 1871 
re-entered the missionary service, Under . 
pointment of the Presbyterian Board, 2 
uing until his death. In these three Periods 
service, separated from each other byan _ 
val of years, Mr. Spaulding saw a vast 

in the tribe among whom he wag the chig 
laborer. From a savage state they have risey 
to a fair degree of civilization, Many hay 
become Christians. The last three years ban 
in this respect been harvest years, Dari 
this time he baptized 900 Nez Perces ana 
kanes. He has translated the Gospel oy 
Matthew and formed a small collection rt 
hymns in the Nez Perces language, Hig last 
words to his missionary associate wers: 
‘Precious Jesus, Jesus only.” : 


when = 


o+eIn the account we recently gaye of mip 
sionary prospects in Abyssinia it was me. 
tioned that a missionary (Rev. Mr, Flad) why 
had labored among the Falashas (Jews), 
the employ of the London Jewish Society 
was about to return to that work with nun. 
ber of African youths who had been educated 
at St. Krishona. More recent advices inform 
us that Mr. Flad started for Abyssinia in ty 
autumn of last year, accompanied by 4 Abn 
sinian pupils. King John permitted him 4 
enter the country, treated him very kindly, by 
would not allow him to preach the Gospel, h 
the polite note conveying this refusal ty 
king states that his country has always i 
pended upon Egypt for religious instruct, 
and bishops and that Abyssinia has numeny 
teachers of itsown. Finding his efforts toy 
in vain, Mr. Flad has returned to St. Krish 
pa. It would, therefore, appear that Ap 
sinia is as tightly closed against the Gospaly 
it was in the days of Theodorus. 


...-The Baptist missionary at Prome, iy 
mah, reports a decided religious interest inty 
Padoung township, on the other side of ty 
Irawadi. The Word was proclaimed beri: 
convert, whose life had given the missioury 
little satisfaction but whose message bnuit 
in a number of inquirers. One of thewm 
time after his baptism, presented to tkw 
sionary the curious apparatus with whichh 
had formerly carried on the medical et ht 
consisted of a girdle, partly made of silver, 
which the evil spirit supposed to: have cause 
the disease was held fast during the treatm 
of the patient, and of no less than 8c 
pounds by which the nats (spirits) were toh 
ingretiated. One of these compounds wn 
tained, it was said, 120 odoriferous substances 
The surrender of these means for carrying 00! 
lucrative practice was an evident proof oftit 
cerity on the part of the new convert, 


...eThe September number of the J 
Church Record gives much of its space tt 
vival intelligence, The interest at Loved 
South Africa, continues. Various denomim 
tions have united iu the work. In the coum 
of three weeks of special services on ert] 
evening a large number of young people, 
chiefly connected with the Lovedale Iostiit 
tion, have accepted Christ. In Calcutts t 
revival continues and united services in 
Bengali language have been instituted. 4 F 
Madras, where there has been much spirita 
deadness among professed Christians, Is 
Taylor’s labors have resulted in about S00. ee 
versions, The old-fashioned Methodist p 
tracted meeting has gathered in crowds, ue 
after night, from six to ten o’clock. 


<eeeThe labors of Rev. Mr. Shaufler, # 
missionary of the American Board at Brith 
Moravia, are meeting with marked encounst 
ment. Special interest is manifested by 
children, who flock into his dwelling to 
tracts and to hear Bible stories, which ar ® 
tirely new to them. 


sees The receipts of the American Board dt 
ing the month of August was very larg 
amounting to $87,955. Through this welcom 
assistance during the last month of the 
year the deficit was reduced to $1,000, or, 4 
cluding the debt of the previous ye 
$30,000, 

....Rev. Dr. Mullens, the secretary we 
London Society, having completed bis impo 
visitation to the Madagascar churches 
Antananarivo July 2lst, and reached Londos 
via Aden, Sept. 21st, in good health. 

....The annual meeting of Zulu Veqpourt 
at Umvoti was largely attended. The ag 
butions of the native churches were hres 
eral and some of the visitors came 130 
on foot. . 

...-The Berlin Missionary 
celebrated the jublilee year of its 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15. 


HYPOCRISY AND PIETY. — MARK 
xu, 38, 44. 





Jusvs opens this piece of teaching with the 
«Beware.’? Men often use this term 
merely to frighten others. We see it upon the 
gate, the orchard fence, and the work- 
shop door, and, doubtless, much wholesome 
restraint results from its use; though, if un- 
needed, no special difficulty would be met. 
Then, too, men use it significantly of their 
fellows at times. A knowing look, a shrug of 
the shoulders, a1 4 the word ‘‘beware ” often 
destroy the pros; ects of one against whom it 
would be hard to frame specific indictments. 
This caution, therefore, becomes a ready in- 
strument of petty spite and a means of in- 
flicting serious damage, which in many cases is 
quite undeserved. 


When Jesus, however, says ‘ Beware” 


" there is serious reason for it. He is not 


scared, nor does he wish to scare the un- 
initiated ; nor has he any prejudice or spite 
to gratify; but he speaks the words of intel- 
ligent seriousness. We should, therefore, ap- 

b this lesson on the alert to detect what- 
eyerJesus may warn us against. 

His warning is directed against a certain 
class of the scribes, and perbaps the larger 
class, Some of them, doubtless, were devout 
men, but others made their religious preten- 
gions conspicuous by going “in long 
dothing,” by their love for “salutations 
in the market-places,” for the “chief 
sats in the synagogues,” and the 
“appermost rooms at feasts,” For ‘pre. 
tense’? or solely to deceive, they make “long 
prayers,” and yet they secretly “devour 
widow's houses,’’ that they may increase their 
own worldly store. These men, so conspic- 
nous in what appears devout, but really so bad 
at heart, are hypocrites. Jesus condems them 
and bids men ‘‘ beware”? of them. 

It certainly makes no difference whether 
eharacters like these be found in the first or in 
the nineteenth century, nor by what name they 
may be called. The characteristics of these 
seribes, wherever and whenever found, must 
be placed under the condemnation of our Lord, 
The statesman who apes piety that he may 
plunder the treasury; the merchant who hires 
apew that he may obtain custom; the doctor 
who speaks in meeting that he may secure a 
patient; the false teacher who quotes Scrip- 
ture that he may gain an adherent; the boy 
who goes to Sunday-school that he may cover 
up misdeeds elsewhere; whoever, in sbort, 
uses “the livery of Heaven” that he may the 
more successfully serve self or Satan is a hyp- 
crite, Of such “beware.” They shall receive 

the greatest condemnation. 

As illustrating the true spirit, Jesus gives 
special prominence in our lesson to the gift of 
8 poor widow. He “‘sat over against the 
treasury,” and he saw the great gifts which 
many rich persons brought. Doubtless these 
Wereso given that ail could see their greatness 
just as in our collection-baskets we see the 
large bills flung in loosely, while smaller ones 
and fractional currency are apt to be folded 
deceptively or to be rolled up solid as a shot, 
large gifts are displayed, that men may see 
what we do and applaud us for it. Small bills 
ate concealed, lest men think meanly of us. 
In each case man is regarded in the act, and not 
God. But Jesus saw this poor widow come. 
Shehad but little to give, only “two mites 
Which make a farthing.” It was an insignifi- 
cantaddition tothe funds. It would not do 
much to help “the cause.” But this woman 
tegarded giving to God not only as a duty, but 
* & privilege, and so, taking “‘risks’’ which 
few richer ones would dare to do, she “cast in 
all that she bad, even all her living.” And she 
Was not ashamed of its smallness, She did it 
unto God, and not unto men. Her heart was 
big, but her means were small. She did her 
best because she loved God and delighted to 
terve him, and her course Jesus commends. 


Here is encouragement for those who can 
Give but little and say but little and do but 
little for Jesus. If God be regarded and the 
desire be to please him, it is well. If man be 
regarded or self be regarded it is ill, Hypo- 
rey and piety are opposites each to the other. 

Mf there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted of a man according to that he hath, 
and not according to that he hath not.’” Each 
scholar, therefore, may find even in earliest 
youth and in the humblest circumstances 
R00d opportunity to acceptably serve God, 





Tae question is not, Shall books of fic- 
tion be allowed in the Sunday-school library ? 
but, Shall any other books have a place there p 

never a protest is made against the dime- 


“Rovel literature so widely circulated in Sunday- 


this « some publisher or vender or lover of 
Teligious swill’’ refers to the parables of 
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our Lord and “Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ and so 
ailenees opposition to sacred fiction. But the 
ease should hardly rest here, Admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that the average Sunday. 
school novel is quite up to the standard of in- 
spired parables and every way equal to Bun- 
yan’s masterpiece, it is fair to ask if there is no 
place in the children’s library for books of in- 
structive fact, as well as for those of superior 
fiction? Fiction is sometimes counted the 
pastry, the confectionery, or the condiments of 
the mental bill of fare. Surely, an average 
meal should include a share of substantial 
food, to nourish and sustain life, as well 
as that which sweetens or seasons the 
edibles. The Bible is not made up ex- 
clusively of parables. Four-fifths of its matter 
is solid fact. A pilgrim’s progress through 
life will be slow and halting if he treads only 
on Buoyans. The trouble with the average 
Sunday-school library is that its share of even 
the best religious fiction is altogether too large, 
There is not enough else there. Books that 
inform the mind have a place in children’s 
reading. Look carefully over the catalogue 
of your Sunday-school library, and see what 
proportion fact has in comparison with fiction 
there. Then throw out fiction or fill in with 
fact until a fair average is attained to. When 
you replenish your library, have this division 
in mind. Sacred sugar and holy vinegar and 
inspired mustard do not of themselves make a 
square religious meal. There should be milk 
for babes, and bread for hungry boys and girls, 
and strong meat for those who are of full age. 
The average Sunday-school scholar should not 
be helped exclusively from the sugar-bowl 
and castor. How about this in your school 
household ? 


....A weekly meeting of the teachers in 
preparation for their classwork is indispensable 
to the highest success of any and every Sun- 
day-school; yet it is by no means generally 
secured, nor is it, when attempted, generally 
well attended and well conducted. There is 
room and there isacall for greater improve- 
ment in respect of this agency than perhaps 
elsewbere in the entire Sunday-school field. 
The Sabbath-school Monthly, in noting the essen- 
tials of a model Sunday-school, says truly that 
‘by general consent a well-conducted teachers’ 
meeting holds the first place on the list.” It 
is sure that this fact has been given prominence 
in Sunday-school periodicals and assemblies for 
the last fifteen years. It adds, however: 

“ And now what is the result of all this? A 
unanimous judgment that teachers’ meetings 
are of unspeakable value, and yet almost a 
unanimous neglect of these meetings. We do 
not know apy stranger fact than this connected 
with any great religious movement. Why is 
it so?’ 

The practical counsel of The Sabbath-school 
Monthly, in view of all the facts, is: 

‘Let all teachers who are really in earnest in 
their work not rest. until they have a well- 
organized teachers’ meeting, then stick to it 
with unceasing fidelity.” 

...» The New Jersey Sunday-school Associa- 
tion holds its seventeenth annual convention, 
at Millville, next week, Nov. 10th—12th. The 
themes of discussion are to include associa- 
tion work, home work, school work, class 
work, personal work. Ralph Wells,“of New 
York, and John Wanamaker and Joshua L- 
Bailey, of Philadelphia, are among the promi 
nent workers expected from without the state 


..-eThe importance attached to Sabbath- 
school work by our friends in the Dominion of 
Canada may be seen in the fact that the late 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
held in Toronto, spent one entire session and a 
half in organizing this department of church 
enterprise in the united church. They have 
102,000 Sabbath scholars under their care. 


....J¢ is a cruel putting of the case by Auley 
Hammerton, in The Interior, in an article on 
Sabbath-school libraries, when he says: 

“In a meeting of one of our Western pres- 
byteries one church was reported us having 
experienced an extensive revival of religion, 
when a good elder explained it in part by say- 
ing that the church bad no Sunday-school li- 


brary.”’ 

...-1t is suggested that the bane of our 
Sunday-school conventions is the speech- 
making of delegates *“‘wbo have no quailifi- 
cation for speaking except the desire.” The 
same trouble often shows itself in the super- 
intendent’s desk. 


.... The work of a Sunday-school teacher is 
chiefly done during the week. Itis tested on 
Sunday. Tbe teacher who expects to do most 
of his work for his class on Sunday is not 
likely to do a great deal for them at any time. 


...-1t is stated by The London Sunday-school 
Teacher that during the last twelve months 
some thirty Protestant Sunday-schools have 
been opened or recommenced in France, mak- 
ing a total of 990 in that country. 


.«.- It.is desirable that scholars should study 
their lessons during the week. It is of greater 
importanee that teachers should, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BEAVINS, W., Cape Weddock, Me., called to 
Albany, Vt. 

BLANKS, W. H., Danville, Ky., resigns. 

BURROW, J. L., D.D., Richmond, Va., called 
to Louisville, Ky. 

CURTIS, E. Stanton, goes to Greenville, 
Mich, 

ENERY, C, W., Thomaston, Me., resigns. 

GILLETTE, A. D., D.D., New York, called to 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

GOW, G. B., Worcester, inst,, at Millbury, 
Maszs., Nov. 2d. 

GRIGGSLY, W., Rush Co., Ind., goes to New 
Castle, Pa, 

GROSS, L. J., of Union Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Jamaica, N. Y. 

GWALTNEY, J. P., Sulphur Springs, N. C., 
ord., Oct. 14th. 

HARTMAN, J. H., inst., at 
Amesbury, Mass., Oct. 20th 

HIBBARD, L. B., South Adams, Mass., called 
to Bristol, Vt. 

HORNE, D., Trout Creek, N. Y., ord., Oct. 





Salisbury and 


oa A. C., Kankakee, goes to Morrison, 


KOCHER, R., Muhlenburg, goes to Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


LAMB, I. W., Nori, Mich., resigns. 
LIBBY, W., of Newton Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Wilton, N. H., Oct. 14th. 


LODGE, J. L., Modest Town, Va., goes to 
Hudson City, N. J. 


MERRELL, E. H., of Ripon Coll., supplies at 
Fairwater, Wis., for a year. 


NEAD, G. W., Chicago, goes to Medina, O. 


PATTISON, R. E., D.D., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., goes to 8t. Louis, Mo. 


PETERS, J. R., Painesville, U., goes to Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 


ROBERTS, C. P., Macomb, Ill., goes to Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


RHODES, 8. O., Ashley, goes to Berwick, Pa. 


SHAW, B. F., D.D., Waterville, goes to Houl- 
ton, Me. 


STANSBURY, G. T., Richmond, Ky., resigns, 
TILTON, A. V., Augusta, Me., resigns. 
WHARTON, M. B., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 


WILKINSON, W. §8., ord., at North Branch, 
Mich. 


WOOD, H. C., called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
WOODEN, C. A., Birmingham, Ala, resigns, 
WRIGHT, T. G., Westerly, R. L, resigns. 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, R. H., D.D., Phil., Pa., called to 
Howard ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

BAILEY, A. J., Monroe, Wis., goes to Whea- 
ton, IIL 

— A. A., Ames, accepts call to Eldora, 


BARNES, H. E., Moline, Ill., called to Central 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 

BUTLER, E. P., Lyme, N.H., ord., Oct. 13th, 

a W., Calais, Me., inst., Oct. 


CLARE. Lyman, Petersham, Mass., inst., Oct, 


COBB, L. H., Springfield, Vt., goes to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

CONNELL, D., Troy and Westfield, Vt., re- 
signs, 


COWAN, J. W., Oberlin Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Marblehead, O. 

CRANE, H. C., Nantucket, Mass., goes to 
Sherburne, N. J. 

EMMONS, A. B., Stratton, goes to Jamaica, Vt. 

GALLAGHER, W., Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Bloomington, Il. 

GILBERT, J. B., Buckingham, Ia., resigns. 

HARDY, V. M., Morrisville, inst., at Stowe 
Vt., Oct. 20. 

HEALEY, J. W., D. D., New Orleans, La., ac- 
cepts call to Wabernable ch,, Chicago, Il, 

HOUSE, W., Barrington, BR. L., inst. , Oct. 22d, 

sare A F., West Killingly, Ct., inst.; Oct. 


MARSH, A., supplies at Woodstock, Ct. 
MATHEWS, 8. 8., Wilmington, Mass., inst., 
Oct. 23d. 


MILLARD, J. D., Pleasanton, Mich., resigns, 

MORRIS, M. N., West Hartford, Ct., resigns. 

PACKARD, A. K., Anoka, Minn., goes to 
Greeley, Col. 

RAND, L. E., inst., at Staffordville, Ct. 

REED, W.C., South Dennis, Mass., resigns, 

REED, A. T., Oberlin Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Medina, O., Oct, 15th. 

ae ame G., St. Charles, Minn., ord., Oct. 

th. 


SLOTER, C., of Engiand, accepts call to Pral- 
rie City, Ia. 


SPENCER, J. D., Waverly, accepts call to 
Cresco, Ia. 


THOMAS, D., Gomer, Ia., resigns. 


THOMAS, Mr., London, Enag., called to Brook- 
line, Mass. 


TOMLIN, C., of Andover Theo. Sem., supplies 
at W. Brookfield, Mass. 


TORREY, J., East Hardwick, Vt., resigns. 

WADSWORTH, T. A., Brandon, Wis., resigns 

WALTON, E. J., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 

WHITING, L., D.D., accepts call to Plymouth 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WINSLOW, L. W., Peshtigo, Wis., resigns. 

WOODWORTH, L. 8., inst, at Campello, 
Mass., Oct. 29th. 





YOUNG, J. K., D.D., Hopkington, N. H., re- 
signs. 








LUTHERAN. 
ALDRICH, N., Charlotte, N. C., called to Van- 
dalia, Ill. 
a “gui H. H., Selin’s Grove, goes to Erie, 
he 


GROFF, J. R., Erie, inst., at St. John’s ch., 
Easton, Pa. 


HIRSHMANN, J. L., Wartburg, called to’ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MENGERT, J. H., Washin D. C., goes to 
Baltimore, Md. =e vy 


ares, H., called to Martinsville, 


STOCK, D. 8., New Oxford, called to Seven 
_ Valleys, York Co., Pa. ’ 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BABB, C. E., Cincinnati, goes to San José, Cal. 
BARNES, C. E., Vernon, O., goes to Akron, O. 


BEHLE, H. W., Dubuque, also takes charge at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


BILL, A. W., Lake Superior, Mich., resigns. 

BLACK, E., Tuscola, IL, resigns. 

er J. H., Lexington, Mo., goes to Colusa, 
a 


CAMPBELL, D. K., Baltimore, Md., resigns, 

CLUTE, N. M., Olean, goes to Deposit, N. Y. 

DUNCAN, J. D., goes to Hopewell and Leba- 
non, Miss, 


ay AA J. M., Mayslick, goes to Millersburg, 
y. 


FILLMORE, J. O., Jord goes to Green 
Island, N. Y. ? a 


FRAME, J. 8., Champalgn, III., died Oct. 13th. 
GILMER, J. 8., Titusville, N. J., resigns. 


GRAHAM, R. C., Pass Christian, goes to Nes- 
bit Depot, Miss.’ 


HAWKINS, W. D., Clayton, Ind, goes to 
Salem, Mo. 

HAWLEY, R. E., Kentland, Ind., accepts call 
to Cleves and Elizabeth, O. 


HEALY, J. W., D.D., Maryville, Tenn., re- 
called to Tabernacle ch., Chicago, Ill. 


HENDERSON, W. J., Middle Octorara, Pa., 
inst., Oct. 9th. 

McMASTER, J., Erie, inst., at Athens, Pa., 
Oct. 7th. 


NOURSE, J. M., Cairo, W. Va, ealled to 
Athens, O. 


PATTON, F., Tupelo, Miss., received degree 
of D.D. from University of Miss. 
PERRY, 8S. M., Ashland, Md., inst., Nov. 8d. 
REID, J., inst., at 3d ch., Patterson, N. J. 
Se J. W., Sedalia, goes to Columbia, 
0. 


RUTHERFORD, J., Dublin, Ireland, called to 
2d ch. Peekskill, N. Y. 

SENOUR, F. L., Newport, Ky., called to 7th 
ch., at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHAW, C. D., Springfield, Dl., accepts call to 
2d ch. Paterson, N. J. 


STREET, D., Waupaca, Wis., goes to Man- 
chester, Ia, 


STEELE, W. H., Greenville, Tenn., goes to 
Owensboro’, Ky. 


STIMSON, R. B., of Yale Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to 2d ch. Logansport, Ind. 


SWINDT, J., Clinton, goes to Holly, Mich. 
TABOR, R. L., goes to Alameda, Cal. 
WILSON, J. W., Baltimore, Md., resigns, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BALDY, H., Jz., Honesdale, goes to Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
BENNETT, J., Sussex, Wis., goes to Savannah, 
Mo. 


BETTS, T., Weston, Mo., goes to Wyandotte, 
Kansas, 


BOYD, M., goes to Hampstead, Va. 
COLLINS, W. H., Vergennes, goes to Rutland, 
Vt. 


FUGETT, J. P., Manhatten, Kansas, goes to 
Grace ch., Jefferson City, Mo. 


GESNER, A. H, Sing Sing, goes to West 
Farms, N. Y. 


HALL, B. T., Mexico, goes to Syracuse, N. Y. 
HALL, A. K., Carrollton, goes to Warsaw, 
Ind. 


JOHNS, A. 8., goes to Eastville, Va. 

LATANE, J. A., Wheeling, W. Va., unites 
with the Ref. Epis. Ch. 

MARBURY, C., goes to. Demopolis, Ala, 

MILES, Guo., of Pennsylvania, died, Oct. 24th. 


NORWOOD, J. J., Scotland Neck, N. C., goes 
to St. Paul’s, Richmond, Va. 


PATTERSON, A. C., Buffalo, N. Y., died, Oct. 
21st, aged 65. 


PERKINS, W., 8. Bristol, Pa, unites with 
the Ref. Epis. Ch. 

QUENNELL, R. G., Rahway, N. J., goes to 
Port Leyden, N. Y. 

STEELE, J. L., D.D., Ottawa, Ill., goes to Key 
West, Fla. 

SEREHENIOS, C.8., goes to Mott Haven, 


STRINGFELLOW, J. H., New Orleans, Ala, 
becomes assistantin Trinity ch., Columbia, 
8. C 


WELLES, E. R., D.D., Red Wing, Minn., con- 
secrated Bishop of Wisconsin, in New York, 
Oct, 25th. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ACKERMAN, Mr., Wurtsboro, goes to Curry- 
town and Spraker’s Basin, N. Y 
BRUSH, W., Fordham, N. Y., resigns. 
DOOLITTLE, H. M., Raritan, N. J., resigns. 
LABAW, G. W., called to Blue Mountain, Pa, 
THOMPSON, J. B., Courtlandtown, N.Y, re 
signs. f 
UNIVERSALIST. 
CARLTON, 8. P., Pittsburgh, Pa; resigns.~ -- 


CHAPIN,. A. J., Iowa City, Ia., supplies as 
Boston, Mass. 


PAYSON, J. M, inst. at Sherman, N. Y., Ost. 





Education. 


Ar the dedication of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Normal School, the other day, Hon. 
Emory Washburn delivered an address, in the 
course of which he instanced as one of the 
Gefects in our current educational methods the 
practice of requiring too much of the mere 
memory. He says: 





“*It is made, in fact, to do almost every- 


thing; though the mere action of memory, 
without calling into action the other faculties 
of the mind—the judgment, tbe reason, and 
what some writers call ‘the perception of 
analogy’—is not in itself education. Such an 
exercise has as little to do with strengthening 
and enriching the mind asealling upon the boy 
to recite in their order the list of names re- 
corded in the first chapter of Matthew. And 
what is worse than all in this kind of teaching, 
which this loose way of dealing with element- 
ary instruction implies, is the habits which the 
child gains at school, which stick to him as lon 
as he lives. What a lamentable number grad- 
uate every ser from our common schools poor 
readers and poor spellers, with anything but 
the pen of a ready writer and very little re- 
gard for the relations of number and tense in 
what are called the rules of grammar.” 

A little more cultivation of memory would 
correct their spelling and do a good deal to 


correct their bad grammar. 


-..-A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune paints the following dark picture of 
the condition of the public school system in 
South Carolina : 

‘* Ample provision is made in the constitu- 
tion and statutes for funds sufficient to in- 
struct all the children of the state; taxes are 
levied and collected for that specific purpose; 
but a large partof the fund is systematically 
stolen by the executive and legislative depart- 
ments and the rest isso misapplied that little 
good is done. There are twenty-two school 
commissioners, with a sal of $1,000 each, 
few of whom give any attention to the office 
beyond drawing their salaries when the money 
bappens to be in the state treasury, and ap- 
pointing unworthy favorites to positions, aud 
several of whom cannot read and write. In 
many instances the natural result follows : the 
teachers are ignorant, unprincipled, and brutal 
and the sums paid for instruction are thrown 
away. Frauds of the most alarming character 
have grown up in the management of the 
schools; certificates of service have been 
given without schools having been taught, and 
duplicate certificates given almost as often. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount of the 
spurious claims now outstending against the 
state. a probably reach $500,000 or 
$360,000. e state superintendent, Dr. Jil- 
son, is a man of learning and honesty ; but he 
can do little with such a mass of stupidity and 
corruption as the commissioners appointed by 
the governor. 


-.--The Missouri State University has ad- 
mitted about 300 new students this year. It 
fe open to both sexes.....The college of med- 
icine connected with Boston University has 100 
students, 490f them females....The freshman 
class at Harvard numbers 158; more than 100 
of them were admitted with conditions and 40 
candidates were rejected....It is stated that 
the new chapel of Union College will cost 
$350,000. The dome will be crowned witha 
bronze statue of the late ex-president Nott, 
which will cost $90,000....The: Loulsville 
School Board protests against the passage of 
the Civil Rights Bill....The University of Cal- 
ifornia has 38 female students. There are in 
ite various departments 168 candidates for de. 
grees.... The attendance of Harvard seniors at 
recitation this year is made optional. If the 
experiment works well it will become a perma- 
nent arrangement. 


..-.The State Teachers’ Institute, which is 
held this week iu Essex, Ct., promises to be 
interesting. The exercises begin Thursday 
and close Saturday, and are under the super. 
vision of the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, aided by Prof. William H. Brewer, of 
Yale College; Henry E. Sawyer, superintend- 
ent of schools, of Middletown; Prof. J. C. 
Bodwell, of Hartford; William B. Dwight, 
Gbarles Northend, and Miss C, E. Bush, of 
New Britain ; and others. All the exercises are 
open to the public. A similar meeting will be 
held at Rockville, December 10th—12th. The 
opening lecture on Thursday evening will be 
given by Prof. Brewer on “Salt: its Sources 
and Uses.” The object of this very interest- 
ing lecture is to show the importance of study- 
log common things, 


.eee The reports that the vacancy at Harvard 
College caused by Prof. Agassiz’s death was 
to be filled by Prof. Huxley or some other 
eminent foreigner are all untrue, Alex. 
Agassiz takes his father’s place in the Museum, 
ass'sted by Count Pourtales and Col. Lyman, 
who attend more to the details; and the pro- 
fessorship has been divided and separate pro- 
fessors appointed, one for zoology and one for 
geology. There is now, therefore, no vacant 
chair in Harvard, although Prof. Wyman is 
lately deceased ; bat he relinquished his duties 
some time since, on account of il] health. 


.--Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C., 
offers to give $250,000 to Columbian College, 
in that city, on coudition that $50,000 more be 
raised. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Pebbles. 


Tus following bona fide letter, addressed to 
Chief Constable Northrup, of Rhode Island: 
proves that ignorance is not always allied to 
vice, It was called forth by the circumstances 
attending the recent visit of two deputy state 
constables toarural district which is some. 
what notorious for its defiance of good morals 
and the prohibitory law. It will please our 
readers to be informed that the offending just- 
ice complained of in the letter has been duly 
dealt with by the courts, and it is not probable 
that he will again soon be found obstructing 
officers in the execution of the law : 

‘Harmony Ri sept the 12 74 

Mr Northup as two of your depertys Called 
on our Little village i Was gladto see them 
put in an apearance 

But i Wassorrey to see them get Blufed of so 
and not get no satisfaction 

it made the rumes [rummies] feel as tho they 
had gained a grate victory in that town they 
have Been ag sauccy and as independant asa 
hog onice ever since and have made all sorts 
of speches & threats ever since they say now 
that you have no rite nor power to Come to 
thattown to arest enny of them for seling the 
ardent Critter Because Mr Eddy our trial 
Jesttis ses not he isa Neat one But if there is 
enny Way to through him out of ofic it ought 
to Bee done Without fail 

and if you have got enny power or process 
that you can Bring them to there milk Withi 
do rearley Wished you Would do it for they 
Brag to much sence they Was out heare 

you can get Mr as a Witness i 
think he use to Bee on the poleas they tell 
you Whire he is you Can find him through the 
poleas Yours With Respect 














Pleas Loock after this.” 


-.-.An exchange gets off the following on 
delinquent subscribers : Looking over an old 
ledger, we see a long array of names of former 
subscribers who are indebted to us. Some of 
them have moved away and are lost to sight, 
although to memory dear. Others are carry- 
ing the contribution-boxes in our most respect- 
able ehurches, and others again have died and 
are angels in Heaven ; but they owe as just the 
same, 


....A Brooklyn bride’s back hair fell off 
during the ceremony in church, the other eve- 
ning, and nobody was smart enough to pick it 
up. So she marched out of church badly de- 
moralized, very red in the face, and leaning 
heavily on her husband’s arm. And now pater- 
familias refuses to pay the hairdresser’s bill. 


.... Show me a radical, gentlemen,” saida 
politician, “and I'll show you a liar.” ‘J, 
sir,am one,” exclaimed a ready opponent. 
‘‘Just come sround the corner,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘andTPll show you a fellow who said I 
couldy’t ind a radical in the ward."’ 


....An Irishman who was very near-sigbted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that he should 
stand six paces nearer to his antagonist than 
the other did to him, and they were both to 
fire at the same time. 


....A man who pretended to have seen a 
ghost was asked what the ghost said to him. 
‘* How should I understand?” replied he, “I 
am not skilled in any of the dead languages.” 


...-Mrs. Nye, of Iowa, can get supper, split 
kindlings, wash the dishes, milk two cows, 
and feed the bogs while her five boys and two 
girls are playing a game of croquet. 

....A gentleman at a musical party asked a 
friend in a whisper how he should stir the fire 
without interrupting the music. ‘ Between 
the bars,” replied the friend, 


....-A ferryman was asked by a timid lady 
whether any persons were ever lost in the river 
over which he rowed. ‘‘Oh! no,’ said he. 
** We always finds ’em again the next day.” 


.... “I would do anything to gratify you. I 
would goto the end of the world to please 
you,’’ said a fervent lover to the object of his 
affections. ‘Well, sir, go there and stay, and 
I shall be pieased.”’ 


.-..Av Episcopal clergyman ic Gotham re- 
fuses the use of his church for wedding rehear- 
gals, which have become quite common in 
that burg. 

--.-A child, being asked what were the three 
great feasts of the Jews, promptly and not un- 
naturally replied: ‘Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper.” 

.-.«. At what bour did the Devil make his ap- 
pearance in the Garden of Eden? Some say in 
the night. He certainly came after Eve. 


....**I see the villain in your face,” said a 
magistrate toa prisover. ‘‘ Your honor,” re- 
torted the prisoner, “‘ that is 3 personal reflec- 
tion.” 


oo DIX dixit. 











Literature, 


SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCI- 
OLOGY.* 


Tus second part of Mr. Spencer’s great 
work on Descriptive Sociology presents new 
phases of the undertaking and is in some 
Tespects more interesting than the former 
part. The immediate value of the part on 
England consisted in gathering and group- 
ing the results of historical research on the 
field which is most familiar to students of 
sociology. The present division of the 
work treats of a subject which is little 
known, except in fragmentary form, and 
the materials of which are scattered through 
many inaccessible volumes. The tabular 
form is applied here not to the chronolog- 
ical series of events but to the presentation 
of the status of the different nations when 
they became known to Europeans. They 
had no history before that time, and they 
perished as nations under European con- 
quest as soon as they became known. The 
second part of the work, in which extracts 
from the authorities are arranged under 
sociological beads and sub-classified by 
nations, is much larger, comparatively, than 
the corresponding portion of the first di- 
vision. Asa whole it presents much more 
complete and convenient pictures of the 
civilization of these states than have hith- 
erto been accessible. 

It is especially, however, as opening a 
more complete view of the scope and plan 
of the undertaking that this division is 
interesting. The Descriptive Sociology sims 
at nothing less than a summary and classi- 
fication of all the ascertained facts in the 
sociological development of existing and 
extinct civilized and uncivilized nations. 
The facts thus obtained and classified be- 
come the material for scientific analysis, 
comparison, induction, and generalization. 

The plan is, therefore, thoroughly scien- 
tific, and is calculated to viaodicate the 
scientific character of sociology, which 
Mr. Spencer has done more than any one 
else to define and establish theoretically. 
It observes the distinction between the de- 
scriptive and the analytic treatment—a dis- 
tinction which is of the first importance 
and the neglect of which has done more 
than anything else to make political econ- 
omy seem an endless, rambling enumera- 
tion of hypothetical or imaginary circum- 
stances in industrial life. The first step 
toward true science here is to get an ex- 
haustive array of facts before we enter 
upon the anulysis, and the second step is to 
refrain from generalization until the facts 
are allin. In the meantime it is interesting 
to notice traces of the ancient communal 
possession of land in Mexico, with traces 
of thesame in some of the Central Amer- 
ican states, as well as the common 
property of the nation in land in 
Yucatan and Peru—giving way in all 
cases to more or less complete forms of 
appropriation. Customs connected with 
marriage which have been noticed else. 
where amongst uncivilized or half-civilized 
nations also appear here. At Panuco 
fathers-in-law and sons-in-law had no inter- 
course for a year after the marriage of the 
latter. At Mal Hado the same custom pre- 
vailed and the parties cast down their eyes 
if they met by chance. Purchase of wives 
was common; but there is no trace of cap- 
ture unless it be amongst the Miztecas 
(Mexico), where “the husband carried his 
wife for alitile time upon his back.” In 
Yucatan no one married a» woman of his 
father’s name, but any relative on his 
mother’s side except her sister. It was 
also forbidden to marry sisters of wives 
and stepmothers (mothers-in-law?). The 
Indians of Vera Paz married out of their 
village or tribe and reckoned lineage only 
by males. Hence, if a woman married a 
second time, into another village, her chil. 
dren of the half-blood might marry, not 
being regarded as related. 

The facts with regard to Peru have been 
much better known. Many of them are 
peculiar, and present the picture of a state 
under a mild but perfect despotism, with 
great industry enforced by government 
~S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, or Groups of Sociolog- 
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very little private property, scarcely any 
trade, and no money, although gold and 
silver were used for ornament. The “ com- 
mon law ” forced the Indians to work on 
public works; the ‘‘ brotherly law” forced 
them to work for each other. The author. 
ities of the village had to provide a house 
for every newly-married couple and the 
relatives provided furniture. Flocks and 
produce of the soil belonged to the com 
munity, which had to furnish every one all 
he needed. Ench peasant had a tupu of 
land (1.1 acres), which was enough to pro, 
duce sufficient maize to support a married 
couple. For each son born the father got 
one tupu more, which he gave to the son 
when hemarried. For each daughter he 
gota half-tupu, which did not go to her, 
but reverted to the state, no one being a). 
lowed to buy or sell. 
W. G. Sumner. 
EE 


FRENCH HUMOROUS LITERA- 
TURE.* 


Mr. WALTER Besant says of France 
that she was the first in the field of 
modern literature, and avers that her litera. 
ture is to English-speaking peoples an un- 
known country. Perhaps the last state. 
ment is too general; but it contains enough 
truth to give good grounds for the produc, 
tion of his volume—a volume which will 
have for many readers the charms of nov- 
elty. 

Mr. Besant presents in his nineteen chap. 
ters a view of French poetical authorship 
which, though confessedly incomplete, is 
comprehensive and satisfactory. Having 
in his previous work discussed the poets of 
the fifteenth century—which was, it may be 
remarked in passing, @ not very fruitful 
period—he omits them entirely now. Aside 
from this, however, he gives us representa- 
tive writers of each of the six main divis- 
ions under which French literature is usu 
ally considered. 

In chapters one and two he considers the 
time of the troubadours of the South, the 
trouvéres of the Nortb, and the satires of 
the jongleurs, with special mention ¢ 
Rutebeuf the Trouvére, who was contem- 
poraneous with St. Louis. The author tells 
us that the spirit of satire—which the French 
take pride in, calling it esprit gaulois—bas 
dominated the literature from the earliest 
to the latest period and is quite peculiar to 
their country. It is not tinctured with 
hatred or violence, but is always ‘ good- 
tempered,” though it is marked by irrever- 
ence, by a lack of strong convictions, bys 
childish flow of animal spirits and love of 
mockery and mischief. These traits aré 
illustrated fully in the case of Rutebeuf, 8 
single example from whom must suffice us, 
It is his Credo of the ususer: 

“ Oredo—this my faith receive: 

In my coffers I believe. 

In Deum—what shall I do? 

My wife is such a thriftless shrew. 

Patrem—if I leave her these, 

And get well of my disease, 

Half at least she’d waste and spend. 

Omnipotentem—ah ! my friend, 

I remember how, one day, 

Five whole livres she threw away} 

And a hundred sous and more— 

Oreatorem—gone before.” 
This was the time of the Crusader, when 
the series of stories of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox” 
was growing and when the poets treated 
mainly the valorous deeds of knights, the 
wondrous adventures of travelers, und the 
evils of the age they lived in—the last 
alway 4 fruitful theme. 

The second period of French literature, 
extending from 1800 to 1500, was essen- 
tially unpoetic; but it is ever memorable 
for the production of the ‘‘ Romance of 
the Rose.” This wonderful work, familiar 
to us in the version attributed to Chaucel, 
was for two centuries and a half ‘‘a sort of 
Bible in France; the source whence its 
readers drew their maxims of morality, 
their philosophy, their science, their bis- 
tory, and even their religion,” and it is 
crowded with passages apt for quotation 
and instruction yet. Here is one of ite 
lessons: 

“ Know all that gentle blood may bring 
No benefit, or anything, 
Except what each man’s worth may give 
Know, also, none of all that live 
Can ask for honor, praise, or blame 
By reason of another’s name.” 


Another author of the second period was 


*Tae FRexch Homonrsrs, from the Twelfth 
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he, called, from his estate, Deschamps, 
who produced 90,000 verses, He was a court 
favorite, and encountered misfortunes as a 
matter of course. His verses were not 

and his muse was not joyous. How 
contd even Fesprit gaulois be gay when the 
Jacquerie was rife io France, when Wiclif 
gaseo earnest in England, when Huss was 
porning in Hungary? It was not an age 
of joy, but. of sorrow—“ the worst and 
most disastrous period that Europe had yet 
yon.” Let usturn from it. 

Darkness was followed by light. The 
third period of French literature glows 
with its record of brilliant names. Mr. 
Besant confines bis attention to Rabelais, 
Montaigne, the author of ‘Za Satyre 
Ménippée,” and Matburin Regnier. This was 
sico the time of the so-called father of 
French poetry, Malberbe. The period ex- 
tends from 1500 to 1650, Rabelais having 
prebably been born in 1495 and Regnier 
faving died in 1613. The first of these 
was called by Bacon ‘‘the great jester of 
France,” and is best known through bis 
“Pantagruel” and ‘‘Gargantua,” two of 
the most fantastical and pbantasmagoric 
romences to be found in fiction. A volume 
would bardly suffice to relate the eccentric 
acts of the virtuous Prince Pantagruel, to 
which he was instigated by his cowardly 
aud vicious but learned guide, the jester 
Panurge. Mr. Besant does not undertake 
tbe task and we shall not. Two facts must 
not be forgotten in regard to Rabelais. 
First, that he did not draw pictures of 
woman, there being but one in‘ alt his 
works; and, second, as Mr. Besant justly 
observes, it would have been better for 
France it his book, tied toa millstone, had 
been hurled into the sea, for he effectually 
destroyed earnestness in France, thus in- 
ficting upon his country a terrible and per- 
manent injury. 

A different atmosphere seems to sur- 

round us as we approach the philosophical 
esayist Montaigne, and a feeling that he is 
outof place in a collection of humorists 
comes over us. But Michel de Montaigne 
was possessed of (esprit gaulois in its most 
gentle and ‘‘good-tempercd” form, if we 
may repeat Mr. Besant’s ill-compounded 
word. He is too well known to require 
more notice here, and we may take room 
for the quotation of a note from our author, 
though it is a trifle foreign to the subject 
we buve in hand: ‘* People like best,” he 
says, ‘to read something just a little above 
their ordinary stratum of thought. Hence, 
yougetasort of pyramid of popularity, at 
the baseof which is Tupper. Next to him 
comes A, K. H.B. As you go higher up, 
you pass Carly le, Helps, Emerson—a crowd 
of dignified names. Very few peuple, if 
they reach the top, care to remain long in 
an atmosphére so cold and bracing.” 

“Ia Satyre Ménippée” is a production of 
the year 1508 (numed in honor of Varro’s 
Menippenn Satires), describing.the meeting 
of the States in the same year, and is ad- 
nimbly executed. The high dignitaries-— 
dukes, legates, cardinals, bishops—are rep- 
Teented as coafessing their failures, expos- 
ing their inmost secrets and their narrow 
selfishness, The satire is biting, but is 
Uderlaid with a stratum of good sense. 

Matthieu Regnier was a satirist under 
bondage to the classical puets, and died be- 
fore the spirit of bis genius was able to 
Work itself free, though Sainte-Beuve said 
that bis verses were “curious without 
effort, easy without negligence,” and that 
his style was a perfect model of what the 
French language permits to the genius ex- 
Pressing itself in verse. ‘‘ He was a great 
poet, crippled by his blind adherence to 
‘cient models.” 

The fourth period of French literature, 
extending from 1650 to 1700, is the golden 
‘e of Louis XIV. It is the one with 
Which Americans are the most familiar, 
Mr. Besant devotes eight chapters tc its 
Consileration, They are entitled ‘*Saint 
ai,” “‘ Voiture and Benserade,” ‘* The 
‘udsites,” “*Scarron,” ‘La Fontaine,” 
Boileau,” “ Molidre,” and ‘“ Regnard.” 
We must give but a word to each. 

*rc-Antoine Gérard, Sieur de Saint 
ant, was born in 1594 and died in 
. * Hebegan to write at an early age, 
Wrote things that he should not have 
” drank to excess, and exercised no 
whatever. He bad the poetic in- 
and a correct literary taste without 
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study. His verses are musical and “ ring 
in the ears like the accents of the Psalm- 
ist.” His love of nature was strong and 
his pathos irresistible. 

Voiture and Benserade wrote vers de 
société, mingled in decent society, and were 
such favorites that it was said of the 
former, at least, that “he ought to be pre- 
served insugar.” ‘They address odes to 
ladies’ eyes, to ladies’ lips, to ladies’ noses,” 
and ina general way try to promote—poet- 
ically, of course—the gayety and amuse- 
ment of their fellow-creatures. 

“The Parasites,” as Mr. Besant calls 
them, were privileged buffoons, who at this 
age were taken up by nobles or who at- 
tached themselves to their chiefs, receiving 
their compensation in food and money. It 
was fasbionable to keep a scholar, as it bad 
been to keep a fool, though it may almost 
be said that at the time we are speaking of 
both characters were played by one and the 
same man. One of them deserves the 
credit of having suggested the formation of 
the French Academy, which: proves that 
they were not entirely useless. 

Scarron we all know as the husband of 
Madame de Maintenon and the founder of 
the modern French burlesque. He was a 
wretch and a wretched sufferer. Ie de- 
scribes himself thus: 

“ Un paworet 
Tres maigret, 
Au col tors, 
Dont le corps, 
Tout tortu, 
Tout bossy, 
Suranné, 
Décharné, 
Put réduit, 


Jour et nutt 
A soufrir 


La Fontaine, the fabulist, Boileau, the 
satirist, and Moliére, the writer of comedy, 
need only to be mentioned here; but we 
are sure the reader will linger long over the 
pages which Mr. Besant devotes to them. 
Boileau’s maxim ‘‘ Rien n'est beau que le 
vrai” is worthy of letters of gold. 

Jean Frangois Regnard,. author of ‘‘Ze 
Joueur,” a five-act comedy, was the only 
successor of Moliére; but Voltuire said: 
“ Quine se plait point a Regnard, n'est pas 
digne @admirer Moliére.” 

The fifth period of French literature, 
extending from 1700 to 1800—the age of 
Voltaire, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopedists—is represented in Mr. Be- 
sant’s book by two poets, Jean Baptiste 
Louis Gresset and Pierre Augustin Caron 
de Besumarchbais, both of whom are men 
of note. Gresset was the author of a poem 
ridiculing some of the features of convent 
life, entitled “ Ver-vert,” in which a parrot 
(from which the poem derives its name) isa 
prominentactor. Mr. Besant gives it almost 
entire. A poorer version is found in Long- 
fellow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Cuaron de Beaumarchais was the autor of 
“( Le Barbier de Séville” and ‘‘ Le Mariage de 
Figaro,” comedies which were very success- 
ful and produced a great sensation in Paris, 
for they caught the spirit of the day and 
satir:zed the very people who were the most 
anxious to see them performed. 

Mr. Besant closes his book with a sketch 
of a single representative of the sixth 
period of French literature, Pierre Jean de 
Béranger, whom Sainte-Beuve called the 
most popular poet ever in France. His 
muse was lyric. In him our autbor finds 
the sum of the poetry of Pesprit gaulois and 
praises him with more heartiness than any 
of the others. 

The book of the French Humorists is a 
valuable one, it is interesting, it adds 
to our sum of culture, but it is hardly 
a cheerful one in the impression it 
makes upon the reader. The author 
feels this and represents his authors as 
“harping on thesingle strain of wasting life 
and coming death.” Intense love of life is 
the key-note of all French poetry, be tells 
us—a sort of ‘‘pagan doctrine,” be con- 
fesses. A comparison of French with 
English humorists would probably show a 
better hope in those who speak our tongue; 
andif it should we may permit Mr. Besant 
to believe, as he says he coes, that Rabelais 
bas a finer wit than Swift, that we have 
no political sutireso good as the “Satyre 
Ménippée,” that we have no teller of ta.es 
like La Foniaie, and that no English 


song-singer is equal to Béranger. 
whines ARTHUR GILMAN. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. Waurrtter, fortunately, has of late 





years been one of our most industrious | 


poets, as the little row of his books pub- 
lished since ‘* Snow-Bound” happily attests. 
Publishers and public begrudge eminent, 
authors the leisure into which they too often, 
retire long before age demands it, and look 
with marked favor upon men who, like Mr. 
Whittier and Mr. Bryant, carry forward 
their literary labors with a vigor which the 
passage of years cannot weaken. It istrue 
that for an eminent writer frequent publica- 
tion is sometimes dangerous; but he must 


be a hasty reader of such poems as the’ 


present book of Mr. Whittier’s contains who 
finds in them any sign of deterioration or 
tenuity. The two first fitly commemorate 
two of the poet’s friends and the country’s 
benefactors — Sumner and Agassiz; and 
each is stately and kindly and full of Chris 
tian sympathy and grandeur. The episode 
which furnishes the plot of the ‘‘ Prayer of 
Agassiz” would have been made the text 
for cant or drivel by some writers. Under 
Mr. Whittier’s hands it has blossomed into 
a flower of song which will not soon fade. 
The volume is made up largely, of course 
cf the author’s contributions to The Ailan- 
tie Monthly, this journal, etc.; but their 
former reader will not begrudge the bour 
he gives to their new perusal. The last 
thirty pages are devoted to nine poems by 
the author's sister, the late Elizabeth H. 
Whittier, of whom he makes touching 
mention in a brief preparatory note. His 
modest claims for her poetic genius are 
well sustained by the literary and’ lyrical 
merits of the poems published, of which 
“The Wedding Veil” is especially ad- 
mirable. 

It is twelve years since Dr. Holmes has 
published a volume of poems, if we omit 
the pamphlet called “Humorous Poems,” 
which appeared in 1865 and contained 
scarcely any pieces which had not been 
included in his previous books. Songs 
of Many Seasons, the present volume, is so 
good that one can count on his fingers the 
better books our librarians have put on 
their shelves since 1862. Dr. Holmes bas 
half a dozen qualifications cf the first order. 
He is a wit, he can write excellent occa- 
sional poems, and, like all true wits, he can 
touch, if need be, the most pathetic strings. 
His lyric powers, furtbermore, are great. We 
doubt if any American can write more 
melodious verse. The book contains 
nothing better, perbaps, than the hymna 
written for the ceremonies attending the 
laying of the corver-stone of the Harvard 
Memorial Hall, in 1870. To many of our 
readers it will not be new, but it is so short 
that we quote it entire: 

“ Not with the anguish of hearts that are breaking 

Come we as mourners to weep for our dead; 


Grief in our breasts has grown weary of aching, 
Green ts the turf where our tears we have shed. 


. While o’er their marbles the mosses are creeping, 
Stealing each name and its legend away, 
Give their proud story to memory’s keeping, 
Shrined in the temple we hallow to-day. 


“ Hushed are their battle-flelds, ended their marches, 
Deaf are their ears to the drum-beat of morn, 
Rise from the sod, ye fair columns and arches! 
Tell their bright deeds to the ages unborn | 


“ Emblem and legend may fade from the portal, 
Keystone may crumble and pillar may fall ; 
They were the builders whose work is immortal, 
Crowned with the dome that is over us all!” 

Nore who heard this noble lyric sung at the 
ceremony in Cambridge will soon forget it. 
This is one of the ten poems grouped to- 
gether as ‘‘ Memorial Verses.” The other 
divisions of the volume are ‘‘In the Quiet 
Days,” ‘‘In War Time,” ‘‘ Songs of Wel- 
come and Farewell,” “ Rhymes of an Hour,” 
and “For Meetings of the Class of 1629.” 
Under the first bead ‘‘Billand Joe” and 
“Dorothy Q.” come; and under the third 
the verses Dr. Holmes wrote for the Alexis 
welcome in Boston, for the receptious of 
the Chinese and Japanese embassies, for 
dinners to Grant and Farragut, and other 
similar occasions. From the Japanese 
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TIER. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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poem we see that the author has omitted 


the catholic-spirited line 

“God bless the Mikado, long live the Tytvén,”" * 
to which we called attention at the lime or 
its first publication. ‘* Rhymes of an Hour” 
contains the not very good address for the 
opening of the Fifth Avenue Theater, in 


this city, last.winter; the good ‘‘ Rip van 
Winkle” ;-and the very good “Chanson with- 
‘out Music,” one of the hest macaronic poems 


witbin our acquaintance. Of the ** Class 


‘of 1829” poems there are thirteen, every 


year since 1864 having one and 1863 and 
1873 two. There seldom comes to. our disk 
a book upon which we are more tempted 
to dwell; but we will simply commend its 
divers merits to our readers, for many of 
whom it has brigbt.bours in store. 


The Mistress of the Manse has precisely 
the qualities which have made Dr. Hol- 
land’s ‘‘Bitter-Sweet” and 't Katbrina” so 
popular. We once heard an eminent 
‘statesman say that for a man in public lize 
three qualities were necessary—ability, 
integrity, and a knowledge of the American 
people, Something similar must be the 
qualifications of the successful American 
poet, and, since Dr. Holland has unques- 
tionsble integrity and sagacity and a good 
degree of ability, the secret of his success is 
apparent. Tis new poem seems to us much 
better than ‘‘Kathrina” and not quite so 
good as “‘Bitter-Sweet.” It is the story of 
a clergyman’s wife, who comes from the 
South to a parsonage on the Hudson, lives, 
loves her husband and babes, and loses that 
husband and her brother during tbe war, 
sheltering the latter as a refugee before his 
death. The poem contains much that is 
human, much that is pvetical, and little 
that is didactic or prosy. It skillfully 
deals. with thoughts and events more deep 
and pathetic than fall to the lot of most 
women. We could select from the poem 
single passages which, although detached 
from the context, would be recognized as 
having high qualities of thought and ex- 
pression. Dr. Holland appreciates the dif- 
ficulties attending the composition of a 
long poem; and, while he is by no means 
upable to write sborter ones, we think his 
powers areseen at their best in this story 
in verse and itstwo predecessors. In his 
selection of themes Dr. Holland always 
keeps very near the popular beart, and to 
it this his last work, %v which he has «pent 
affectionate toil, will be right welcome. 

The two remaining volumes upon our 
list are the work of women who belong to 
our younger writers and yet are not 
novices in poetic art, Miss Perry’s nume 
has for a few years past grown to be a 
familiar one to the readers of our best 
magazines, and her poetry bas becn un- 
usually successful in winning favor among 
the best portion of the reading public, and 
we may say among poets themselves. After 
the Bull and other Puems is the work of s 
true poet. The pieces the volume Contains 
are almost every one of good quality and 
some of them are of a very bigh order in. 
deed. Misy Perry can on this collection ot 
her verse claim with justice a place among 
the best of our female poets, such as Mrs. 
Thaxter, Mrs. Ilunt, and Mrs. Spofford. 
In lyrical power she excels, and there is in 
many of her poems a glow and enthusiasm 
which are of happy youth, but are very far 
from sentimentality. ‘‘ After the Ball,” 
“Riding Down,” “That Waltz of Von 
Weber's,” and “Magdaiena” are as good 
as any of the contents of the book, per- 
haps; but we could name as many more of 
equal excellence. It would not be easy to 
surpass *‘ Apple Blossoms” by a poem of 
the same sort; it isa beautiful thing. But 
we cannot dwell further on the volume. 

Miss Harriet McEwen Kimball is one of 
the many authors who have been born or 
have livedin Purtsmouth, New Hampsuaire. 
She has been known hitherto as the autuor 
of a volume of hymns, and our rea‘ers 
wil! remeniber her contributions to this 
journal. The prevailing tone of whet she 
writes is devotional and she has contrib- 
uted acceptably to the stores of American 
religious verse. In her new volume she 
seems to-us to have reuched a higher 
mark of excellence than hitherto, and 
the beautiful tinted leaves of the litle book 
are fit garaens for the lilis of her verse to 
bloom in. The first portion of the volume 
is devoted to miscelluneous poems; the 
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second contains but two—both national; 
and in the third is the religious verse. As 
a sample of the excellent literary quality of 
Miss Kimball’s work and of the helpful 
w ture of its religious spirit we will quote 
@ single admirable poem: 


“IT Is L 
@*Tt ts eo hard,’ I said, 
And sat within and told my troubles o'er; 
A band fell softly on my bowed head, 
Yet no one passed my dvor. 


“* A fancy I’ then I said; 
*But oh! to feel that touch forevermore! 
Methinks, indeed, I could be comforted f= 
Ané sorrowed as before. 


“* No other beart can know f° 

Brake out my grief again with bitter ery; 
‘Aud God ts far—so far my faith lets go 

Her hold on Heaven to die!’ 


“Then some one stooped low, 
Kits heart full-throbbing, as with tears, close by: 
* Lord! te tt thou so moved by my woe?’ 
Tle answered: ‘It ts 1.’” 





Borrexen, Anustnosa & Co. have eom- 
pleted their editions of two important bis- 
torical works by the publication of the fifth 
volume of Professor A. W. Ward's translation 
of Curtius’s History of Greece and the second 
and third volumes of Froude’s The English in 
freland in the Eighteenth Century. Ever 
since the publication in this country of Men- 
delesohn's “ Letters” and Gage’s translation of 
Lampadius’s life of the composer his bas been 
@ well-known and a familiar figure. His life 
was all sunshine, and one could not read the 
three volumes we have mentioned without 
knowing the great man more intimately than 
before and feeling a more hearty enthusiasm 
not only for his music, but for his personality. 
Bince their publication nothing about Mendel- 
seohm bas been prioted so important as Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller’s AfendelssohAn; Letters and 
Pecoliections (Macmillan & Co.), which, in the 
English translation of M. E. von Glehn, made 
ander, the author’s eye, has been appear- 
Ing in Laemillan's Magazine. The volume 
will be found a very enjoyable one; 
and to many not its least attractive fea- 
tare will be the admirable pencil-sketch 
eof the composer, by Cari Miiller, which 
formes ite frontispiece. ————A_ new book on an 
old subject is Professor R. B. Anderson's 
America not Discovered by Columbus; A Histor- 
feal Sketch of the Discovery of America by the 
Norsemen tn the Tenth Century (8. C. Griggs & 
Co.). The object of the volume, the last pages 
of which are devoted to an appendix on the 
value of the Scandinavian languages, has been 
“to presenta readable and truthful narrative 
ef the Norse discovery of America” and ‘to 
create some interest in the people, the litera- 
ture, and the early institutions of Norway and 
especially in Iceland.”——————Professor David 
Masson has undertaken of late the revision and 
publication of bis literary essays, one— Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, and other Essays(Macmillan 
& Co.)—having been published and two more 
being announced. Of the contents of the first- 
named volume, now before us, the essays on 
“The Life and Poetry of Shelley’’ and “ The 
Life and Poetry of Keats” are new; those on 
* Wordsworth,” “‘ Scottish Influence io British 
Literature,” “‘ Theories of Poetry” and “‘Prose 
and Verse—De Quincey’’ first appeared 
in the author's “Essays, Biographical and 
Critical,” published in 1856. In The 
Ancient Nation (Pott, Young & Co.) is con- 
tained a good and serviceable history of the 
Jews, for general reading. Beginning at the 
period of the patriarchs, the story is brought 
down to modern times; and, since it is written 
fn the conversaticnal form, it will not be found 
too dull or abstrase for young people. The 
Christian tone of the book is admirably main. 
tained, but prejudite against the Jewish peo- 
ple is uniformly avoided; and the young reader 
will arise from the book not only with a wiser 
head, but a kinder heart, so far as the Hebrew 
mation isconcerned. The story is accompanied 
by a number of woodcuts of creditable execu- 
tion. Mies Elizabeth Peake, in whose 
**Pen Pictures of Europe"? we found not very 
much to praise, has performed e more weighty 
and useful service in the preparation of a His- 
tory of the German Emperors and their Contempo- 
varies (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), translated from 
the German and compiled from authentic 
sources. The author’s idea has been ‘to be- 
gin with Charlemange and come down to the 
present time, taxing as a clue, throngh the 
Middle or Dark Ages, a connected outline of 
the lives of the emperors and the great events 
which occurred in their times, with a brief 
mention of their contemporaries,” In her 
goodly volume she has madea useful contri. 
bution to European history. The mechanical 
execution of the work is substantial and hand- 
some. The last volume in Mr. Jobr Foster 
Kirk’s revised edition of Prescott’s works (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) is Vol. II of the History 
of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
oe Spain. Of the importance of this re- 
vision, of the value of Mr. Kirk’s labors, and 
of the cheapness and elegance of the volumes 
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thearselves we do not need tospeak again.—_—— 
The third volume of Mr. Rossiter Johnson's 
“ Little Classics’’ series (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) is called “Tragedy”? and includes Poe's 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” De 
Quincey’s **The Vision of Sudden Death,” 
Mrs. Judson’s ** The Kathayan Slave,” “The 
Lauson Tragedy,” by J. W. De Forest, “The 
Bell Tower,” by Herman Melville, and ‘*The 
Story of La Roche,” by Henry Mackenzie. 
——Mr. Nast’s /Uustrated Almanac for 1875 
(Tlarper & Brothers) appears at the usaal time 
and io the form in which all {ts issues save the 
first have been published. The number is of 
the excellent character, both in pictures and 
text, we regularly expect; the most enjoyable 
thing it contains being Mr. Thomas Butler 
Gunu's ** Doctor Johnson," which keeps con- 
stantly eo near the truth, and yet witb evident 
satire, as to be a thoroughly delightful bit of 
word caricature, 


«.--Three books which appear in covers 
after having been read with eatisfaction by 
nota few of those who enjoy serial novels 
and continued papers of adventure are Wilkie 
Collins’s The Frozen Deep (William F. Gill & 
Co.); Justin McCarthy's Linley Rochford 
(Sheldon & Co.); and General Custer’s My 
Life on the Plains (Sheldon & Co.); the first 
having been printed in L/arper’s Weekly and 
the second and third in The Gulazry. Mr. Col- 
lins’s etory, in a less complete form, was, it 
will be remembered, the one he delivered on 
the lecture platform when he was in this coun- 
try; and some of our readers, we suppose, 
heard it then and will be glad to bring up again 
from the printed page the characterizations 
which were so forcibly given by the spesker’s 
voice. ‘Others will find in the book a dramat- 
fe and interesting tale. The volume also con- 
tains “A Terribly Strange Bed,” the story 
with which Mr. Collins made bis début as a 
reader, in London, in the spring of last year. 
Mr. McCarthy is certainly one of the most en- 
tertaining of Eoglish-speaking mageazinists. It 
would be difficult, for instance, to write a more 
readable article about the present state of 
the Church of England than he furnished to 
the November Galazy. As a story-teller, if less 
successful, he is, at least, interesting and un- 
conventional. To come to General Custer’s 
book, we may say that it is a fortunate thing 
when one of our soldiers writes, like Gen- 
Scott or Col. Marcy, about his own life and ex- 
perience; or, like Geno. McClellan and Gen. 
Halleck, about others’ campaigns. We have, 
happily, quite a little Iibrary of this military 
literature. Gen. Custer is a brilliantand brave 
soldier, a fact of which, we may remark, he is 
perfectly aware; but his egotism does not pre- 
vent him from writing sketches which are both 
interesting and useful, They will be missed 
by the teaders of The Galaxy, but the book they 
form will be liked in the circulating libraries, 


ooo The Science of Law (D, Appleton & Co.), 
by Sheldon Amos, professor of jurisprudence 
ion University College, London, Is a treatise de- 
signed to set forth the general priociples com- 
mon to all the forms and varieties of law. The 
work was not prepared specially for lawyers 
and for the most part avoids the technicalities 
of the profession. Though by no means super- 
ficialand trashy, it is well adapted to the popular 
reader who bas average Intelligence and a 
thoughtful and inquiring turn of mind. Much 
less elaborate than the great work of 
Bentham and also than Austin’s “Jurispru- 
dence,”’ It, nevertheless, travels over the 
same field and deals with the same general 
legal conceptions. The materials to be gath- 
ered up and classified in ascience of law are 
those which relate to the essential institutions 
ofsociety, tho;e which relate to the nature 
conditions, and limits of those rules of action 
which have their basis In the governmental 
will, and those which pertain to the language, 
terminology, and devices for legislation. These 
are the great pivots around which the science 
revolves. Mr. Amos seems to have grasped 
the demands of the problem both comprehen. 
sively and exhaustively, and in the compass of 
fourteen chapters he has given about enough 
to interest and instruct the non-professional 
yet serious reader, Lis style is lucid and com- 
pact, This treatise ls proof conclusive, if any 
were needed, that law, notwithstanding its 
eceming contradictions and real diversities in 
different countries and ages, embraces a suffi- 
cient number of general facts and conceptions 
to admit of scientific statement. The book is 
thoroughly readable and will pay for being 
read. 


-...Mr. George R. Cathcart’s The Literary 
Reader (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) is ace 
mirable alike in plan.and execution, Mr 
Cathcart has aimed to make nota compen. 
dium of English literature but a reading book 
which, while it shall answer every requiremc nt 
demanded of the better class of sixth readers 
usually put into the hands of pupils, shall also 
introduce to their’ acquaintance a considerable 
number of the best English and American 
authors as they appear in selections from their 











best works. When one reflects how lasting an 
impression is made upon the youthful mind 
by the selections read at school—and many 
a man’s sole knowledge of ** Paradise Lost,” for 
{oetance, is thus attained—it will readily be 
seen that Mr. Cathcart’s idea is an excellent 
one, and that his book, if well prepared, ought 
to be given precedence over almost all other 
advanced readers. The chief value of the 
Hillard series has been found to rest in the ex- 
cellence of its selections and of its compiler’s 
biographical sketches, but in both particulars 
the present work is better still, The extracts 
have been judicivusly made; the explanatory 
notes are fit, though few; the biographical 
notices are models of terse but not incomplete 
records ofauthors’ lives ; and the usefulness of 
the book is enhanced by a good vocabulary and 
an excellent little dictionary of the most 
noted English-writing authors, embracing those 
quoted from and very many others as well. Its 
mechanical appearance is of the hizh order we 
have frequently had occasion of late to note 
with gratification in the issues of its pub- 
lishers, 


...- Hurd & Houghton have issued the first 
number of The United States Official Tustal 
Guide, of which they are the publishers. The 
work is to be revised and published quarterly, 
under the authority of the Post-office Depart- 
ment, and in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress approved on June 23d of this year. It is 
intended to supersede the publication of a 
Post-office Directory by the Department. The 
value of the work to the general public has, of 
course, been kept specially in view in the prep- 
aration of The Guide, and it will prove to be 
a useful publication to very many and an in- 
dispensable one to nota few. Beginning with 
an account of the organization of the Depart- 
ment and some general suggestions to the 
public, its contents embrace information about 
rates of postage, domestic and foreign, regis. 
tration, money-orders, and the time of depart- 
ure of foreign mails ; but the bulk of the work 
is occupied by lists of post-offices in the United 
States, the first arranged alphabetically, the 
second by states and counties, and the third by 
counties. The value of the publication we 
have sufficiently indicated by this mere men- 
tion of {is contents. The typography is clear 
and an agreeable contrast to that of too many 
pamphlets of this kind, 


...- The Earth as Modified by Tuman Action 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is a revised edi- 
tion of Dr. George P. Marsh’s ** Man and Na- 
ture,’’ and is the result of an Italian transla- 
tion of the work which was published at Flor- 
encefour yenrsago, In preparing this transla- 
tion for the press Dr. Marsh ** made numerous 
corrections in the statement of both facts and 
opinions, incorporated into the text and in- 
troduced io notes a large amounvt of new data 
and other {llustrative matter, attempted to 
improve the method by differently arranging 
many of the minor subdivisions of the chap- 
ters,’ and suppressed a few passages which 
seemed tobim superfluous. Ile bas now made 
many other corrections and changes, re- 
writing much of the book and making both in 
text and notes numerous and important ad- 
ditions, founded upon bis owo observation 
and thatof otberstudents. This condensation 
of the new preface will sufficiently exhibit the 
new importance and value, tn its present 
form, of what has been recognized ever since 
its publication as an important and valuable 
work. 


.eeeMr. Talmage fs at his best {fn his lighter 
essays, ‘Their tone is somewhat loud, o¢ 
course—all American humor is full of exag- 
geration, our critics tell us; the sketching is 
done witb a bold, blunt pencil, and the point 
of the joke ts missed by nobody; but the sar- 
casm never stings, the moral lesson is always 
eound, and the bonhommie irresistible. Lis 
Round the Tea- Table (Cowperthwait & Co.) is a 
collection of scraps, most {ff not all of which 
have done duty as newspaper articles, some of 
them fn Tue INDEPENDENT. “ Beefsteak for 
Ministers’? and ‘*Tbe Massacre of Church 
Music’*are among them. Our readers will be 
able from these specimens to judge of the 
character of the volume. The book is well 
printed, but the engravings with which It is 
embellished are of a very cheap quality. 


-.»-A friendship formed by Dr. Channing, 
upon one of his visits to England, with Miss 
Lucy Aikin led to a correspondence which was 
continued from 1826 to 1842 and which has ncw 
been publiehed (Roberts Brothers). Dr. Chan- 
ning wished before his death to reclaim his own 
letters, in order to guard against their publica- 
tion, regarding them as containing many crude 
and imperfect judgments. lis estimate of 
them may be somewhat harsh; yet they will 
not add much, we judge, to Dr. Channing’s 
reputation. As the current comments of two 
remarkably acute and well-informed persone 
upon the evests of the day they are of con- 
siderable value. Not oniy upon the topics in 
which Unitarians had an especial interest, but 
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upon questions of literature, history, and poll. 
on the discussions are intelligent and instract. 
eos The Power of Grace (S. Warrison & Co) ts 
& book written by the Rev. 8. II. Platt, AM, 
to prove that men can be * instantaneous), 
dclivered from the power of acquired habits— 
such as the use of tobacco, rum, etc.—so that 
they shall thereafter have uo craving for the 
indulgence’’; also that “ persons of nervous 
temperament” can be “so kept by the power 
of grace that In times of continuous Strain of 
duties while in a state of nervous exbaustiog 
they shall be free from all sense of irritabil. 
ity’; also that any congenital appetite of 
craving can be immediately rooted out of the 
nature by prayer for purifying grace. ‘These 
doctrines are certainly important, if true, 
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MRS, LORTON'S 


Architecture for General Students, 


toith {ustrations, just published by HURD & DOUGH 
TON, New York, Toe Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
4s the only compact, comprehensive guide in the English 
language and is adapted to use in schools, by oe 
and by intelligent people generally. For sale by all 
sellers. Price $1.50. 
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’ g SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 


TRAVEL. 


Travels Across South America. 


from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


BY PAUL MARCOY. 


[LLUSTRATED Five HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
1 on Woop, 

Drawn by KE. Rrov, and maps printed in colors 
from drawings by the author. Two vols. 4to, 
elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt.........+- cesses 5 
This is by far the most superbly Miestrates work 

of travel ever offered for sale in thiscountry. The 

engravings are throughout executed with surprising 
delicacy and finish; the designs show that grace in 
execution of which French artists only seem capa- 
ble; and the text introduces us into a region which, 

although abundantly tnteresting, is by no means 80 

well known to us as are many countries which are 

gore remote from us. In all mechanical details these 
yolumes represent the very perfection of book- 
making. 


From the London Times. 

M. Marcoy has a full share of the spirit, vivacity, 
and garrulity which make a French traveler the most 
of i in his own book. With suf- 
ficient science to “write with intelligence and exact- 
ness of the flora and fauna of the country he visits, 
of the ethnological and idi tic distinctions which 
characterize these tribes of Indians, his strongest 
point and the chief attraction of his work ts his great 
skillas a draughtsman. He sketches nearly every- 
thing which he describes, and gives us 500 pictures of 
the life, manners, and scenery which come under his 
eye. Such a book is a treat which the English reader 
does not often get. If, which we hope will not prove 
to be the case, the British public will not believe that 
there is more sound instruction in such a work as 
thisthan ina geographic manual,and more amuse. 

went than in a novel, we can only say let him alone. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 











Now Ready: 


An Important Theological Work. 


THE PARAGLETE, 


An Essay on the Personality and stiate 
try of the Holy Ghost, with some 
Reference? to Current Disens- 
sions. One vol. 12mo. $2. 


Tue fact that this remarkable work ts published 
anonymously, taken in connection with its bold tone 
end vigorous style, must excite curiosity as to its au- 
thorship and command for it wide attention. “ How 
far is it possible,” the author asks, “to divest the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost of such mystery 
tsis superstitious rather than religious? Christian 
theology affirms the existence of a Ghost—a spiritual 

Person—who Is the highest Teacher of truth and the 

Myreme Minister of comfort. Does that dogma carry 

Whitsuch a quality of mystery as resents the in- 

Yestigations of reason, or is it possible so to use rea- 

son as to see, even with considerable distinctness | 

that the word Ghost is the proper development of the 
word Person, and that without such progress and con- 
fummition the word ‘ Person’ would becomea limited 
and self-exhausting term?” This inquiry ts,in the 
first place, theological and expository, occupying the 

Christian standpotnt, and endeavoring to trace the 
Outline and ih the it of a positive faith. 
In the next place, it is almost wholly critical and con- 
troversial, dealing frankly with objectors and objec- 
tions, and examining in a fearless but equitable way 
the pretensions of many Sadducees. The treatise 
Will be found a valuable aid by Christian men who de- 
are to show cause why they retain their old theo- 
bogical landmarks, and will enable them to give con- 
dusive answer to the Sadduceeism of the time,which 
i 90 persistent ana boastful in many directions. 
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Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 0 


Mrs. pian Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cen! 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Cholce. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM, ATale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. CASTLETON. Limo, C Cloth, $1.25. 


ys. Oe OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper, 


ph mig td Dectee Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 7% ce! 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


DE MILLE'S The Living } Link. Mlustrated. vo, 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50, 


myee a BRADOON'S Taken at at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 


REMNsows Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


VICTOR nogos Ninety-three. mo, Clota, $1.25; 
8vo, Paper, 26 


THE BLUB RIBRON. Ry the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,” “ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” 
etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tz” Harper & DROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2” ILARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt af 
Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squanrg, N. Y. 


"| Latest Sunday- “school Song Book. 





ASA HULL & FR. OG. STAPLES. 
SMM Price 35 cts. $30 
\ naires, 484 reve Publisher, 
900 Race 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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For Sale by Booksellers General 











EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


WHITTIER’S NEW SOOK. 


Hazel-Blossoms. $1.50. 

A charming volume, containing the poet’s noble 
tribute to Charles Sumner, the short pieces he has 
produced within the past two years, and several 
poems written by his sister Elizabeth. 


DR. HOLMES’S NEW VOLUMRB. 
Songs of Many Years. $2. 

“ When grave, he charms us by his truth and man- 
liness of feeling and his sweetness of sentiment; 
when gay, he delights us with the glance and play of 
the wildest wit and the richest humor.” 


TROWBRIDGE’S NEW STORY. 
Fast Friends. 

Vol. IV in the “ Jack Hazard” series. Dlustrated. $1.50. 

“ Fast Friends” is complete in itself, yet continues 
the story of Jack Hazard ina way to delight young 
and old readers. The four “Jack Hazard” stories— 
namely, “ Jack Hazard,” “A Chance for Himsetf,” 
“Doing His Best,” and “ Fast Friends”—are among 
the most interesting and healthy stories ever written 
for and about boys. Price $1.50 each ; in box, $6. 


Little Classics. 
L. EXILE. IL INTELLECT. Ul. TRAGEDY. 
Containing Stories and Sketches by HAWTHORNE, E. 
E. HALE, Bret HARTE, De QUINCEY, Dz FOREST, 
DICKENS, MRS. JUDSON, and others. $1 each vol. 


“In these little prestity. tA Sola aoe hg books 
the reader of av 


possess the 
cream of eee matare aad the best of or the best 


NORA PERRY'S BOOK. 
After the Ball and ether Poems. 
$1.50. 
Avolume of poetry that sings itself in charming 
ballads and idyllic pieces. American literature has 


few lyrics more engaging and musi¢al than this book 
contains. 


The Schoolmaster’s ‘Trunk. 
Pysimposcd Bn sms cloth, $1. 


“Fall o geod, som sense. An earnest 
plea, howe veiled S Playful | jenguage. for over- 
worked woman kind, There iso hints in plenty 
for the ‘ men folks.’ "> Worcester 

*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ayy. 

















HE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young people 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose ts to 

interést, while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 

sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Leuisa M. Aicott, 
Rebecea H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cure Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 

Historical Articles, mations, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Pacts and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the publishers. 

Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & Co., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 
PUBLICATIONS ;: 
8T. WINIFRED’S, or the World of School, 1 
vol. 12mo....... qaacen esbdccesesocesoece eccccccee OL 
ERIC, or Little by Little. Lvol. 12mo.,,........ 
JUAK SOR, ATale of tae Life. 1 vol. 


lene tee eee eeesesereetan nets eeereseresesesseee 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 





W. FARRAR, 
recently publ ished. 

ete or Bo ag ody SOCIETY. Prof. 
THE DAN Ivol. lémo. ae eosee 0 50 


pores IN A FEW DAYS: 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Dr. Holland’s New Narrative Poem, 


The Mistress of the Manse, 


By DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” “ Kathrina,” ete. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Full gilt, $2.50. 


Jules Verne’s Latest Work, 
The Mysterious Island.  « 


WRECKED IN THE AIR. 
One volume, Svo. 48 Diustrations. 

Cloth, 6@ Cents, Paper, 30 Cents, 

FROUDE'S “ THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THB 
XVIlirH CENTURY.” Vols II and Ul, com 
Pleting the work. Per volume, 62.50. 

PROSPER MERIMEE’S LETTERS TO AN INCOGe 
NITA, WITH RECOLLECTIONS BY LAMAR- 
TINE AND GEORGE SAND, (Bric-a-Brac Se 
ties.) 8q. 12mo, $1.50. 

MURRAY'S MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. Cr. 
$vo. Ilustrated.. “és 8s 

TORREY’S THEORY oF FINE ART. . ‘imo. - 18 

EPOCHS OF HISTORY. Each 1 vol.,iémo, with 


VOLS. I, 11, AND Ill OF THE SERIES :, 
SEZEBOUM’s PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 
Cox’s THE CRUSADES. 

GARDINER’s THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-48. 


CURTIUS’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Vol. V.... $2 80 

MARSH'S THE EARTH, ete. 8v0............... - 40 

VAN OOSTERZES'S CHRISTIAN DOGMAT- 
ICS. 8 VOMS..........0creccsveeesees ecceccessene 6a 


VERNE’S A FLOATING cITY.< etc. Nlustrated. 30 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL CHROMOS 


TO BE GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 


“OUR MONTHLY” for 1878, 


We have now ready three highly-finished <hesmen 
representing the scenery of two of the most charm- 
ing lakes in the world—one being a view of 


LAKE COMO, in Italy; 
the other of 


LAKE GEORGE, in our own country; 
and the third Chromo representing a beautiful 


SCENE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS IN 
ITALY. 


mT geoies of these Chromos will be given to arene. 
OUR _ NTHLY ” for 1875. The 
os ey! tise be mounted on card-board, wendy fo 
framing Hk mes - oil-painting, for thirty cents “adilit 








for ea: 

On 0 and pe oun MONTHLY ” for one 
year. Se Git csdccatasncadaaneseaee 5 
Or, with IO satin toatl. nine eteniilias 355 
awLY foro mounted and ous MONT 8s 

* for one year, postage 

moe ronin tedand OUR MONTH: 
LY” for one tage paid............. 15 
«3th foloena "Geriala are now running through 


and are attracting great atten- 

er Ita s Power for Good end Evil. By 
Tie W Wond dertul Life. By Hespa STRETTON, aus 
comes nds wee. a Gip,” ete. 


(Corameniced in Septembe r.) 
“OUR MONTHLY” for is3 eve ne a highly ate 
ve volume. Specimen number 25 Cents, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 


pone ee 


Brothers, Shipowners. 








NELSON & PHILLIPS. 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Augusta Larned....$1 @ 
GLAUCIA, A Story of Athens 13 
PETER THE APPRENTICE es 
LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. GEORGE PECK, 





Di atacstckediccaaaatiansadddenndcadnedent.enscetaens 1% 
THE CLASS LEADER. sid the Rev. J. Atkin. 

Gc cocacctdindacndudicadudadercesdentaessesinccions 1 
THE MAN OF ONB BOOK, OR THE LIFE OF 

THE REV. WM. MARSIL............cccceseeeees 18 
ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTION.........00.00008 1% 





Traveller's “ Review 


BEECHER’S 
Bto 

ping News, and a fine va- 

gan be foun nd inte matter 

8 — soane in the oe 


in the Weekly $200. ‘The Favors 
Re Fam Fras Famnliy Newspeper of of New Er or #200, Uy Ene 
to Clubs. WO NGTON TLANDE & Co., 


Traveller Buildings, Boston, Mass. 





LORD A, -egmebatien ESSAYS, in 1 vol. Cr. 20 
oneal same, Paper Covers..........sssecsscesseessees 10 
se cae pes Sreefor & of 

to hi e 
MONTHS Office of delivery Weas not 
ask ° bscribe for 
our they know 


FREE. 
he 


ble Tanaungs just how to 
market. Felco 
a ci PURDY, Palmyra, N 








THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY MOLT & CU.,N. Y, 
B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


let: and 3 iu ASD Boo eS uams, 


any address’ on application. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Soscosecs 

goesesee? 

= 

& 

. 

> 

na 

@ This magazir2 i:n* now been nearl 
> —- reputatc: 

@ its condactor 

3 Folks. You 

4 

& 

z remaining Buut~.'s Of this year free 
» 4 Address, Jou 
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The Little Corporal. 7 


A® ‘LLUSTRATED MACAZIN= FOR BOYS P cIRLS. 


y ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the ¢ 
a os —— of its reading matter and the 

2 pero in each number wholesome entertainment for the Little P 
nz ¥olks, wed Old Folks with young hearts. Terms $1.50 a , Pustage 
> Paid. Clubs of = mes at one time. @1.10 each Postage Paid. Specimen numbers | 10 cents. ¢ 


Two N onths Free! re sent during chlo sosmth  prostres 


NE. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Itts. ‘ 
0O000000060000060000004 


liatnneaieeniaes 





a 


beauty of its Mllustrations. ¢ 


ful Premiums for Clubs! 








a 
BOL EREROROESEE LOGE 





ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 





Bright, Cheerful, RK -y 5 nO the side 
> ‘em perance 
Progressive, al- ve 4 cue Curie. 
waysuptothead- tian morality. 
vancing thought w hatever is 
of the times, the — 
HOME MAGA- jdemns, without 
ZINE takes rank fear or favor, 
with the qs and makes it 
and wost influ- self felt in the 
en cee lige 4 
odicals the eop 
day. power for good. 





THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Aine, of 
America Is-‘more thor -vughly be gc ne aye et a 
Perioatea! inthe eran.ry ns icine 


HER WORK 

“DEBORAH. N ORMAN: tsp ure ee- 

WARD.” A new serial «t..1y by T. 8. ARTHUR will be 

commenced in January. or, THE CAB- 

FIFTY YEARS AGO; ;INS OF THE 

WEST.” By ROSsELLaA bcs. papers will be 
{resh and new and of ut:3:val mtn 


THESTORY ’'e LLER,” 2 — 


unuseally rich. Besides an abandance o! of = 
Sturies, two or three serv: will be given during th 


9 NEWEST PATTERNS f 

BUTTERICK'S SH", PATTERNS so 

are given by special arran; =n-ent erery m — THE 
THE LION IN LOVE.” Nrenrdpr 

= READER,” two nage axé splendid ane dh 


— One of these is set: a }ree to every sub- 
er 


£9 50 a year is the priceof “ skTHUR'S ILLUS- 
TRATED HOME. MAGAZ:N#.” In clubs: 
copies for $6! 6and one extra to gt er-vp of cluba, 
10 and one extra $20. (27 cente must be 
added to euch subscription for prepayment of post- 
age forthe year. Specimen numbers 5 cents, tn cur- 
rency or postage stam, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 1875.—Postpaid. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Ulinstrated.—Published Monthly. 


Sabecription price.........81.50 
Postaye........ * oerevcceneose 10 ++. $1.60 
Payabie in advance. A Sample number will 
be seut for oe poe wp 
CP New subscribers i ¥ their money 
— rd receive the pang pa Ty of this year 
ree. 


JOUN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


A Noble Book for the Older Boys. 
THOSE BOYS. By Faye HUNTINGTON. 16mo. 
EE IE LLL LEE OES. $1 50 


A work of absortt interest, excellent in 
style, and teaching the highest lessons. 


A Valuable Historical Volume. 
PLYMOUTH AND TIE PILGRIMS: or, Inci- 











aents and Adrentures of the First Settlers, 
By JOSEPH BANVARD, D.D. "Laat i6mo. 
ee ge ening SY OO LE yo  pQi e 1% 


Every New Englander, wherever he resides, 
shoud. own this buok.—S iflc American. 


Boston: ND. LUTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


offers to and will give to every subscriber, whether 

Single or in a Club, who pays _ wo for 1875 ani 

routs direct to this o Copy of ened 
ESCUE,” the Ifundsomest’ dors? ever 0! 

Terms, $3 per annum. For Groslars, ‘containing 

terms for Clubs. etc., address 1. A. GO. ining 

Gor. Sixth and Chestnut surcets, Philuaciphis, ty 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 




















A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Dr. Hatfiel@s 


Gaunes Hines Bax. 


This Edition cov:sios over fifty pew 
Tunes of the choicest «'::3. No other collec- 
tion of Hymns and- uses can compare with 
it and no other Is so hes; 


RETAJ3. PRICE, $2. 


The most reasen:37%e terms for introduction. 


*,° Single copier 7.7 examination, to be returned if 
not adopted, wil: L« sent without charge. 


Send for Sar-pi: Mages and Descriptive Oirculars. 
Ivison {[LAKEMAN, TAYLORE:CO. 


188 and 140 Grand St., N. Y. 
188 and 135 State St., Chicago. 





Nit Nc. BOOK. 


mon F. ek naman” 





Clarke's 


New Method & 3 Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
eneral Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Musie stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, 22 Chestnut § st. 


SCHOOL TRIAD. 


A new and thorough! = ext-beok, § for the 
stady of vocal music in. te, and 
gunner Se a "containing p about sae, eae, 


Exerc Also 
ms ee ae sioay of Kelative ech, | 
e tone of the sca 


» maki. | vy most ra teal for schools 
ever published 


Sees ad on coraies of M crote st i 0. 


THOMAS’S 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


an work just issued, but which has been many years 
a and of which the author may well be 


PiThe collection cannot fail to take the front rank in 
cburch —_ and be used wherever the best music 


isa 
The Music is admirable for artet ys With- 
out ae on the whole ve ficult, it is in perfect 
taste and for ereer > ‘or musica) families. and 
musical societies the book has a special adaptation. 


Price, in Boards, $2.50. Cloth. $3. 











POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLE EDITION. 





wun, Bestique.. .90 % Scherzo ne +3 

1 0B ite 10% 

Wevecscegsosee 200 Rayons d’Azur...... 09 

Celebre” A tele. . -} EA orto Oberon. 4 ‘hands 2 00 
le Ses cccece ° on, ecag- see 

Souvenirde Lima.... 100 Ave Maria (Voeal),.. bR 


‘All books and music sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Beston. 
CHAS. I. DITSON & Co., 
711 Broadway, New York, 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P. P. BLISS. 
For Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 





Sunday-schools. 
offered ' oO 
Re ee ae A 
Published As will be tn ig ngs that 


salen 
~ rane and d inguence, 
Beside es these will be found many NEW AND 
¢ 


Got ngs 
lay-schoo! by this most popular — -zit 





Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 30 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
By 8. W. STRAUB. 


It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 
EXERCISES THAN ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 

Ma arta “Good Cheer” in all its depart- 


Sivers a cpaidichniniaieih abies 
In stiff paper covers, 50 cents, single; $5 per dozen. 

In board covers, Oc cents. ny eo s6 ot dozen. A 

specimen copy sent by mai) on f 50 cents. 


ROOT & LEWIS, cnbines: Ill. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 








[November 5, 1874, 


ig a ee ae | 
H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONN, 


FINE CARRIACES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. Landaus, Laudauleties, and Clarences 0e8 
specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weichts to full ditto, We 
invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE-FRONT LANDAULETTE, thead 
vantages of whicb have only to be known to be appreciated. it being a Land:u and = 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertiblé from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer andan Octagon Glass-Front Luvdaulette for Win. 
ter. We build Five Sizes of these beautitul carriages, 

HASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS “BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT To 09 
Factory, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest: and best of work at ** Factory Prices” 
Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular, 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


at VIENNA, 13873, PARIS, 1867. 
AL AY swarded hichest premiums at 


atonal Expositions in Eu- 
fous ene eae. undreds there Rave not 


been | in all whee rt noner organs have been 


American organs which 

have — obtained any 

—s in Europe or which pone rg le such extraordi- 
pgnized exce 





nary an ; poor to commend a 
eG \ reclared by Eminent at ny he in both 
N ° pomlspueres to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMO AR, with opinions of more 
than One Th d (sent 


free). 
A E T Sold always at fixed 
oe eaten which are To 
in price-lists and sul subject o diecast. 


tom of ints no their catalogues 
vor Ohish Pi h prices, from 0 prin Bem Co ig are 


metimes 'y-five per cent e 

rthe organ the “higher the ees, price 
and and the larger the discount. me 

mend other organs tha: ~~, -~ Mason & Hamlin, 

because the ~e eo enormous disovants = — = 

in, wi 

at improvementa, at Cai Catalogue 

ice, and on jgcene tmpron pe See style, 

the best 0 reer that’ can be an be made, as 10 was it can 


j nh peewee Be the maker having gr it facilities 
NEWS STYLE Hescnant Cases. 


ery rich sate beautiful, adding 
Later to othe ce power and resonance; with other 
rtant a YMENTS exclusively 


New plans 
S. adopted 
for EN v's * monthly 


eral o YEAY with privilege o ofparch ase. 





Five Octave Double Keed Organ 
in tte t Resonant Case, with Five 
Stopes ve ox Wieens: Automatic Swell, K nee 

well, 








ey $14.30, 
» % 
PLAN. Pa; Jy In Three| In Six | In Nine eet. 























oO. | «2792 | wos) 2792) oe 
No.4 | 7150 | 1636] 1636) 1636 
No.5 | 67 06 = 6706) — = 
No.6 | 69 90 ” 











No. 7, -/$14.80 cash, $10.44 monthly for 12 months. 


styles at proportionate rates. aes sie 
CATALOG CES eee 


7AN 
rm BOsTo TON. New ¥ORk of 


BRILLIANCY! 


and promptness in the organ attained by the 
PIANOSTOP. Agreatinvention. A beautiful-toned 
Piano, never requiring tuning, musicians will app-e- 
ciate it. Found only in GEO. WOODS & CO.’S OR- 
GANS. Circulars Free. 


te" AGENTS WANTED._£) 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Maas., 
and CHICAGO, Ill. 


200 PIANOS +> ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class taining 

will be ef Lower & fzvoes a — ‘alin i pata? 
or for r in City «r Tonntry, a uring t 4 

em ORACE WATERS & ON. 'N 











gads to let watt the rent money pays the price of 
A large discount to Churches, Schools, ‘Lodges, 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


7” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





We. Wife, and Song........ eocceccccccceee: Dy Strauss. 
Happy Circle Galop.. -. Strauss. 
2 Fi aes Madam Angot. apneanl Waltz. 
Wit be Steam, Polka....... Ha. Strause. 
a tr} aitzes...... ° 
ie ee ig 
a a Louise, 4 4 
Where the ey ate Stra 
yee is at my Window........ Omoree 
DTMIO DGAE......cecccecces scepgeccccescessessecesesé 


of One Dollar. Sold all be 
ordered through any’ Send stamp for 


ON SBENS. Wy. HITCHCOCK, Enbtisher, 





UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Warercoms. 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 184.) NEW YORK. 
Send for Ilustrated Circular aad Prive-List. 





Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 





TED. STATES ORGAN. 
wens. Sharece Bittner & Raymond, 











CHICKERING & SONS 


UNRIVALED 


PIANO-FORTES, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PIANO 
MANUFACTORY IN AMERIOA, 


Over 45,000 of these celebrated Pianos are 
now in use, and the demand is still greater than 
everand ly increasi 

Many valuable improvements have been Jate. 
ly introduced by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 
and these instruments are pronounced by all the 
LEADING ARTISTS of EUROPE and AMER. 
ICA to be the BEST PIANOS in the market, 

Persons intending to purchuse a Piano are in. 
vited to call at our roums and examine our 
stock, 

Our Prices will be fuund to be as low as is con 
sistent with the use only of strictly FIRST 
CLASS STOCK and the VERY BES WORK. 
MEN in every branch of the business. 

A written guaranty given with every Piano 
bearing the name of Chickering & Sons, 

Iliustrated Catalogues giving in full Styles 
and Prices, descriptions of Pianos, Testimo- 
nials, etc., will be sent free, on application to 


CHICXERIANG & SONS, 
31 East 14th Strect, New York, 


THE HAINES PIANO 


‘HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT, 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 

















An Siaselini of icheantcge ten Years 


in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a thorough 
knowledge of Music, with every facility requisite 
av extensive supply, enables us to offer to th passer 
an Organ of superior excellence, quality, variety, 
compass. 


Each Organ Warranted for Five Years 
SATISFACTION G UARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OBTO. OnTO. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO Al.L OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Meaals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR. PARIS, 1867; 
LONDON, 1862. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every — Warranted for Five Yest® 

USTRATED CATALOGU 
with be List mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, x. 
Nos.107, 109, d& 111 East 14th St., New ork. 
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THIS CUT REPRESENTS 
COMBINATION STYLE 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SIMMONS & CLOUGH ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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BACON & KARR, 


(late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 


THE BEST TERMS EVER 

ABSOLUTELY “== 

eli al 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
offer, we do a bart agree to cond o an ent in the 
A of the PEO nan rece ot 2 ce Sf rt and 
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HE | photographic copies of af Jour of Sen eS yt 








moe, Rosseaie : 3 also ome we = + alae. culars, offering er 
THE OLDEST AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN THE Sted pie Fg BA. igin= ven subecss 
. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT double COUNTY and R. R. MAP of the United 6 bg 


BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. Our agents are doin 


making from $30 to Per wi weeks 5 bas we want more 
Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, | siinew.Grentare tree. ‘Now is S omisegcrent van: | “tq 

NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. Phtar ds Frankia Boston's 17 Bast ot Madison BE 
Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 


Chicago ; 619 N. Fifth a 
WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS 
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ness for themselves. We hav 

do the largest business in our hoa We A. right t Z 
exclusive territory, Ley the best tools to work 
with, give the largest cas Book AGENTS and 


ERS’ Concert CANS 
Nererived in tone or poaacy 5 they defy 
tion. The Concerto Stop ts @ fine Imi- 

= of the Human Voice 

EME ented for 6: years. PRICES EX- 
A Fay cash, or part cash a 
ae nthiy or quarterly payments. 
bs instruments taken in ee eer 


 aew Wy; aso for snie at great bargains, 0 all experienced agents ot. the business we furnish 
Wann rent money pays forthem. AGI] decidedly the most profitable. Everybody 
Alt ty D in every County in the United sentes. money. Send your name an at once for 
be I discount to Teac Ministers, Churches, | circulars, terms, etc. ENTS, no matter what you 
Schools, ,etc. lustrated Catalogues mailed. | are doing, send to us for ar iculars. Addi 83 
HORACE WATERS & SON, Publishers, —_— m. 


481 481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 
STE T F STE Pianos received the only 
k GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 


for CHURCH, CHAPEL and PAR- 
LOK. Sup verior work. Baveltg of 
Design. limproved 1 ron 


N MAY 








TALMAGE’S PAPER, 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 

















No. 15 Christopher street. N. ¥. wis, Lo igpngy! y cee a ba twine 
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~ AGENTS WANTED. ees 
_ ATTENTION, ACENTS! 





Libera) commissions and exclusive serrteory, Leng 
ples and circulars free. ind postal card at once to 
HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


MARSHALL'S PORTRAIT OF BEECHER, 
Sg aS UNITED STATES PUBLISHING 





BOOK AGENTS. 


Now is your tim smart, 
eto make money. We want 

whe met m to tntroduce our standard works. Those 

business wi ng to devote the.r whole time to the 

“fen em will Feup & harvest. 


ployed on commission or salary. 
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THE WENRY GILL PUBLISHING Wo. E. MARS ue eer wets were 
COMPANY, | pe 3 Sir: “Accept my th my thanks re qneraving of 
NORWICH, CONN. gay that oes the best SS engraving © of Mr. Beecher I 
For all wishing to vt am Det aps too eo inaaiows anes aoe bara entiOes 
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‘Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
AGENTS WANTED! 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 
EN C.TY AND COUNTRY! 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 


To sell DR. E. B. FOOTE’S 


Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense, 
Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 


Piain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 


thor, has had a national al Dinca for over 20 ¥ 


wor! of ti which 

many would pot like ay gotoa Ot about—del- 

cate questions, of the utmost importance. It con- 

housand pages and over 200 illustra- 

trations, ice for extra doth, $3.75 for library 

binding. Extraordinary terms to Agents. Contents 
table free to every one. 


PLAIN HOME TALK. 
PLAIN HOME TALK. 
PLAIN HOME TALK. 
PLAIN HOME TALK. 


PLAIN HOME TALK, embracing Medical Com- 
mon Sense, isa_work which is colts repidiy in this 
comes and in lish and Ger- 

uages. fifty years, 

ahead of the age; but if it ts, there are thousands of 
peg ‘ople just so much a ead of the times, ion we are in 

ily dye y of letters from — part of ert b soon 
Sta Cai an many from 
strongly endo Gee, the work tnd extollin the 1 Sachot 
forh frankness, and originality. There 
is no work lik iike tt it. Dr. FOOTE is as successful as a 
writer as he is skillful in , ee a a proetent. 4 
ater se man, who full 

ractice with one hand while writin one of the 
tructive and fascinating of books with the 


For ‘contents, ee terms to agents, etc., << on 
er address the MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, = East 28th a Ne ew York. 


SCIENCE In STORY, 
SCIENCE IN STORY, 


by Dr. KE. B. FooTsE, teaches anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene in a comic story. Four volumes now 
reas, Just the for Canvassing Agents. New 
ttractive. No other work in Literature like it. 
The press everywhere speaks in its praise. Just the 
ening for the holidays. Agents are on the loukout for 
something new and novel. Send for the ae of 
“ Sciencein Story,” and see for yourselves. Full of 
and full of comic pictures ade 

by a famous artist. AG WANTED—bo 
ll this new work. Call on or ad 
dress MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 129 

Fret th Ct Naw Ver-, 
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M. KAHNWEILER, 725 
at home, male or female. #345 pe 
W or week, da or evening. No Capital. 
ren ac! 
for All, good: by mail free. A Adaress with ten 
cent return stamp. M. YOUNG. 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


QNSTANT EMPLOYMENT. at home, Male 
Ck. week warranted. No capital. Pd 
. Particulars and valuable sample s ‘nt 
pro with 6-cent return stamp, C. ROSS, Wil- 
Hamsburg. N. Y. 


‘TED.—AGENTS to sell the “ Life and Exe 
a) toot of Dr. Livingstone.” Com ete, 

book. Price sulted’ to the 68. 
SuRLI, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


47 53 a —— to Agents. Address C. M. LINING- 
$ & Brotuer, New York or Chicago. 
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Y._ Employment forall, Patent Novel. 
$10 ag A FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau 8t..N.Y- 


day at h Terms free, Address 
$52$20 Bro. ser. Portland, Maine. 
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wack or $W fortatied. Vi Valuable am pe Ay ye . ae : 
at once to F. M. REED, 
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Agents W Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!12! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tr ts an undoubted fact that we give with THE LN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more besutifu! and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub_ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much im real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the cuEapEst paper published 


OUR LATEST PREMIUM 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 

signed and painted by the t artist, Mr. F. B. 

Carpenter. It'is printed In THIRTY DIFFERENT’ 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each cvlor of 

the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 

SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 

MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 

FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC AKT. 

It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough ani 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
ancanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
@dvantages and inducements as will not ‘only rendec: 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able Wecannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $ gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Wil! our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


or toW L. HEATON, 
116 Monree st., Chicago, Il. 


$2,500A YEAR 


ade with our grand COMBINATION PRO- 
SPLOT US. Represe ae Cecens books. Agents 
say this is the B ST THIS G EVER TRIED. 

@ Books sell themselves oy every 1amily and 
good men can make a busin for life in one 


Box 2183; 





oounty. Agents Wanted on these and our magniti- 
cent itions of Family Bibjee. Full particulars 
free on application Address JOHN E. POTTER & 


Cco., Publishers. Philadelphia. 
20th fe apne in te A ne Wanted fer 








by his friend, Lieni.-Cel. a U. 8. Army. from facts dictated by 
en seen The only autnentic lifeever} ao. Fali«fadven- 
ture and valuable bist information. ‘© pages, Gnely ilins- 
trated. Serd porter crcalare containing cone lete particnlara, 
Free teal, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & n tertdord. Coan. 


$70 A WEEK, 


We want to send free a fifty-cent cumple of the 
best wt article ever -_ by any one Men and 
women 0 can 
easily ‘male as above. “No common " peddiers nor 
penny correspondents wanted. 

H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 


N TE 
defen tite MAN EE Osis She BOI 
PEs bar Piinth ustrated. Engr: 
THE VOICE OF Gon The — Book for Sunday- 
schools and Fmilies. Handsomely bound. TH 
CYCLOPEDIA "OF THINGS: WOR H KNOWING; 
or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know abo’ at 
et., 


farmin; 8 
ars and terros furnished. 
SIL ER'S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING — 
112 and 1104 8 street, P! 
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teresting 8 and tenn ve mann 
been done. Agents a! Se = othe with it, because 
parents will | F it = eir children. Contains 550 


bi Wor territory ress tS GSODSEGED & CO., 


on add 
bers, 14 Barclay street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 


ata Aa ey Riven tine 


body wage ett. $100 to $Wa 
. ZIEGLER & CO.. *Phile<elphia, Pa. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
mavent Employment. Men and Women waat- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Clevelan.i, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES AT HOME 


and Men who have other business wanted as 
agents. Novel are pleasant work, goed pay. Send 
Scent stamp rticulars. E GRAPHIC Come 
PANY, 39-41 Park lace, New York, 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY, 


Full information of this startling Book about to be 
published by us out. Sent Agents who ad tress 
AM CAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct 


AGENTS, do you want the best selling boot e? 
If so, send for terms of “Our Home Physician,” 
“The eer a and sosmente Manual,” Elegant 
Family Bibles Address WM. W. SCOULLAR 
Publisher, I West Madison street, Chicego. 


poeta So 3 E fo Asente.. ete? Combina. 

Book, with Chromos. . send 

a. SEAN 4 CO., New Bedford, a 

$7] lh WEEE to Maljeand Female 


locality. Costs NOTHING to iculars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY &CO., augusta. Maine. 


ARE PUSAN TARE sees, 
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Houng and Old. 
WHAT A LITTLE GIRL CAN DO. 


BY MISS M. RB. KN, HATHEWAY. 








Waex girls are young 'tis proper 
They should learn to knit and sew; 

That’s what my mother tells me, 
And, of course, the mothers know. 


And I can make nice patchwork, 
When some one fits the square; 
And dresses for my dolly, 
For she needs so mach to wear. 


But sister Jenny helps me, 
Because ‘tis quite a task 

To wake a dress in fashion, 
With an overskirtand basque. 


Y've begun a pair of stockings 
For Pussy’'s little paws ; 

T shall finish one by Christmas, 
To hang for Santa Claus. 


For I’m sure be comes down chimney, 
In spite of soot and smoke; 

Though brother Tom, to teaze me,. 
Declares he’s all a joke. 


I know how to go a-shopping 
And buy some spools of thread; 
For I went last week with Aunty, 
And she let me go ahead, 


I sweeten father’s coffee, 
And he always says ’tis right; 
And I run to get his slippers 
When I hear him come at night. 


I'm up early in the morning, 
Sometimes at peep of day; 
There's so much to keep me busy, 
With all this work and play. 
I 


THE STORY AUNT 'TILDA TOLD. 


BY MISS A. M. TIOLMES. 





Mrss Avice was ironing a white muslin 
for a croquet party mext day, when Aunt 
*Tilda came down the back stairs, with half 
a watermelon in ber hands, 

*‘Aunt ’Tilda,” said Miss Alice, ‘can’t 
you tell me some of those rabbit stories I 
used to be so fond of when I wasa little 
girl?” 

‘Bout de rabbit? Laws, chile, I done 
forgit all. When I was a gal I used to be 
great for tell such stories; but sence I jine de 
chuch I ain’t bens tink pon dem ting, 
*ceptin’ ’twas to ’muse de cbillen like. An’ 
*e so long sence you keer "bout dem story 
an’ you grow such big young lady sence 
you ben to Nort’ to school I ain’t tink you 
keer bout yerry [hear] you ole nurse tel! 
story.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, I do care about it, 
Aunt 'Tilda. Wheo I was North I used to 
try to tell your storics sometimes, and 
everybody was interested in them. And 
just a little while ago I hada letter from 
some of the children there begging me to 
write out some of your stories for them.” 

‘Ob! Miss Alice, ain’t you tink I me 
rember eber sence you ben high ‘nough 
for catch me to me belt you go love for fool 
you poo’ old Auntie, Wha’ all dem chillens 
up Nort’ gwine keer ‘bout 8 ole ‘ooman’s 
stories?” 

“Well, Aunt ’Tilda, you used to spoil 
me when I was a4 saucy little girl, and 
you've never denied me anything since; so 
I feel sure you'll let me cdax you to sit 
down and tell me a story while I finish 
these ruffles.” 

“Shot I would look fine to sit down an’ 
tell story while you dairon. You lemme 
finish dem ruffle an’ you sit down an’ res’, 
you chile.” 

“No, Aunt’Tilda, you know Mamma says 
1 must learn to iron my white dresses my- 
eclf. It won't take me long to finish.” 

“Ox! go "long, Miss Alice, you Ma ain’t 
gine keer ef 1 do dis leetle bit. "Sides, 
gin’t you know I can’t talk ef I ain’t got 
gomsting fordo? Sit down an’ eat piece 
dis crenm melon J fetch for you, an’ I'll try 
for tell yousome. I gots forstudy, dough 
{though], so long sence I ber tink ‘pon dem 
ting.” 

go for a few minutes Aunt ’Tilda ironed 
away in silence, and then: 

“Well, Miss Alice, specs I might mek 
trial for "member one "bout 

DE RABBIT AN’ DE ALLIGATOR. 

“One ebenin’ de Alligatot ben lyin’ 
io de sun, an’ Br. Rabbit him come 
down dere walkin’ through de mash 
{marsh}. When 'e see de ‘Gator, bim 
gay to hesclf: ‘I gwino fool Br. Alll- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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gator. I want for. go 'cross dat. ribber, 
an’ I gwine tell um I got one light’ood 
knot, jus’ de kin’ bim like for eat. It so hot 
me don’ wan’ for go roun’ by de big road, 
80 me gwine hire Br. Alligator for tuk me 
"cross for dat same pine-knot.’ 


‘*Se when ’e pit dete 'e put on 'e bes’ 


smile, an’ say: *Good ebenin’, Br. Alliga- 
tor. How yot is dis ebehin’?’ 

**Br. Alligator him say: ‘I ain’t so well, 
tank de Lord. I jus’ crawlin’. Wha’ de 
news, Br. Rabbit? (You see de ’Gator 
can’t get round good out o’ de water for 
year de news.) 

“*Why, Br. Alligator, you ain’t yerry 
*bout de big settin’ up to ole Coon house? 

“**No, wha’ settin’ up dat? Alligator 


“ Oh! sho, go long! You ain’t yerry 
"bot ole Coon son dead with the jaw- 
lock °’ 

‘* Hush you mount’, Br. Rabbit. You 
mes 3 de lockjaw.’ 

**- De same ting I ben a-tell you "bout. 
Well, I is ’vited to de settin’ up, an’ I 
gwine to 'tend, an’ ’e gittin’ so late I could- 
n’t go roun’ by de big road for git dere in 
time ; an’ do, ef you please, Br. Alligator, I 
want for know ef you couldn’t tuk me 
‘cross de crik.’ 

* Alligator say: ‘No, Br. Rabbit, you 
go ‘long. I ain’t got time for bodder wid 
you.’ 

“**But, Br. Alligator, jus’ listen me. You 
ain’t know I got one pive-knot, fat an’ ten- 
der (you kin chaw um aisy); an’ ef youtuk 
me 'cross you shall bab um for eat.’ 

“*Oh! git out, Br. Rabbit. I ain’t want 
none o" your scheme.’ 

‘***But, Br. Alligator,dat pine-knot is dere 
for true. I hide um jus’ under dat palmetto 
bedge, de odder day. I sorry for leabe um, 


. but um too heaby for me to tote,so I bide 


um dere’ 

**Den de’Gator biggin for shake ’e tail 
an’ lick ’e chop an’ shine out ’e green eye 
on Br. Rabbit, for see ef ’e in earnes’. An’ 
bumbye ’e say: 

“* Well, Br. Rabbit, ef you sure for git me 
dat light’ood-knot, I dunno but I might tuk 
you ’cross on my back. ‘Cause, you see, I 
bery like light’ood, an’ ’pear like ’e go for 
strengken [strengthen] me. Bery bard 
time dese days. Ain’t fin’ much bittle 
[victuals] in de crik. But, min’ now, Br. 
Rabbit, I want um bery partic’lar. Don’t 
you cut up none o’ you shine now.’ 

“Br. Rabbit him say: ‘ How, Br. Alligator, 
you tink I gwine le’ you starve when dat 
nice piece o’ light’ood dere, dey? [over 
there]. You ain’t know you frien’.’ 

** "Gator say: ‘Come on, den, I'l} tote you 
»cross; but look yere, Br. Rabbit, wha’ you 
got dat bag dere for?” 

“Br. Rabbit say: ‘Only some few cake 
an’ ting de lady ax me for bring to de 
settin’ up.’ (Now de trute is, Br. Rabbit 
him bring’e bag ’cause ’e gwine for tlef 
cow-pease; but ’e jus’ say so for fool Br. Al- 
ligator.) 

“De 'Gator say: ‘All right, den. You 
come "long, git on my back, ao’ I'l) tuk you 
*cross.” 

“Br. Rabbit say: ‘Where I mus’ sit? 
On you head, Br, Alligator ? 

“Br. Rabbit you toofool Ef yousiton 
my bead I bery aps [apt] to open my mout’ 
an’ chaw you up.’ 

‘¢ Well, den, I for sit on you back enty» 
You mus’ scuse me, Br. Alligator; but what 
mek me say so you bead an’ you back mos’ 
de same bigness, an’ ’pear like ’e bery hard 
for tell where one leabe off an’ de odder 
begin.’ 

“* Br. Rabbit, you stop your sass an’ come 
‘long. I want for git dat dere light ’ood- 
knot between my teet’, You oughter hab 
um here now for strengken me to tote you 
ober, for it’s a mighty far distant ‘cross dis 
yere crik.’ 

“80 de Rabbit climb on de ’Gator back 
bery keerful, ’fraid’e might get a ducking. 
For you see.Rabbit don’t like no water, 
Den de ’Gator him push off from de sho’ 
an’’e biggin for flounder in de water, an’ 
Rabbit ’e biggin for look skeer. An’’e say: 
‘Br. Alligator, ef you drownded me in 
yere dis ebenin’ you gots for go an’ tell my 
wife an’ farmbly.’ 

“* Why, Br. Rabbit, you got wife—young 
man like you?’ 

“‘Oh! yes; course I is. _ Sometime I 
might tell you de trick I sarve Br. Wolf 
when him an’ me ben a-court Ge same gal. 


Br. Wolf him tink’e got de benefit o’ me 
dat time; but ’e ain’t, dough, ’cause you see 
I mek it all rigbt wid de gal. I an’ my 
wife ben a-talk ‘pon dat same ting dis 
mawnin’, an’ him say bim wouldn't marry 
Br. Woif no how, ’cause Br. Wolf nose tuo 
sbarp.’ 

“Jus’ den dey biggin to come to onerough 
place in de ribber, an’ de 'Gator sink so low 
in de water dat de Rabbit biggin for hist up 
’e toes for keep um from getting wet. Br. 
Alligator ax um: ‘ Wha’ you da’ dance on 
my back for? Ef you ain’t look out you 
gwine fall in dis same crik, an’ I shall jus 
le’ you shift for you self.” 

‘Br. Rabbit him so skeer him turn pale- 
white as sbeet, an’ ain’t got no breat’ for 
arnswer um tell dey come to one little still 
place an’ Br. Alligator swim smoother. 

“Den ’esay: ‘Br. Alligator, I kin shout, 
but I ain’t know for dance. But I ’clare, my 
feet get so wet up [ain’t know wha’ for do; 
so I ’blige for lif’ um up.’ 

‘Gator say: ‘You ’fraid little water like 
dat? Water ain’t gwine hurt you. Look 
how I swim all day in de water, an’ I healty 
asanyting.’ 

“So now de win’ gone down, an’ de 
water still, an’ dey swim "long, swim ‘long, 
through decrik; an’ Br. Rabbit ’e biggin for 
feel 80 good, till’e ears go waggle, waggle, 
waggle, keepin’ time eben wid de Alligator 
stroke. An’ ’e biggin for smile to hisself, 
an’ ‘e say: ‘ Sailin’ is five sport.’ 

‘**Gator say: ‘ Yes, fine for you, but you 
better mek haste get me dat light’ood-knot 
when I put you on shore, ’cause you see 
you mighty heaby, Br. Rabbit. You eure 
*e tender, Br. Rabbit ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, Br. Alligator, I know you bery 
sweetmout’; ’e all mealy an’ nice like new 
pertater. When you get um dey strengken 
you so you kin swim all night.’ 

“Alligator him so glad him shine out ’e 
green eye tell ’e look like spark, an’ ’é say: 
‘“*Tank gracious we mos’ dere. I biggin 
for feel de water come shallow under my 
foot.’ 

“Br. Rabbit him ain’t glad, ’cause’e sorry 
for stop sail. So’esay: ‘You sure it high 
tide, Br. Alligator, so you kin get me close 
ter de bank? You see I ain’t want for git 
mud on my feet, ’cause I might dirty dat 
lady floo’ whar I gwine to de settin’ up.’ 

“Br. Alligator say: ‘No, de tide ain’t high; 
but I know one big log wharI kin swim 
"longside, an’ you kin walk on dat tell you 
fin’ one dry place for jump off.’ 

“So de ’Gator gone dere, an’ Br. Rabbit 
him climb off bery keerful an’ hop’long on 
de log till ’e see one dry place in de sand to 
jump off on. Den’e stop an’ say: ‘Now, 
Br. Alligator, I gwine for your fat pine- 
knot. It are just one leetle way up de bank 
here, an’ don’ you stir from dere, less ’n you 
see me comin’ wid um, 'cause you know I 
gots forcome out on dis same log for meet 
you ‘gen.’ 

““"Gator say: ‘Well, mek haste den, 
*cause I most starve.’ 

“Rabbit say: ‘Well, good ebenin’, Br 
Alligator. Tank you much for fetch me 
‘cross. I comin’ direckly wid’ your light- 
*o0d-lenot.” ; 

“So ’e jump off in de sand an’ gone 
hoppin’ au’ leapin’ up de bank. An’ as 'e 
went 'e laugh ’an say low to ’eself: ‘ Good- 
night, Br. Alligator. You'll bab for wait 
mighty long for you ‘nice pine-knot, fat 
and tender.’ I jus’ gwine hide in dese bush 
tell ’e git leetle darker, so dem people can’t 
see when I tief deir cow-pease,’”” 





ONE FORENOON. 
'BY FRANCES JONES. 


Prrxcess PINs sat up in bed and rubbed 
her eyes and called to her matron of the 
robes and general lady-in-waiting: ‘‘ Dolly, 
what day is this?” 

**Monday, Princess Pine.” 

** Must get up,” her royal highness pro- 
nounced immediately. ‘‘ Got to wash to- 
day. And after I wash I got to do a 
yerrun’.” 

**Got to do what, little sister ?” 

“A yerrun’. A yerrun’ for my own self, 
to find out something. And youcaa’t come 
with me, Dolly Pine.” 

“Allright, Princess,” said the rebuked 
maid of honor. She was accustomed to the 
royal moods and dido’t mind them much. 
| «Come, put on your stockings and shoes.” 








And the little blonde head slid out of bed. 
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‘*I've got to pick up my childurn’s Clothes 
just as soon as | get mine on. Dinah’s got 
her red silk dress dreadful dirty; "cause I 
left ber in the road when It rained on her.” 

Every mother-subject knows the col. 
lection that the royal washerwoman path. 
ered with infixite painstaking—the req silk 
dress, cut from asash of Princess Pine'y 
own; little underclothes made to batton 
and unbutton and come on and off (Princegy 
would havethem so. She “ wouldn't dress 
her childruns like a sore finger with a rag 
sewed on”); @ gingham skirt and over. 
Gress, with sad gashes where Princess Ping 
bad tried to cut buttonboles; and, last of 
all, Bob Tucker himself, a knit doll, who 
“* must be washed, 'cause he’s cloth. Every. 
things is cloth got to be washed some 
time,” settled the little maiden, bearing bim 
off to the kitchen and plunging him head 
first in the suds, ~ 

But Princess Pine did not put as much 
heart as usual into her washing that day, 
She had been observed to be very still at 
breakfast, and it was not long after that 
Bob Tucker dangled by one leg to the line, 
with the red silk dress weeping tears Of 
blood into bis right eye, while Princess 
Pine was getting off ber very uncourt-like 
wet apron and asking leave to “ go over to 
the new house to play.” 

“* Yes,” Mamma said, “if you will besure 
to be back by dinner-time. 

This princess, you will observe, was, after 
all, much like other potentates, hampered 
and bound by those she seemed to rule, 
and obliged to consult with them before 
undertaking anything important. 

This especial royal progress was of the 
greatest importance, apparently, in the eyes 
of the little lady herself; for she waiked 
along soberly, instead of skipping about, as 
usual, and even could have been scen to 
hesitate a little as she reached the enclosure 
of ber father’s new grounds. 

‘TI wish I had let Dolly Pine come,” she 
remarked to herself, with her hand on the 
gate. 

But Princess was as bold as Henry of 
Navarre, though she wore only a white 
ruffied sunbonnet for her oriflamme. She 
marched straight into what she supposed 
was real danger—she was a woman-cbild— 
to find out something. So she opened the 
door and looked behind it. She surveyed 
the whole room carefully and peeped into 
the closet. Then she went into the next 
room, and as the door swung open Princess 
popped in quickly, as though seeking some 
one who was trying to evade her. But that 
one was a8 empty as the first, and so were 
all the others; for Princess went through 
the bouse conscientiously, searching here 
and there and everywhere, under piles of 
lumber-leavings and behind hods of mortst 
and in cupboards and on pantry-shclves, 
When she was satisfied that she could find 
nothing, she turoed and ran toward home 
as fast as her little buff<olored fect could 
fly. How prettily they looked twinkling 
and pattering slong. 

If there is one thing more than anotber, 
that I shall sometime ruin myself in buy- 
ing, itis children’s shoes. 

And then she burst into the sitting-room. 
“There ain’t any there at all, Mamma. I 
couldn’t find one. Papa told a big, black, 
awful lie.” 

‘*Why, Princess, what do you mean?” 

“He did, Mamma Pine! Hedid! Hedid™ 
the voice reiterated, almost breaibless, “ for 
I couldn’t find one.” 

“Could not find what, my daughter?” 
The mother lifted her little girl to her lap, 
took off her sunbonnet, and fanned her bots 
flusbed face. ‘‘ What couldn't you find?” 

“There wasn’t one old woman with the 
toothache there. I looked behind every 
door—every single door.” 

“ Princess Pine, what do you mean ?” 

“Papa said he'd got em; and he hasn't 
got ’em, and I'm so glad. It’s bad enough 
to have the toothache yourself—just one of 
you, you know—'thout seven.” 

‘Seven what, darling ?” 

“‘Seven achers. Seven old women with 
bangcbuffs all round their beads and makia 
faces. Papa said he had em.” 

Mrs. Pine did not let her smile get audible 
quite yet. 

“ Now keep quiet, daughter, and tell me 
just what your father did say.” 

“ Fle said he had seven achers to bis new 
place, andI can’t find one. I've been 
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prer the house and looked in every dentkal 


oe meant that he had a good deal of 
jand there, dear. An acre is a piece of 

an an acher wasa tooth,” said 
princess Pine, reflectively. ‘‘Bob said 
pine was last week—a regular acher.” 

“Never mind, dearie, till you grow up 
and study aritbmetic. Hadn't you better go 
god bring tn your washing?” 

And while she was gone to fetch it the 
family came home to dinner, and found 
Mamma Pine laughing till the tears ran 
gown ber face. Of course, she told the 
story, and Princess came in just in time to 
fnd Rob on the floor in paroxysms of 
jaughter, bolding his sides and exclaiming: 
wgeven achers! Ob, my! Old women 
pehind the door with their faces tied up! 
Ob, I shall burst !" Which seemed not 
unlikely, his face was so purple. The 
iittle sister’s cheeks flushed as she stopped 

t inside the door, and ber breast began 
peave and the drops to gather in her eyes. 
Her father, seeing her discomfiture, com- 

bis features into their everyday 
grave and pleasant eteadfasiness and 
opened -y arms, saying: ‘‘Come, little 
daughter.” 

She sprang to that refuge. Comforted 
by her father’sclose embrace, she whispered, 
afew minutes later: ** Didn't you say so, 

-- Si darling. But Mamma told you 


what T meant ?” 

Princess Pine assented, doubtfully. The 
matter was pot yet clear to ber. “I 
could’t think what you wanted them for. 


_]was glad when I couldn't fiod any. I 


was fraid so many atatime would make 
mesick—to my stomach.” 

Then they went to dinner, and I think 
Princvss Pine had two saucers full of pud- 
ding. 





Goop Preaciixne.—The effects of good 
preaching on a Sabbath are well illustrated 
by the following: Two chaps (we'll call 
them that for want of a better name) set off 
one Sabbath morning to vo to church. The 
road, which wasa footpath, led through a 
farm, and, as they had lingered on the way, 
they were much too late forthe morning 
service, and, moreover, as was his cusiom, 
the farmer and all his household with him 
were off at church. While our two friends 
were passing through the corn-yard a num- 
beref splendid fat ducks attracted their 
attention. Ina short conversation which 
followed it was agreed to capture the best 
they could lay hands on. Accordingly it 
was, afieran exciting chase, got, and duly 
bogged in the great-coat inside pocket of 
one of them and t!e.journey resumed to 
church, The psalms were over and 
the first prayer begun, when they en- 
tered to the afternoon service, so that 

at the very outset they made them- 

slves conspicuous. The minister’s text 
wasthe three words “I see it,” and he ex- 
pounded on them so well and so often cast 
his head in the direction of the two 
Wworthies that the one without the duck com- 
mencel nudging the other in the side, and 
whispering every now and then, white with 
fer: “Shov’t in, man; shov’ tin! He sees’t, 
he sves't! Keep’ it down, man; for onysake 
keep itdown!” And so he went on for 
some tine, until between his neighbor’ 8 exX- 
clmations to “ keep it down” and the 
minister’s continunlly reiterating “I see it” 
the one with the duck got into such a flurry 
that he toox hold of the birdin bis pocket 
by the legs, and, drawing it out, made it 
describe several circles round his head, and 
then threw it off in the direction of the 
gond men’s p ate, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“When ye’re sae sure ye see’t, tak’ it 
there and keep it.” And,so saying, be 
made as fast as possible an exit to 
the door, followed at the heels by his 
neighbor. 
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FASHIONS. “Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 
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> ee PLASTER. 





Battery, combined w 


Weak and Lame Rack o 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak a 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner- 
vous Pains and Aches, 
Procatere, Mailed tree on petal Ra of aay 


A perfect self. charged. self acting Flectro-Galvanic 
th the celebrated Porous Plaster. 

arvellously effective, when all other remedics fail, in 

eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paraly sis, 

iT Side, wo Complaint, “ig 
ore Lungs, an 


Price, 50 Cents, Sold "try bo all 
Weeks & Potter, Prop'ra, 176 W 
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s The pal Tooth-Ache why ev endure), 


Vhen there is found a Ja, ect € 
A promot and efficient remedy ata price ree the 
reach of all, Address all orders to- SAMUEL POL- 
LOCK, 463 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. For 
sale by all Drugzists. 


FROZEN BALM. for Gaapees Handa. Sore Lips 
Salt Rheum, and all Skin ee ne by meal, 
cents. SAM’ 1 POLLOCE. “Chemist. Detrolt. Mich. 











WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


Ths ts the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
eholy, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,aswellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
son place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 
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PRIOE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
6” For sale by all druggists, and whalesale by 
SOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 Coliege Place, New York. 
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CHALLENGE WASHER. ene 


10 years. 50.000 58014. Never fail to sell and please. 
SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to be returned at 
our expense and money refunded if they fail to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION, Will do washing 
for 8 persons in one hour, with light labor and no 
wear to the clothes. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
They average $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 


s. W. PALMER & CO., 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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DOME FURNACES. 


The CROWN and 
SAMPLE COOK STOVES. 
The new EMPRESS and 
UNION PORTABLE RANGES, 


aLso 
BARSTOW’S ELEVATED 
and LOW OVEN Ranges, 
MANUFACTURED BY THB 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I. Boston and New York. 
Send for circulars. Perfect work a specialty 


RANGES, STOVES, FURNACES. 


5 Seotauiee, of of Farticalar Merit, besides s 


the coats hig oe Elevated Oven Range, with 
Warming-Closet, Beautiful and etfeeuive. 
one be-ter. 
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moved. This parlor stove is especially suocess- 
ful. Be sure to see it. 
. Fanford’s Mammoth or Globe Heate - 
¢ proved. Stili the leading stove for kel 
de- 








powerful heat, in stores, factorics, 
pots, e etc., etc. 


Send for Circulars. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


CULVER’S&SIMONDS 


Hot Water and IIOT AIR FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-oven RANGES, REGIS~- 
TERS, and VENTILATORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bend for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches asing our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 
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RATHBONE, SARD & CO.’S 
SPECIALTIES, 


THE DAUNTLESS 


DOUBLE ILLUMINATING 
Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 


WITH CLINKER-FREEING GRATE. 





Notable Features: 
BEAUTY, CHEERFULNESS, COMFORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY HEATING POWER. 
CONTINUOUS DRAFT - ACCELERATING 


ECONOMY, amp DOUBLE I> 
LUMINATION 

CLINKEKS EASILY REMOVED. 

LARGE ASH-PIT DOORS AND ASTI-PAN, 

IMPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 

BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED MOULDINGS, 

Wapaaien THE BEST BASE-HEATEH 


KEEPS FIRE ALL WINTER. 
The Celebrated 
Illuminated and Clinker- Freeing 





Rathbone Range, 


the most compact, complete, and convenient 


COOKING APPARATUS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


EXTRA LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 
HEAT ALL THROWN UNDER SLX HOLES 
SWINGING HINGE SHELF, 

ANTI-DUST ASL-SIFTER. 

LARGE CAST-IKON ASH-PAN, 

HOT-BLAST DRAFT. 

NICKEL-PLATED KNOBS. 

WATER-FRONT WHEN ORDERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 


MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Mada 





WITH CLINKER-FREEINC CRATE, 
UNRIVALED, BECAUSE: 

IT BAKES AND ROASTS SPLENDIDLY, 
QUICKLY, EVEN 

118 VENTILATED OVEN CARRIES OFF 
STEAM AND GASES. 


IT HAS THE = FLUES AND 
SPLENDID DRAF'l 
HAS aa RESERVOIR AND WARMING 


CLOSE 
WATER- YRONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 
= Pras SHAKING AND DUMPING. 


HAS S BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MICA 


FRO 
HEARTH. ‘Sv INGS: WON'T SOIL FLOORS 
OR BURN CARPETS 
MADE HEAVY. OF BEST NEW JRON. 
WON'T CRACK. 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY, 


your Stove Dealer io get an of the abeve Stoves 
Pe nF oy or address the manufacturere, 


RATHBONE, SARD & Co., at elther 





Re X05 Clilcaue, Lins Detrely Mich 


Albany, 
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NOTICES. 


§@" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscell 1 of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Indee 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

{~ Allcommunieations for the Commercia] Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
founientions from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

£2 No notice can be taken of anonymous cOmmu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 

t2~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess fed by a stamped and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
Berved, 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 




















HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprtor, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, November Sth, 1874. 





REMOVAL. 


(27 THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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THE OCTOGENARIAN POET. 





Some men seem gifted of Nature with 
the very purple bloom of immortality—in 
their youth old and wise beyond their 
years and retaining in their age the warm 
fire and young vigor~of tarly manhood. 
Fheir boyhood anticipates the-wiedom of 
years and their years retain the freshness 
af youth. “IL have often wondered,” said 
Genjimin Franklin, in his address on the 
last day of the convention which framed 
ourConstitution, ‘* whether yonder picture 
on the wall represents the rising or the 
setting sun.” And, had we not the calendar 
of bis years to inform us, we should have 
been in doubt whether the ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
might not be the meditation of William 
Cullen Bryant’s age and the Homeric trans- 
Jations the work of his vigorous youth. 
Poets make age she climax of hopeless evil, 
Gray saw before the heedless schoolboy 
sickness, poverty. famine, and, worst and 
last of all, ‘slow, consuming age”; and 
Milton, in bis last years, buated and dis: 
honored, knew but one thing more pitifu}: 

* Blind among enem‘es, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or begyury, or decrepit age!” 
But bysome strange favor of Heaven we 
see now and then a son of the gods who in 
his cradle has the strength to strangle ser. 
pents and whose unconsuming years se>m 
to feed on the ambrosia of perpetual 
youth, Al 

On our first page we have given through 
our contributors our guod hail on bis 
eightieth birthday to the still youthful 
veteran post and journalist of Americs. 
Tiere we nead ssy little mors than to tender 
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to bim most heartily our own congratula- 
tions and those of all our: readers, and to 
tell him how warmly his countrymen re- 
spect and love him. 

Much as we admire the poet whose verse 
made him many years ago the first of our 
bards, we would mention it as his especial 
honor.tbat he bas not been satisfied with 
beauty or sentiment, but has, like England's 
blind poet, made himself a man of affairs 
and has been a wise counselor in the con- 
duct of the-state. If he has been known 
for sixty-two years as a poet, he has been 
an editor for forty-nine years and his first 
published political paper was written sixty- 
seven years ago. Other poets have not for- 
gotten that they were citizens. Longfellow 
fora year or two sang songs of freedom, 
asking 

——" what holy angel 

Brings the alave this glad evange! ?” 
and Whittier, most like Byrant, was fo, 
many years an editor aod active philan- 
thropist; but in the case of no otherof our 
writers have poetry and politics held the 
scale insuch even balance, That first po. 
litical paper of his, “ The Embargo,” a sa- 
tire in verse, was the prophesy of his life. 
The Evening Post, the wisest and soundest 
of all our newspapers, the most influential, 
certainly, of our afternoon press, has long 
been edited by William Cullen Bryant, 
with whom Iliads and congresses and re- 
constructions and impeachments and 
Odysseys seem to be objects of impartial 
interest. For this we especially admire 
bim—for that completeness of taste and 
culture, too rare in America, which unites 
a care for the public weal with a love for 
letters and learning. Were our men of 
culture generally to take Milton and Bryant 
as their examples, we should have less 
reason to complain of the corruption of 
public life. 

Personally Mr. Bryant is known to the 
American people as a poet. Asa poet his 
monument will ever be their affectionate 
respect. Nothing more can a poet ask. 
But a journalist is a man without person- 
ality. His identity is swallowed up in his 
paper. Asa journalist Mr. Bryant's fitting 
memorial will be that more material but 
less substantial one, the fine building on 
Broadway erecting for The Hvening Post. 
Waiting and hoping for the time when our 
own journal shall be similarly provided for, 
we heartily congratulate both the excellent 
veteran paper and the excellent veteran 
editor on this proof of wise management 
and public appreciation, and hope that the 
time is not near when William Cullen Biy- 
ant shall cease to sharpen his youthful quill 
in rebuke of the follies of false statecraft 
or shall forget. the cunning which bas 
taught him to paint the grace of running 
brooks and the majesty of forest trees. 

May the October of his life be that 
which he has himself described: 

“ Wind of the sunny South! oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like t a good old age released from care, - 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 7 
~Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And, when my lust sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass.” 
I 


GNATS AND CAMELS, 


Tue action of the Episcopal Convention 
in refusing to modify the office of infant 
baptism, by allowing the minister to omit 
those parts of the service which assert that 
the ‘‘ child ‘is regenerate” after baptism, 
was based upon two different theories. 
Some of those who voted against the alter- 
ation believe that the word ‘ regenerate” 
means here simply a change of condition 
or status, and pot a moral or spiritual 
change; that it only expresses the fact that 
the child has been received into the church, 
which is the society of the regenerate. 
The language of the office has to be sorely 
strained to make out this meaning; but it i, 
the meaning given to it by all the Broad 
Churcbmen and many of the Low Church- 
men, 

The natural interpretation of the words 
is, however, that of the High Churchmen 
who believe heartily in baptismal regener- 
ation, and who cannot, therefore, consent 
that the doctrine shouid be omitted from 
the service. Dr. Adams, of Nashotah, in 
his book on ‘ Regeneration in Baptism,” 





declares that ‘‘the regeneration takes place 
in and by the sacrament of baptism. The 
man’s sins are then all forgiven, The vital 
principle of a new life, the gift of Christ, is 
then and there implanted in him.” ‘‘It is 
a supernatural and spiritual change.” This 
is the doctrine which the great majority of 
the members of the Episcopal Church be- 
lieve, and which, by their refusal to modify 
the rubric, they have proclaimed to be the 
dcetrine of the Episcopal Church. 

Of course, this is sacramentarianism in 
its baldest form. If a ‘‘ supernatural and 
spiritual change” takes place in the bap- 
tism of an infant, it must be that the 
sacrament has an efficiency of its 
own. It is an opus operatum. We fail 
to see any good reason why those who 
are ready to admit all this with respect 
to baptism should be so scandalized by the 
doctrine of the Ritualists with respect to the 
other sacrament. It is just as easy to believe 
that the priest can invoke Christ’s presence, 
into ‘he bread and wine as that he can im- 
part by the touch of his moistened hand 
‘* the vitai principle of a new life” to an un- 
conscious infant. None but a priest could 
work either of these marvels, ’ 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
has DO more warran: in the Word of God 
than the doctrine of consubstantiation. 
Both doctrines equally involve the sacer- 
dotal principle and all that it implies, and 
the people who admit the one are thorough- 
ly illogical in rejecting the other. It is an 
other clear case of straining out a gnat and 


swallowing a camel. J 
THE THIRD TERM. 

THERE are those to whom a third term 
appears the very abyss of revolution. We 
do not think so. We should not fear it as 
of the least danger to our institutions. Re- 
peated re-election of a chief magistrate 
might be an easy and convenient way of 
inaugurating a despotism; but it would be 
feasible only when the people were fit for’ 
a despotism and for nothing else. 

Whether a President shall be re-elected 
once more js, then, with us not a question 
of itself of such paramount importance 
that the mere proposition is to be scouted 
as revolutionary and abhorrent to the genius 
of free institutions, If a third term is ob- 
jectionable, it can be only a little more so 
than the second term. The Republic will 
never be preserved by a provision restrict- 
ing the liberty of the people in this respect, 
if the people themselves are corrupt enough 
to need it. A coup dWeétat, in fact, is the 
most common method of overthrowing a 
government. 

Our readers know that we do not desire 
the renomination of President Grant. This 
is not because we have any question of his 
bonesty ard patriotism, nor because we 
underestimate the great service which he 
has rendered the country, both North and 
South, or the faithfulness -with which he 
has upheld the principles of the Republican 
party. With the exception of some mis. 
takes, especially his attitude toward Louisi- 
ana, his administration has been no dis- 
honor to the party which has been respon- 
sible for it. But we are now fording no 
stream; there is no danger in ‘' swapping 
horses,” and a new administration is, we 
think, needed by the Republican party 
and will be quite as well for the nation. 

Governor Dix, in his speech at the Cooper 
Institute, last week, being interrogated as to 
his views in regard to tbe “ third-term ” 
question, said: “I am not in favor of a 
third term.” Alluding to the precedent set 
by Washington, be remarked: “ It haseunk 
deep into the hearts of the American people, 
and I am satisfied that any disposition to 
violate it would be received by them with 
marked disfavor. Ido not believe that such 
& purpose is entertained in any quarter.’ 
The enthusiastic cheering with which these 
gtatements were received shows that the 
audience fully sympathized with them. We 
have no doubt that the words of Governor 
Dix represent the prevalent views of the 
people of all parties. It is possible that a 
few Republican politicians may have en- 
tertained the idea of nominating President 
Grant fora third time; yet there never has 
been the slightest evidence that the party, 
as such, either favored or would favor such 

ascheme. Theclamor, as we said last week, 
oss ben’ gotten up by the enemies of the 
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President and of the Republican part 

They are entitled to the credit of the iny " 
tion, Ata meeting of the Cabinet last tie 
the ‘‘ third-term” question came Up for dig. 
cussion, with reference to the expediency of 
some statement to be made by the President 
himself; and be is understood to have 
taken the ground that he would make no 
Statement in response to the Clamor of 
newspapers, deeming it inconsistent with 
the dignity of his office. In our judgment 
this question of dignity depends entirely 
upon the nature of the statement, Whils 
it would be undignified ani, indeed, show a 
very questionable ambition for the Pres. 
ident virtually to ask the American people 
to elect him a third time, there would be 
no sacrifice of dignity in saying to them, 
under any circumstances which might cal} 
for it, that, having been elected twice to 
the highest office in their gift, he should, 
in deference to a long-established usage, 
decline a candidacy fora third term. This 
would at once put the whole question to 
rest, while doing no harm to the President 
and probably doing some service to the 
party from which be has received all hig 
political honors, His next annual message 
will furnish him a natural and easy oppor. 
tunity for saying this, provided such be his 


Own purpose. | 


THE GRANT PARISH CASE, 


THIS case, now on the ealendar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, grep 
out of offenses committed in the Grant 
Parish of Louisiana. Tbree persons, bay. 
ing been coovicted on an indictment 
founded on the sixth and seventh sections 
of the Enforcement Act of May 81st, 1870, 
moved for an arrest of judgment in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for that 
state, alleging that these sections are 
municipal in their character, operating 
directly on the conduct of individuals, and 
taking the place of ordinary state legisla. 
tion, and, hence, that they are without con. 
siitutional authority. The indictment 
asserted that the convicted parties bad con. 
spired together to intimidate certain per 
sons of African descent and thereby binder 
and prevent them in and deprive them of 
the free exercise and enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights, such as the right 
peaceably to assemble themselves together, 
the right to keep and bear arms, the right 
to be protected against the deprivation of 
life, liberty, and property without due pro- 
cess of law, the right to the full and equal 
benefit of the Jaws, etc. 7 

Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, sustained the motion, 
giving an elaborate opinion as to the nature 
and scope of the recent amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, and in effect holding’ 
that these sections of the Enforcement Act 
are unconstitutional, and, hence, that both 
the indictment and the conviction are 
equally so. The inferior judge dissented 
from the views of Justice Bradley and & 
division of opinion was certified to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
final decision. On account of its importance, 
the case will probably be advanced upon 
the calendar, and, hence, a decision may be 
expected during the present term of the 
Court. 

This, we believe, is the first case that bas 
reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States involving the constitutionality ‘ the 
Enforcement Acts of Congress. Th: \ew 
Orleans Slaughter-house case, in deciding: 
which the Court gave an opinion as to thé 
purport and scope of the amendments to 
the Constitution, simply involved the ques- 
tion whether the law of the State of 
Louisiana chartering “ The Crescent City 
Live Stock Landing and Slaughter-house 
Company” was consistent with the prov's: 
jons of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Court sustained the law, on the general 
ground that the privileges apd immunities 
of citizens of the United States and theright 
to the equal protection of the liws, a5 guar: 
anteed by the amendment, were not intended 
to affect and did not in any way affect the 
municipal and police jurisdiction of the 
state over its own local affairs and over 1S 
own citizens. 80, also, in the case of 
Bradwell os. The State of Illinois, the point 
at issue was whether Mrs. Bradwell, in 
being denied the privilege of practicing 
law in the State of Itinois, had been d 
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soy privilege secured to her by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. On this question the 
Court decided in the negative, on the 
ground tbat ‘‘the right to admittance to 

ractice law in the court of a state is not 
one” of the privileges or immunities guar- 
anteed to citizens of the United States, and, 
hence, that the Federal Constitution bas 
pothing to do with the matter. Both of 
these cases referred exclusively to the con- 
stitutionality of action taken by state au- 
thority. 

The present case is entirely different in 
jts relations, since the direct point to be 
decided is whetber the sixth and seventh 
sections of the Enforcement Act of May 
Bist, 1870, are constitutional. In deciding 
this question the Court can hardly avoid 
laying down principles that will be applica- 
ble to other sections of the same act, and 
also to some of the sections of the Ku Klux 
Act. So that ina general way we shall 
pfobably get the views of the Supreme 
Court as to the amount and kind of legisla- 
tive power which the amendments have 
pestowed upon Congress. If these views 
ghall coincide with those of Justice Brad- 
Jey, as given in his deliverance of July last, 
or with tae doctrine stated by the Court in 
the two previous cases referred to, then 
the Enforcement Acts of Congress will 
need very material modification. 


Justice Bradley lays down the principle 
that when rights and privileges are guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution, only by 
the declaration that no state shall violate or 
abridge them, ‘‘it is at once understood thay 
they are not created by the Constitution” 
and that “‘the fulfillment of this guaranty 
by the United States is the only duty with 
which the Government is charged. The 
affirmative enforcement of the rigbts and 
privileges themselves, unless something 
more is expressed, does not devolve upon it, 
but belongs to the state government, as a 
part of its residuary sovereignty.” Heillus- 
trates this doctrine as follows: 

“For example, when it is declared that 

po state shall deprive any person of hfe, 
liberty, or property without due precess of 
law, the declaration is a guaranty against 
the exertion of arbitrary and tyrannical 
power on the part of the government and 
legislature of a state, not a guaranty against 
the commission of individual offenses ; and 
the power of Congress, whether implied or 
expressed, to legislate for the enforcement 
of such a guaranty does not extend to the 
passage of laws for the suppression of ordi- 
bary crime within the states. This would be 
to clothe Congress with power to pass laws 
for the general preservation of social order 
in every state, The entorcement of the 
guaranty does not require or authorize Con- 
gressto perform the duty which the guar- 
anty itself supposes it to be the duty of the 
staleto perform and which it requires the 
stateto perform. Theduty and power of 
enforcement take their inception from the 
moment that the state fails to comply with 
the duty enjoined or violates the probibition 
imposed.” 


This view accords with that of Judge 
Ballard, cf the United States Circuit Court 
in Kentucky, in bis recent charge to the 
grand jury. The guaranties of the Consti- 
tution which forbid a state to do certain 
things are, said the Judge, * evidently 
directed at the state, acting through its legis. 
lative, executive, or juvicial department,” 
and are “* not directed at the acts of individ, 
uals.” If the views of these judges shall be 
Confirmed by the Supreme Court, then no 
small part of the enforcement legislation of 
Congress will go by the board as unconsti- 
tutional. There is very much of this legis- 
Kttion which it is not possible to maintain 
Without assuming that Congress has the 
Tight to enter the whole field of municipal 
and police jurisdiction hitherto assigned to 
the states and that it was the design of the 
amendments to bestow such aright. Their 
effect as thus construed would be, as the 
Bupreme Court said in the New Orleans 
Siaughter-house case, ‘“‘to fetter and de- 
grade the state governments by subjecting 
them to the control of Congress in the ex- 
ercise of powers heretofore universally con- 
ceded to them of the most ordinary and 
fundamental character.” It would, as the 
Court further snid, * radically change the 
Whole theory of the relations of the state 
and federal governments to each other and 
E both these governments to the people.” 
+ would, in short, be a complete revolu- 
Con of our political system, 

The Proceedings of the Attorney-General 


“the head of the Departunent of Justice, 





ta iee 





fin the attempt to punish men under United 
States law for offenses that properly fall 
under state jurisdiction, show that the con- 
stitutional question has not reached the 


Supreme Court a moment too soon. If all 
these proceedings be authorized by law, 
then the question is whether the law itself 
be constitutional ; and, if this should be de- 
termined in the affirmative, as we have no 
idea it will be, then the Constitution itself 
needs further amendment. The people did 
not intend to subvert the state governments 
or invest the General Government with 
their functions when they adopted the 
amendments for the destruction of slavery 
and the protection of the colored people 
against unfriendly state legislation; and if 
they have done so by accident they will 
certainly undo the accident by design 
They will not tolerate an all-absorbing cen. 
tralism at Washington. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue victories which have already been 
gained by the Democrats indicate that in the 
next House of Representatives the members 
will be much more equally divided between 
the two parties than they are in the present 
one. Theelections of 1872 gave the Repub. 
licans a majority in the present House of one 
hundred and two. If the Democratic gains in 
the elections of this week, of whose returns we 
are not informed as we go to press, shall keep 
pace with those of the nine states that have 
already chosen their representatives, this ma- 
jority will be cut down toa very small point, 
if not swept away altogether. That there has 
been a marked change in public feeling since 
1872 noone can deny, and, unhappily, there 
are too many reasons for this change, in 
the failure of the Republican party to 
meet the just expectations of the peo- 
ple. We sincerely hops that the country is 
not to be cursed with a restoration of Democ- 
racy to national power. Yet the Republican 
party must mend its ways in several important 
respects or there is serious danger of this re- 
sult in the elections of 1876. The rebuke which 
has already been given and which, as we can 
hardly doubt, will be made still more emphatic 
by the elections of this week should be thor- 
oughly pondered by the leaders of the party, 
and by no one more carefully than by the 
President of the United States. A sound finan- 
cial policy, an able cabinet in every member 
thereof, a wiser and more judicious mode of 
dealing with the Southern States—less inter- 
ference with their local affairs and a thorough 
cleanirg out of the corrupt officials who hav, 
disgraced the party—are just now among its 
most urgent necessities. The public mind is 
jn the state of watchful and sharp criticism, 
and if the leaders of the party treat it with in- 
difference they will pay the penalty at the bal- 
lot-box. Parties in this country, existing by 
no prescriptive right, must respect the popular 
judgment or write their own doom. 








Mr. Joseru H. CHoate, a leading Republican 
of this city, uttered a truth when, at the polit- 
ical meeting held. last week at Central Park 
Garden, he said : 

“Tu the running of the political machine, as 
itis called, the great mass of the voters of 
either party have about as little to say who 
shall be candidates as they have in determining 
who shall be the next Emperor of China or 
next bishop of Illinois. Of the 70,000 Dem- 
ocrats in the City of New York 69,000 of them 
have nothing to say, and neither have 49,500 
out of the 50,000 Republican voters anything 
to say in the selection of the candidates,” 
These figures may not be exactly correct, yet 
there is no doubt of the general fact that the 
machinery of political parties places the 
question of candidates almost exclusively in 
the hands of a few wire-pullers, who are them- 
selves, for the most part, either office-bolders 
or cffice-seekers, and who, moreover, for a 
rule, are, with this exception, among the 
smaller men of society, to say nothing about 
their morals. They run primary meetings 
and run political conventions; in fact, they do 
nearly all the business that is to be done in 
nominating candidates. Generally two or three 
political Moguls fix up the ‘slate’ for the 
people, and the voters of each party have the 
privilege of voting the ticket as made for 
them or bolting. Their position is one of vir- 
tual subjection to a few leaders who make 
politics a business, This is all wrong in theory 
and it is no better in practice. The evil springs 
from the fact—which is itself a serious evil— 
that the great body of the people pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the question of candidates 
until after it is settled. They voluntarily sur- 


render themeelves to the working of a political 


machine “that ts practically imperial. What 
ought to interest them in its proper season 


they leave to others, and to this one fact is’ 


due no small part of the corruption in politics 
and the corruption fn goyernmént, They 
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might do better, but they will not ; and, henee 
they are largely ruled by the caucus power. 





Mr. Ggorce T. Curtis, of this city, in his 
letter on the Louisiana muddle, thus tersely 
states the conclusion to which he comes in 
view of the law and facts of the case: 


“*T think, therefore, that in May, 1873, and 


- in September, 1874, the President was bound 


to know officially, as he knew personally. that 
Kellogg became governor solely because the 
President's i/egal enforcement of Judge Du- 
rell’s legal orders enabled Kellogg to get a 
de facto control and possession of the yovern- 
ment, and consequently that the President 
should on both occasions have refused to in- 
terfere. Thecase that came before the Pres- 
ident on both of these occasions was not the 
case of a state government instituted by the 
free and untrammeled action of the people, 
and, therefore, entitled to the guaranty pro- 
vided by the Federal Constitution. It was the 
case of a pretended state government put into 
possession by the unlawful enforcement of an 
unlawful judicial order; and it was, therefore, a 
ease in which the United States undertook to 
guarantee and did guarantee the continued 
existence of its own creature. I do not believe 
that such was the meaning or can be the effect 
of the Constitution.” 

This conclusion, unfortunately sustained by 
the facts, is stated in the cool and cautious 
language of a legal expert; yet the thing 
stated forms one of the most terrible political 
enormities tbat has ever occurred in the histo- 
ty of this country. The President has used 
the Federal power to inaugurate and support 
a state government that has no legal title to 
existence, and Congress has suffered the thing 
tobe done without a word of protest or a 
solitary act for the correction of the wrong. 


Tue seal of secrecy has been removed from 
the documents introduced into the General 
Convention during the Seymour controversy, 
and they show, among other things, that Pro- 
fessor Seymour denies very explicitly the 
charges made against him. He expressly as- 
sert; that he has never encouraged private 
or sacramental confession, and tbat he 
has never practiced “bowings, crossings, 
kneelinge, genuflections or any bodily 
act intending thereby to express any adoration 
of the sacrament,’? masmuch as such adora- 
tion would, in his belief, be an “awfal im- 
piety.» We do not see but that on his own 
showing the charges against Professor Seymour 
are effectually refuted. There is, however, 
between the Professor and Bishop Coxe a very 
pretty question of veracity, which might make 
it disagreeable for him to occupy a seat in the 
House of Bishops. 


WHETHER a Boston paper is right in suggest- 
ing that the Rev. Rowland Connor wrote 7he 
Tribune's obituary of the Radical Club we do 
not know, though the initials “R. W. L.” 
might easily be assumed by a “ Rowland.’ 
That article was quite a godsend to the un. 
wary religious press, which did pot conceal its 
gratification at this sign of the decay of unbe- 
lief. If we did not join in their pean, it was 
partly because we were not sure that the sign 
was & sound one, and partly because such an 
obituary was electrical enough to galvanize 
back into life a pretty dead corpse. The de- 
cease of a subjective transcendental club i, 
some proof that transcendentalism is failing, 
but not that unbelief is ; for there is a fashion 
in unbelief, as in bonnets, and the popular 
materialism or positivism of to-day may have 
quite as mapy followers as had the now obso- 
lescent transcendentalism of yesterday. We ex- 
pected, however, the resurrection of the Radical 
Club, and Col. Higginson announces it in 
another page. We have no objection to its 
beginning a new lease of life, though, if that is 
desired, the Club must pardon us for sug- 
gesting that it had better not forbid reports 
by its members, Thus far, if the Club has 
had vital vigor within fiself, it has also veen 
sustained pretty well by its advertising. Its 
members may claim that it “does not invite 
remark ” and may regard the interest that at. 
taches to it as ‘‘remarkable”’; but to us it bas 
seemed just about as strange as the success 
of Miiller’s orphan asylums, which depend on 
prayer, and pever “invite” contributions. 
Miiller is a famous advertiser of bis charity, 
and so are these accomplished litterateurs of 
their club, for which shrewdness we heartily 
praise both Miiller and the Radicals ; but wedo 
not wonder so much as they at the interest 
they manage to excite. 





Tue Avrald and Presbyter, without having 
read the deliverance of Judge Williams in the 
injunction Cheney suit, replies to our com- 
ments some weeks eince, stating and approv- 
ing the decision of the court. The serious 
difficulty with the reply is that it does not 
touch the vital and essential point of the 
whole case. Three pew-owners having brought 
a suit in chancery to enjoin Mr. Cheney from 
officiating as rector, and the wardens and ves- 
trymen of Christ church in Chicago from em- 
ploying him, on the ground that he had been 
deposed from the ministry,a question of fact 
immediately drose, which the Court must de- 
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termine before it could intelligently decide 
either to grant or deny the injunction, That 
Question is this: Had Mr. Cheney been thus de- 
posed? The court, after surveying all 
the facts of the case, came to the coacla- 
sion —as we think, justly — that he had not 
been deposed at all, and, hence, that there was 
no ground for granting the injunction. The 
sole ground upon which the injunction was 
asked did not exist asafact. The four esti- 
mable gentlemen who thought themselves to 
be an ecclesiastical court and upon whose 
decision on the first trial of Mr. Cheney, not- 
withstanding his denial of their jurisdiction 
altogether and refusal to plead before them, 
his suspension and final deposition were based, 
were no court at all, as Judge Williams very 
abundantly shows. And if they were not a 
court, but only four men sitting together 
under the impression that they were a court, 
then plainly their opinions could have no 
judicial effect in relation to the rights of 
Mr. Cheney. Should then a civil tribunal 
give effect to a so-called ecclesiastical de- 
cision which in point of fact was not such 
at all? Should it enjoin Mr. Cheney, as it 
was asked to do by the petitioners, when the 
very ground on which the petition was based 
had no reality? Should the court decide 
blindly, without stopping to inquire whethe™ 
the alleged fact existed or not? Ina word, 
does the bogus finding of a bogus ecclesiasti 
cal court furnish the ground of a civil injusc- 
tion against the party sought to be affected by 
such afinding? Judge Williams said no and 
refused to grant the injunction. The facts of 
the case showed that there had really been no 
deposition of Mr. Cheney from the ministry, 
aud, berce, that the prayer of the petitioners 
for an injunction rested on nothing of whicl 
the court could take any notice. We recom 
mend The Herald and Presbyter to get the tws 
pumbers of the Chicago Zega! News that con 
tain the full text of the dcision, and its rea 
sons, as stated by Judge Williams. 


....An Episcopalian writes to The Tribus 
making two assertions as erroneous as ai 
often met with in a communication not inter - 
tionally false. He asserts, first, that Dr. Ewes 
was right in arguing Protestantism ‘“ a failure’’ 
in its ability to reach the masses. To us it 
seems ‘‘as trne as truth itself’’ that in no land 
in the world do religious influences more com- 
pletely reach the masses; and, if there be a por- 
tion of the community uninfluenced by relig” 
ion, it is because another form of Christianity 
than Protestantism has been ‘a failure.” The 
writer then adds that, though called “ The 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” “yet among 
all her doctrines and creeds there is scarceiy a 
Protestant theory to be found’’! Did he ever 
read the Thirty-nine Articles, which are noth- 
ing but anti-Roman from begioning to end? 
Episcopalianism was Protestant to the core in 
its early history, and the present Convention is 
not likely to reverse its position to please Dr. 
Ewer. 


.... The Spectator is no bigot. It is among 
the most liberal of English newspapers. Yet 
it expresses the opinion that “* physical inves- 
tigation has often been arrogant and ignorant 
in its attacks on theology, and has, perhaps, 
done fully as much harm by rudely shaking 
half-cultivated faith to its very basis as ever 
theology did by gloomy bigotry and bard ree 
pression.” It adds: 

“At all events, in the present day and 

amongst intellectually cultured people, it 
takes, we think, more courage to make a stand 
against the presumptuous modesty of ‘the 
philésophy of nescience than against the par- 
row bigotry of theological restriction.” 
People like Professor Tyndall, who prate 
about the persecution of scientists by the 
church, are respectfully requested to examine 
this statement carefully and seeif it be rot 
true. 

.... We ought to say a good word for the 
Astor Library. Having occasion the other day 
to consult during office hours the files of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, we sent a messenger to the 
Library of the Union Theological Seminary to 
examine them for'us. The a:sistant librarian 
in charge could not tell whereabouts so famil- 
iar a publication might be on his shelves. Our 
messenger went then to the Astor Library, and, 
finding their series incomplete, was given by 
the polite librarian a diagram of the Union 
Theological Seminary Library, with an indica- 
tion of the shelf un which the volume desired 
might be found. There he found it. That is 
the right sort of a librarian, who knows his 
own business and the business of his neigh- 
bors. 

.--One of the best political Jokes of the season 
is that attributed by 7he World to Mr.-Evarts. 
An attempt was made to interview Lim on the 
third-term question. He replied: “I don’t see 
why you should interview me. Iam a private 
itizen. If I were in my second presidential 
term I should promptly recognize the duty of 
giving you my views on the matter fully, clear. 
ly, and at once.’? We imagine we cao guesd 
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his views, even though he refuses to be {nter- 
viewed. 


.--. Zhe Hartford Courant kept last Saturday 
{te one hundred and tenth birthday. However 
it may be witb individuals, it is not invariably 
true of newspapers that the good die young, 
On the contrary, it may be safely said that 
none buta thoroughly good newspaper could 
live to be one hundred and ten years old. To 
this rule the Courant ie not an exception. 
Veteran though it is, its wit is not dim nor ils 
moral force abated. 

....The Tribune has been instructing its 
readers in liturgical history, and informed 
them the other day that the “block [black] 
rubrie”’ appended to the Communion Service 
in the English Prayer Book was so called “‘be- 
cause printed in block-letter type.” Why did 
it not goon to explain that Ritualistic meth- 
ods of conducting that service are unques- 
tionably due to the fact that it is commonly 
printed in Roman ? 

..»-A Methodist brother who was recently 
present at a Universalist prayer-meeting in 
Danbury, we guess, bore the following testi- 
mony: ‘“‘l have been a Methodist twenty 
years, andaregular attendant at prayer-meet- 
Ings. But, much asI have been blessed by 
such attendance, I have never seen more posi- 
tive evidence of the outpouring of the Spirit 


of God than I have seen here to-night.”” Men 
and brethren how can these things be ? 


....Professor Patton’s famous specification 
that Mr. Swing had confessed heresy to Laird 
Collier was not supported, as our readers will 
remember, by a particle of admissible evidence, 
It was asimple allegation and the proof was 
wanting. Nevertheless, eleven members of 
the Synod voted the other day that the specifi- 
cation was sustained. How much is the judg 


ment of such men worth on thé other specifi- 
cations ? 

....-Dr. Quint got off one of his good old 
jokes on President Fairchild, at New Haven} 
The latter expressed in his address the opinion 
that Ohio whisky and Connecticut tobacco 
could easily be dispensed with. Dr. Quint 
applauded the allusion to Connecticut tobacco, 
alleging. asa fact of his persoual knowledge, 
that “it was the mespest tobacco in the 
world,” 

....-The Bishop of Manchester distinguished 
the other day between a perfectly instructed 
and a perfectly educated person. He said: 

“When a man goes out into the world 
knowing when he Coes know a thing, knowing 
when he does not knowa thing, and knowing 
how knowledge is to be acquired, I call him a 
perfectly educated man.” 

That is a definition that will bear thinking 
about. 

.---A stanch Dissenter upon an English 
school-board declares that ‘*he did not much 
like them there Ten Commandments, There 


was asmack of the Church Catechism about 
them.” The Church Times tells the story, and 
it is a good story for a Churchman to tell. 


.... The Standard of the Cross insists that the 
question of the confirmation of Professor 
Seymour “was not a party issue and on no 
fair analysis of the vote can Low Churchmen 
proclaim tbat they have triumphed.’’ 

...-Fulton is arguing nowadays, in pulpit and 
in paper, that infant baptism is a sin. How 
about lying? Is that one of the Christian 





eeee Tht Cynoswre makes bold to call Mr. Mur 
tayan “unregenerate minister.” Of course, 
The Oynosure knows who is a sinner sure, 


Aeligions Jutelligence. 


Trg Gethsemane Baptist church, in Brook. 
lyn, a large and vigorous organization, of 
which the Rev. H. Stewart Walsh is pastor, 
has voted by an overwhelming majority to 
withdraw from the Long Isiand Baptist Asso. 
ciation. Dr. J. B. Thomas, of the First 
church, preached on the Sunday evening after 
the meeting of the Association a sermon on 
“The Individual, the Church, and the Associa- 
tion,” in which he said, as reported by The 
Baptist Union, that 


“he had never known a case during his connec- 
tion with the Baptist denomination in which 
there had been a proposition even to discipline 
8 member because of any peculiarity of views 
with reference to the subject of communion. 
The question bas now arisen whether a church 
should be cut off from the fellowship of the 
Association because of its views in relation to 
open communion. The result of his deliber- 
ations has been that he believed it was not the 
will of God that sny cburch or individual 
should control the judgment of any man, or 
that any ove has the authority to condemn be- 
cause of differing beliefs. . . . He held 
that no man or body of men should be excluded 
from the fellowship of their neighbors because 
they entertained honest convictions, which did 
not interfere with the upbuilding of Chiist’s 
kingdom. The apostles laid down simple rules 
of doctrine upon this point, foto which the 
subject of open communion did not enter.” 


Dr. Jeffery has written a letter to his congre- 
gation, in which he carefully defines his posi- 
tion. He believes 

“that the ribed and im tive terms of 


Christian discipleship are faith in our Lord and 
Baviour Jesus Christ and submission to bap 
immediate 


tiem as the precedent duty of 
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all who sincerely ereiaee such faith. That bap- 
tism consists wholly in the act of immersion,” 
He further believes that 

**the proposition to suspend the baptism of a 
believer upon his previous pledge to maintain 
any inferential theories about the design of 
baptism or the relation of the ordinances, or 
concerning the attitude which such baptized 
believers should maintain to other accredited 
believers who conscientiously define the act 
of baptism differently, is an attempt to impose 
conditiuns of baptism not authorized by the 
Head of the Church.” 


A characteristic piece of close communion 
practice is the omission by the Zzaminer and 
Chronicle from the statistical table of the Lee- 
avenue and the Marcy-avenue churches, The 
fact being that the former church has sdded 
to its communion during the year more than 
200 members and the latter about 175—numbers 
larger than anyof the strict churches could 
show—it was not deemed wise to say much 
aboutit. Dr. Bright was one of the leaders of 
the strict communion party in the Association 
denouncing the Baptist Union as “that 
sneak of a paper,’’ and declaring that the 
Baptist denomination would have no 
distinctive mission if the principle of close 
communion were surrendered. The other 
Baptist papers are generally inclined to treat 
the question gingerly. The Baptist Weekly feels 
bad, but talks softly; Zhe Watchman and Re- 
Jlector, The National Baptist, and The Standard 
have nothing to say about it editorially; while 
some of the lesser sheets are inclined to join 
in Fulton’s pxan of praise to God for the great 
victory, The latter saint writes a characteris- 
tic letterto The Journal and Messenger, in which 
he exulte over the downfall of open commune 
ionism, which he celebrates in the following 
pious strain : 


‘“¢ The victory is won, and for it we give all 
the praise to the Captain of our salvation. As 
we review the conflict and see bow the hosts 
of the enemy have been scattered, we cannot 
but feel a pity for the Baptists of ‘The Boston 
North Association,’ who last year and this 

ear have betrayed their trust and permitted 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, the avowed open 
communist, to retain a seat in the body, and 
the Hudson River North Association, which 
lacked the courage to deal with Dr. Reeves 
and the First church of Albany.” 


...-From the ecclesiastical conflict now go- 
ing on in Europe there are several interesting 
items of intelligence. One of the most un- 
welcome is the refusal of the Protestant Con- 
sistory of Geneva to allow Father Hyacinthe the 
use of the Madeleine for the delivery of week- 
day lectures on the decalogue. He first 
asked for the Fusterie church; but there 
was a sparl of red tape which prevented 
him from getting it, the Consistory having the 
control of the church for religious purposes 
and the municipality having the jurisdiction as 
to lectures and meetings. They could not de- 
cide which category Father Hyacinthe’s lec- 
tures belonged in, end, therefore, failed to 
grant his request. He then asked for the Mad- 


eleine, which has been denied him on theground ' 


that he is a priest and a Catholic and that he 
has assumed a hostile attitude toward the state 
and the Old Catholic community. The re- 
fusal is not at all creditable to the autori- 
ties and shows Low much real bigotry may 
be covered by a Liberal profession..... 
The Queen Dowager of Bavaria has em 
braced Catholicism. Though Bavaria is 
a Catholic country and the reigning house 
has always been Catholic, yet it has been the 
practice of the Bavarian sovereigns to marry 
Protestant ladies, out of deference to the feel- 
ings of their Lutheran subjects. The present 
Queen Dowager bas, however, long desired to 
renounce Protestantism, but had been dise 
suaded by her husband, during his life time, 
and by ber son, the present king, after his 
father’s death. She hes finally accomplished 
her purpose, and the result is a rupture with 
her son, the king. It is said that her second 
son, Prince Otto, has encouraged his mother in 
taking this decisivestep. The Queen was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church at Hohen. 
schwangan on the 8th of October....The Arch- 
bishop of Cologne has heen released from pris- 
on after a confinement of six months and 
nine days. The amount of salary withheld 
and the money obtained from the sale of the 
furniture taken in exccution is regarded asa 
punishment equivalent to the remainder of 
the penalty he had to undergo. It is given out 
that be will go right on disobeying the laws, 
whose penalty he has just been suffering: 
Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, who appears to 
have learned no submission by tbe experience 
of his colleagues, has just issued a violent pro- 
test against the ecclesiastical bills now under 
discussion in the Hessian Parliament. These 
bills are a fac simile of the Falck laws. and the 
clauses already put to the vote have been 
passed by a majority of two-thirds, in spite of 
the Bishop's protest. The municipal elections 
in Mayence have also gone heavily against the 
Ultramontanes. As that city has been long 
deemed Ultramontane to the core, this result is 
regarded as of considerable significance. A 
Protestant clergyman in Hanover, Herr 
Grote, has also been made to feel the 
heavy hand ef the German Government. 





For a Hbel on Prince Bismarck im an 
almanac he has been sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment....The Swiss Federal 
Court has had to determine the question 
whether a union between a Roman Catholic 
and an Old Cathulic is a mixed marriage. A 
Roman Catholic whose wife is an Old Catholic 
applied for a divorce; but the Court decided— 
op the ground, among others, that there was 
no difference of opinion between the two 
bodies on the sacramental character of the 
marriage bond—that this was not a wixed mar- 
riage, and that it consequently possessed no 
jurisdiction. 


-eeeThe principal results of the Episcopal 
Convention during the last week have been 
the modification of the canon of ritual, the 
refusal to alter the baptisimal service, and the 
adoption of the report of the committee 
which reccommended for certain occasions a 
shortened service. The canon of ritual was 
returned from the House of Bishops with ob- 
jections to some of its specifications. The 
canon specifically forbade, 1, the use of incense 
2, the use of the crucifix; 3, elevation of the 
bread and wine in the communion service; 4, 
adoration of the elements. The Bishops ob- 
jected to the first two prohibitions, and, after 
referring the matter to a committee of con- 
ference, the canon was amended by striking 
out these two specifications, The reason of 
this action was that incense and 
the crucifix did not necessarily signify 
false doctrine, while the other two acts forbid- 
den did. This is probably true, but it will be 
hard to make the average anti-Romanist ace it 
In his eyes the things allowed are quite as 
evident marks of the Beast as the things for- 
bidden. ‘The proposed alteration of the office 
of infant baptism for the relief of the con- 
sciences of Low Churchmen was debated at 
length, a powerful speech in its favor being 
made by Dr. Vinton, of Boston; but was defeat- 
ed by the following vote, taken by dioceses: 
clergy—yeas 5, nays 24, divided 1; laity—yeas 
6, nays 24, divided 1. The action is decisive, 
and the Low Churchmen must abandon all 
hope of any change in the Prayer Book to 
meet their scruples. The rejection of Profess- 
or Seymour and the passage of the Canon of 
Ritual render it not more but less likely that 
the High Church party will make any conces- 
sion to the opposite wing of the Church. Both 
extremes are to be put down, and the old-fash- 
foned “High and Dry” Churchmanship is to 
be alone conserved. 


..--The vote in the Synod on the charges 
against Mr. Swing was not, aftcrall, so very 
overwhelming, when the figures are studied. 
Ou the charge of heresy, which was the prin. 
cipal matter, eleven members voted that the 
specifications were all sustained, nineteen that 
they were sustained in part, and three that they 
were not sustained. In view of the fact that 
seventeen members insisted on being excused 
from voting, in their disgust with tbe perform- 
ance, and, that besides these, the Chicayo 
Presbytery did not vote on the question at alls 
it will be seen that the victory was much less 
decisive than it might have been. Mr. Swing 
was acquitted in his own Presbytery. by a vote of 
45 to 15. Out of a Synod of over 30) members 
89 was the largest number that could be gotten 
to vote against the decision of Presbytery, and 
of these less than half were pastors. As for the 
trial in the Synod, that was simply a farce. 
The Presbytery was ordered to put Mr. Swing’s 
name beck on its roll, in order that the Synod 
might decree that it be erased. Mr. Swing 
had gone out of the body peaceably; but he 
must be dragged in again, in order that the 
Synod might have the holy joy of kicking him. 
oat. Thereligion which delightsin this kind 
of heretical bull-baiting is a religion which 
will not, we trust, take strong hold of the 
American people. Zhe Interior, in reviewing 
the case, says: 

* And now, in bringing this long and anxious 
controversy to a close, let us say that we fully 
sympathize with all that has been said rez pect- 
ing rash litigution and heresy-hunting, that we 
believe in resorting tojudicial process only in 
extreme cases and when other measures fail, 
that we are in full accord with the provision in 
our Book of Discipline which makes the prus- 
ecutor of a minister assume risks and which 
holds him as a slanderer if he fails to prove his 
charges. Thecase which has just been issued 


was an extreme case and called for extreme 
measures.”’ 


The Interior may convince a few zealots in its 
church that David Swing’s utterances con- 
stituted an extreme case of heresy and de- 
manded the extreme measure of expulsion 
but, happily, Mr. Swing’s sermons, on which he 
was judged, are in the hands of the American 
people, and the Christian people of America 
koow that the expulsion of a man from Chris- 
tian fellowship for such teachings as these vol- 
umes contain isan “extreme case,” indeed, 
but a case of bigotry, and not of bercay. 


--seAn English clergyman, the Rev. John 
King, is the owner of the mare “Apology,” 
which recently won the ‘“‘ Oaks’’ and the “ St. 
Leger’’ races. Mr. King did not enter the mare 


‘in his own name, but ia that of his parish. 
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He is the incumbent of Ashby-de-la-Launde 
and ‘‘Mr. Launde” was the name of the owner 
of the filly given on the race-xround. Mr. King’s 
diocesan, the irrepressible Bishop Words. 
worth, of Lincoln, discovered by some meany 
who was the owner of “Apology,” and he ad 
dressed to Mr. King an emphatic remonstrance, 
The latter seems, however, to be obdurate, 
and he has requested the Bishop to correspond 
with him through his solicitor. Probably he 
considers the name of toe mare a sufficient 
apology. This racing rector is of the tender 
age of eighty-two, and probably deems him. 
self too old to learn new tricks. The discus. 
sion in the English newspapers which has 
been raised by this performance is instructive, 
if not amusing. Some of the journals, the 
Times among the rest, mildly censure racing 
asa sport scarcely allowable ina clergyman; 
but others, among them the Spectator and the 
Fall Mall Gazette, cautiously justify the par. 
son, on the ground that he is a squire, as well 
asa minister, and, if we understand the logie, 
that, though it would be naughty for him ta 
indulge in racing gua minister, it is all right 
for bim to do it gua squire. 


-..-Lord Coleridge, in arecent speech at Exe. 
ter, admitted that the Prayer Book in several] 
places distinctly recoguizes the sacerdotal prin- 
ciple; but he said that the mind of the age had 
gone away from sacerdotalism, and that, if the 
clergy were sensible, they would travel afterit, 

“* He did not himself object to splendid ritual 
so long as it was merely adopted for the sake o! 
the help which art gives to thesoul; but he would 
prefer the baldest possible service in a barn to 
a grand ritual founded on the sacerdotal prin- 
ciple, on which it was admitted, both by 
friends and opponents, that the ritual of the 
Ritualistic party is really intended to rest.” 
That shows a much more clear comprehension 
of the situation than Mr. Gladstone's fanous 
essay evinces. Ritualism means eacramenta- 
rianism and sacerdotalism, and it is folly to 
blink the fact. lt means that the sacraments 
are in themselves cflicacious; it means that a 
minister is a priest and that a priest is some 
thing more than a man—that he possesses vast 
powers and prerogatives that do not belong 
to ordinary men. All that fs tolerated when 
Ritualism {fs tolerated’; and yet, it may pot be 
unwise to tolerate all that. 


..--The struggle iv the Reformed Charch of 
France between the Liberal and the Conservy 
tive parties still continues. The Synod 
imposed a creed upon the congregations, and 
made subscription to it the condition of vot 
ing. In Nismes and other places where tht 
Liberals are in the majority this rule was set 
aside, and elections were held last January 
under the old system. The consistories thu 
elected have duly discharged tibcir function 
since that time. Tbe question of their validity 
having tobe considered by the government, 
M. de Cumont, minister of education, has just 
decided that the election at Nismes was in 
valid, and it is presumed that this decision wil 
apply to the other Liberal consistorics, The 
Nismes consistory has protested against thit 
decision, and, in the event of no compromis¢ 
being arrived at, the congregatious which 
refuse obedience to the electoral test thus er 
forced by the government will cease to be 
recognized by the state, unless, indeed, a4 
suggested bya former minister of education, 
the two sections of the Church are formed 
into distinct communities, 


.--- The Congregationalists and the Baptists 
of Englend have just been holding thei 
annual meetings—the former at Huddersfield, 
the latter at Newcastle. The Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, the president of the Congregationd 
Union, delivered a vigorous opening address 
upon “The Ave and our Work in it,” and the 
meeting discussed the methods of finance it 
use among the churches, the missionary work 
of the denomination, the practice of inviting 
all the friends of Christ, whether church 
members or not, to the communion table 
(upon which there was some difference of 
opinion), and various other matters of interest 
to the denomination, The president of the 
Baptist Union was Mr. Stovel, aud his address 
{s spoken of as one of great ability. Ie stood 
up manfully, we are told, for ‘spiritual free 
dom,” and we bave every reason to believs 
that his plea was an honest one, for the Baptists 
of England not only believe in “ soul liberty,” 
but live up to their belief. Unluckily, how- 
ever, they are such heretics on the communion 
question that very few of them, from Spurgeon 
down, could get into the Long Island Assoc 
ation, 


«Hitherto dogmatic tests have not been 
rigidly applicd to commmunicants in the Ea- 
glish Church. Especially has there been liber 
ty of opinion on the doctrine of eternal pua- 
ishment, which is not expressly taught in the 
articles of religion. Recently, however, # com 
municant in an English church declared to his 
rector that he did not believe in the personality 
of the devil orin eternal punishment. On this 
tbe clergyman averred that unless the opinion 
was retracted he would refase his parishionef 
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done twice, in spite of an opinion by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol that the refusal was 
flega!. The parishioner intends to prosecute 
pis pestor in the proper court for this injury. 
We scarcely seehow itis possible io the En- 
glish Church to sustain the action of the rector. 


Mr. Dudley, of Milwaukee, has had a 
frank talk with bis people about his resig- 
pation and their refusal to accept it, in which 
he defined his own position. According to 
the telegraph, which sometimes mixes theo- 
logical otterances, 
upe declared his belief in God, Christ, the 
communion of saints, a personal devil, inspira- 
tion, and a moral Heaven, and Hell; but re- 
fused to be resporsible for doctrinal profess- 
jons that human thought cannot reach. In 
other words, he is practically of the Swing 
gchool. He wants a new church edifice where 
be can preach to infidels, skeptics, thieves, and 
Yiars, as well as Christians; where pews can 
pe had cheap and an active working organ- 
jgation ; to pull down the old flag and run up 
a new one, by reforming the manual so as to 
aimit to membership ell persons seeking 
Christianity without regard to misty doctrinal 
points.”” 

..»Mr, Strickland, the ex-Baptist, replies to 
the accusations made by the Pastors’ Confer- 
ence of Boston, by alleging that he bas been 
ti] now s Baptist and nothing else, that he 
has never forfeited his membership in any way, 
and that the charge of “fraud” in obtaining 
and keeping ecclesiastical standing in that de- 
nomination is wholly false. We give him the 
benefit of his denial, 


.Je-Dr. Miner, of Boston, has been hit herto 
pastor of the Second Universalist church of 
Boston and president of Tafts College. He 
has lately made up his mind that he cannot 
hold both positions, and has resigned his pas- 
torate; but the church is determined not to let 
him go, and the college is equally determined 
tokeep him. Where is that wise king with 
his sword ? 


.-eeThe Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in England, which lately met at Man- 
chester, renewed the efforts for union with 
the other Presbyterlan bodies, which have been 
intermitted for the last year or two. 


...-Rev. James A. Latané, of Virginia, and 
Rev. William 8S. Perkins, of Pennsylvania, late 
presbyters of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
have formally united with the Reformed 
Ep‘scopal Church. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tne Lest ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
&Co., 744 Broadway. N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail, They also sell the best ‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
tte, and Elastic Supporting and Ridity 
Bela Apply to them in person or by letter. 


AFresm Scrrty of Coe’s Couch Bal- 
sim, the greatest remedy for Couvhs, 
Oolds, Whooping Cough, Croup, and all 
ang Complaints. Is received and for sale 
stall our drug stores. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS, 


Tae Gornam Company, Silversmiths, of 
No.1 Bond street, New York (established 
1881), offer the richest and largest assort- 
went of choice erticles in silver for wedding 
ind presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 

















Foster Broruers, 809 Fulton st. offer 
the largest assortment of Carpets in the 
tly of Brooklyn. Also Lace Curtains and 
Upholstery Goods. 

Choice styles in Velvet Carpets. We 
Claim, and our patrons confirm the fact, 
tohave a more extended variety of taste- 
fally designed patterns of Velvet Carpets 
than any house in the trade, We solicit an 
examination of our stock from all in pur- 
suit of Carpets. FosTER BRoTuErs, 

809 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 





Lambrequins made to order. Lace Cur. 
tains in new designs. Our sales in this de- 
partment are also rapidly increasing. 

Foster BrorTuers, 

Carpets and Upholstery, 809 Fulton 

street, Brooklyn. 


The styles of Body Brussels this season 

‘fe very attractive. Our large sales give 
of their popularity. 

Foster Broruens, 

Carpets and Upholstery, 809 Fulton 

sitet, Brooklyn. 
eee 
Ture best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE'S 


ILLIANT OLL, The afest and best 
eil'ia the world, 


Toe American Institute management 
this year secms to have lost much of its 
old-time intelligence, energy, and enter- 
prise, and the annual exhibition seems to 
be more of a promenade and flirting 
ground for young people than a serious 
attempt to make an instructive and valuable 
exhibit of our national progress in invention 
and industry. The attempt to decorate the 
hall with webs of cheap parti-colored cotton 
cloth entirely destroys the effect of the great 
arch and servers admirably to catch dust 
and add to the chances of a sudden and dis- 
astrous conflagration, while the artistic 
effect could readily be mistaken for a 
Chinese laundry drying-ground. 

The art department has some fine ex- 
amples of photographs and crayons, to 
which should be added the attraction of a 
cbapel and parlor organ and a square 
piano—all the musical instruments on ex- 
hibition. The machinery department has a 
fine display of heavy machine tools and a 
few machines worthy of special attention. 
The display of sole and finished leather 
is very fine. The general exhibit is inferior 
in many respects in point of novelty and 
intrinsic value to many of its predecessors. 
There are a few novelties worthy of note, 
Among these is Draper’s Self-Registering 
Barometer; Crofutt’s Life-Protector, to 
protect the wearer while working in rooms 
filled with smoke or in an atmosphere 
charged with impurities, Elmer's Patent 
Hose Coupling is the best device for this 
purpose we have seen. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing 
Co. exhibit their new No. 6 Sewing Ma- 
chine, with a display of its work, from stitcb- 
ing with 3800 cotton on the finest fabrics to 
heavy shoe and harness work, using silk and 
wax tbread. C. Field & Son use this ma- 
chine in stitching gloves in the presence of 
visitors. This firm, we believe, were the 
firat to introduce the manufacture of kid 
gloves in this country, and exbibit a new 
spring-wrist walking and driving glove. 

The Allegretti Refrigerator Co. have 
recently reorganized, under the presidency 
of Nathaniel Wheeler, and make a fine 
display. of their ‘‘Iceberg Refrigerator,” 
including an exhibition of the ten-pounder 


brook-trout, shown last year, which appears 
as good ay ever. 

The Domestic Washer and Bleacher is a 
new invention and promises to be the long- 
sought desideratum in this direction, per- 
forming its work thoroughly, without rub- 
bing, with certainty and efficiency. 

The Standard and Eureka Wringers are 
simple, durable, efficient, and self-adjusting. 

The Utility Adjustable Table isa novelty, 
admirably adapted for use in the sewing 
and gitting-room, nursery and library, and 
as a game-tuble and lup-board, it being ad- 
justable from the bight of a chair to an 
ordinary table. 

Culbert & Co. exhibit some elegant 
fancy leather work and ladies’ writing 
desks, which attract much attention, 





Exrorts oF Musican [NsTRUuMENTS— 
Official records of Custom House returns at 
Washington show that the total value of 
musical instruments exported from the 
United States during the year ending June 
80th, 1874, was $550,837. Of this $258,176 
was for pianos and $292,151 for parlor or 
reed organs. Of this latter amount $163,- 
169, or more than one-half of the whole, was 
of the cabinet organs made by the Mason & 
Hamur Oraan Co., which bid fair to be- 
come as famous in Europe as they have 
long been in America. This company cer- 
tainly have reason to be proud of the fact 
that the European demand for their organs 
is larger than that for all others combined. 
Boston Traveler. 


WE DON’T CARE 


Some dealers say: “ Yes, we know that 
Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts and Cream 
Baking Powder are the best; but we don’t 
care if others are made of sawdust or 
arsenic, So long as they suit our customers 
and afford us a better profit, we shall sell 
them.” ‘The public should know these 
things, and know, too, the reasuns why 
adulterated baking powders and flavoring 
extracts are recommended by such dealers 
when Dr. Price's are asked for. It is be- 
cause Dr. Price’s cost more, and, as they sell 
them at about the same price as others, it 
does not give so good a profit. We should 
look to the quality of articles that enter 
into our daily food, and remember that the 





makers of good goods cannot put them into 
the market at the same price of the adul- 
terated ones. Gieele & 
facturers, 


Prica wanu- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. This was AMERICAN INSTITUTE. BUSINESS REVIVING. KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 





Our crowded advertising colamns now 
indicate a general revival of trade. When 
there is any business doing Toe INDEPEND. 
ENT always shows it. Our readers should 
examine carefully what is said by the great 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
traders of New York. They will be inter- 
ested and profited by so doing. 





PURE LINEN. 


Our readers will notice the advertise- 
ment of James McCutcheon, successor to 
the old firm of Milliken & Co., whose 
stock of pure liven goods is worthy of 
special attention. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance can order goods from this house with 
every assurance of receiving perfect satis- 
faction, or the money will be refunded. 
We bave dealt with the house for years 
and believe it to be worthy of all confi- 


dence. 
mee RR 


NEW BOOKS. 


Awmone the publications offered to the 
public this fall probably there are none 
which exceed in novelty and interest those 
presented in the advertisement of the Mur- 
ray Hill Publishing Company. 

“ Piain Hose TALK ” bas been before the 
people for two or three years, but is still 
selling actively in both this country and in 
Europe. Its autbor is a practical physician, 
who has bad unusual experience in treating 
diseases of an obstinate and chronic charac- 
ter, and counts his patients by thousands, 
in every part of the United States, Canadas, 
and in Europe. He has embodied the re- 
sults of bis world-wide observations in this 
remarkable book. 

“* Scrence In Story” isa new work. It is 
true that the first volume of this work 
made its appearance last winter; but the 
publishers were not satisfied with the lith- 
ographic process with which they com- 
menced its publication, and consequently 
the entire summer has been consumed in 
making the engravings and stereotype 
plates for issuing the series by letter press. 
The publisbers are now ready to furnish 
this amusing and instructive series prompt- 
ly, and it is expected to reach a very large 
sale through agents during the approaching 
holidays. This series is also by Dr. Foote 
and is marked with his ingenuity and orig- 
inality. Asa canvassing book it possesses 
extraordinary merit and the subscribers 
will be well satisfied with their investment 
after giving it a careful perusal. 

——_—_——rrr 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE. 


Tmis celebrated Sanitarium—the largest 
institution in the world where the sick are 
treated without medicine and always ac- 
cording to the laws of life and health— 
having been filled to overflowing during 
the past summer, is now open to the recep- 
tion of invalids for the autumn and the 
coming winter. Already more than one 
hundred patients have arrived for a winter’s 
stay. Wecan give good accommodations 
for two hundred more, If any of the 15,- 
000 sick ones who read the Tog InDEPrEND- 
ENT are really desirous to get well, let them 
correspond witb our pbysician-in-chief, Dr. 
James C. Jacksoo, Dansville, Livingston 
Co., New York, and, if he says they can get 
well, let them come without delay, take 
treatment, get well, go bome, and be of 
some use to their friends, or to their fam- 
ilies, or to mankind. What is the use in 
being sick? Send postage stamp to prepay 


apswer. 
Oun Home Hycrenic Institute. 





Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT will 
receive a free copy of the best Agricultural 
and Family Newspapcr in this Country by 
addressing Moore's Rural New Yorker, 78 
Duane Street, New York. 


KF. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WANE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

psia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. ae bottle guar- 
anteed or the money reiunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE. 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 

Pin, and Stomach Worms 











head passes. t, 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 250 Nerth Ninth st, 
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from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, itscelcbrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulphur, and 
Chaly beate Springs, Pernetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasaot 
Days and Cvol Nighis. Colorado bas the 
most desirable climute for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
hasa wondertul effect on those predisposed 
to pulmonary affections. Colurado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc. 
Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 





“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY 
WORD.” 


FLemrneton, Hunterdon Co., N. J., 
June 26th, 1874. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.:—Dear 
Sir :—It is with a happy heart that I pen 
these lines to acknowledge that you and 
your Golden Medical Discovery »nd Purga- 
tive Pellets are blessings to the world. 
These medicines cannot be too highly 
praised; for they have almost brought me 
outof the grave. Three montas ago I was 
broken out with large ulcers and sores on 
my body, lim»s, and face. I procured 
your Golden Medical Discovery and Pur- 
gative Pellets and have taken six bottles, 
and to-day I am in good health, all those 
ugly ulcers baving healed and left my skin 
in a natural, healthy condition. I thought 
at one time I could not becured. Although 
I can but poorly express my gratitude to 
you, yet there is a drop of joy in every 
word I write. God’s blessing rest on you 
and your wonderful medicines is the humble 
prayer of Yours truly, 

James O. BELLIS. 


When a medicine will promptly cure 
such terrible eating ulcers and free the 
blood of the virulent poison causing then, 
whocan longer doubt its wonderful virtues? 
Dr. Pierce, however, does not wish to place 
his Golden Medical Discovery in the cat- 
alogue of quack patent nostrums by recom- 
mending it to cure every disease, nor does 
he so recommend it; but what be doesclaim 
is this, that there is but one form of dlood 
disease that it will not cure, and that disease 
is cancer. He does not recommend his 
Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it 
to be the most searching blood cleanser yet 
discovered and that it will free the hlood 
and system of all other kuown blood poi- 
sons, be they animal, vegetable. or mineral. 
The Golden Discovery is warran’ed by him 
to cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as 
all forms of Biotches, Pimples. and Erup 
tions; also all Glandular Swellings and the 
worst form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated 
Sores of Neck, Legs, or other parts, and all 
Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, as White 
Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip Joint and 
Spinal Diseases, all of which belong to 
Scrofulous Disexses. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE FOR 1875. 


Ture October number of this magnificent 
health journal contains Dr. Jasres O. Jack- 
son’s masterly snalvsis of the character of 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Send a three- 
cent postage stamp and get a copy of it, 
read it, and, if you like the journal, sub- 
scribe for it. Address Austin, Jackson & 
Co., Danville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Leapra Prysicrans prescribe Milk of 
Magnesia for Sour Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Indigestion, etc.,and as a safe avd 
excellent medicine for children and females. 
No family should be without it. 














Drs. StronG’e REMEDIAL INstrrvTr, Sara 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russiao, Sulpour. 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths. 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis 
eases described in their circular. 





LanNpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannct ve 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 :en1s. 


To retain Sound White Teeth through Life, 
use THURSTON’S IvorY PEARL Toots PowpER. 
| EA SRE iaeheeetel 


POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Nov. 7th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11} a. M., 
on Wednesday ate: a Hn ra thea at 
11} a. u., and on Suiurday at A.M: 

re L James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

















LADIES abe GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SDOES 





MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 


REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses arelight. Afedium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 

The Grand Gold Medal 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


was unanimously recommended by the jurors of the 
Forty-second Annual Exhibition to be awarded to the 


WHEELER & WILSON 
Manufacturing Company, 
for their unequaled No. 6 Manufacturing 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


This magnificent:Machine also received the highest 
honors at the Vienna Exposition. 


Amusement Marvel of the Age. 


P. T. BARNUM'S P. T. BARNUM’S 








P. T. BARNUM’ - BARNUM’S 
oneat ROMAN HIPPOD! K. 
ROMAN HIPPODROMB. 
REAT ROMAN PO 


G 
Its original aplgndor and magnificence augmented 
beyond recognition ! 


BRILLIANT PAGEANTS and THRILLING RACES. 
BRILLIANT PAG + agoken and THRILLING RACES 

will follow in ma phe suecession through the most 
€ clabokate and exciting programme ever offered to the 
amusement public. 


INDIAN L IFE; On. CH. CHASE FOR A WIF 
INDIAN LIFE: Or, CHASE FOR A Wir. 
A grand BaverneR aerate it inst 


Ost a ily <a sgomplcte 
RE W 





ever ‘exhibited upon | either continent. 


MUSEUM OF THE OLD W WORLD'S NOVELTIES: 
MUSEUM OF THE OLD WORLD'S NOVELTIES! 


NEW FEATURES. NEW FEATURSBS. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 

Doors open at 1 and 6:30 P.M. Entertainment in 
Grand Amphitheater « ae ee a at2and8 
o clock. Box-office open dail r to 4. Seats 
secured six days in advance, a orchesiza, $1.50; 
orchestra, $1; family circle, 50 ce 





F We will send this Bracket Saw 
Frame, with four extra Saws, five 
Bracket Ay +h - and full direc. 


fons fi paid, on 
rece of $i.2 wore 


rame is & x 12 inches, made 
of Rosewood, beautifully — 
Ladies ping it earn $5 


Bracket Saw. 





MILLER'S FALLS Co., 
78 Beckman St. N. Y. \ 


pfake your own Caristmas Peesente, 





This Tool Holder contains 20 Cast Steel Toes of the 
Lest quality. In addition to these, it will h 
thing, from an 8-inch Mill File te a Camb: 


. Th 
Wood is Lignum Vit a: Hard Mapie, the errule 
Heal sen, ane y~ at by mall Steel. By 4 | 
is inches long. n' mail, pre in recei 
of one dollar. MILLER "5 ALLS 00., 78 ¥ becnts 

Street, New York. 











IMMEDI- 


HEADACHE, Wetamear NERVOUSNESS 


SYRUP BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


A harmless preparation, quieting La. - telieving 
Headache, promo Sleep, and absolutely 
alay all Nervous citement. This medicine de- 
stroys the appetite for Spe che mR k. 50 cents and 
$1 per bow Bis an 

W. HLA DhEIM ey, “Lincionatt, 0. 


EDUCATION 











Porter’s National Telegraph Caltege, { 


Nos. 157 and 159 La Balle st. icago, IIl., 
eonnecting with the metropolitan telegraph lines of 
Chicago. The first institution in the country for the 
wxclusive study of t-legraphy. The type-writer is 
being introduced on telegraph lines through our 
agency. Rapid pmansie. a8 ality. Send for illus- 
trated cirenlar. EF. PORTER, Principal. 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
Fifteen teachers. repare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. pp Ta courses for ladies or 
entiemen, or any three studies mav be selected. 
a term of ye pod. $00 pays board 
nd common lis tian but non-sectarian. 
‘Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MIL vA RY ACADEMY, — 
eester, Muss., fits boys and fae Hk men for com 
and sclentific ureniie, Its rior merits stated ted Ip 
circular. C. B. METCALF, ——— Superin*ondent. 


PENNINGTONINSTITOT 
Terms reasonabie. Address A. P Bras * 











3 ante 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


ast | Greenwich, R. wd A. first-class A ose 
sexes. — iepartinont ent of tl Sthces 
alsorsitys on Biusicat < s ent in eocee of the 


“ton oaauth ce! oH at Meera and tuition ¥ very low! 


Team, pens F. D. D. BLARESLEE. el n eve PAE 


an brady ® eters te Edacate or School 


Tax iad t i pA, _ 
cae 8 a boat nd. ore peat in the Re ine Edu 
ERMERHOUN re ayy Bond ¢ wi N. ¥. 


Golden Hill § for ¥. I 
pore Osun, Address Missa EMILY N Eason 











Saugerties Institute.—Those see perior 
school’address A B. WIGGIN, feuertios, NY 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Each Card has ve engraved Vignette from 
of the ae auth ors “pase ay as 
Sir Walter Sc: Edward Everett _ 
Oliver Wentell iTolmes, Joba G. Whittier, 
a eplagton Ie irving, Ww 


I 
George Wi = Curtis, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, . Russell ‘Lowell, 
d aiers y pele Collen, 
J.G. Hol « ‘enimore oper, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Boech her. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Toy 
ers, and sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cts. 
E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41 John street, New York. 


AVILUDE, 


OR GAME OF 


ohn G, —t 











Ppy. a. are the 
acne have bought for non" PA vilude, or Game of 


e 
LE WINTER of ‘enjoy. 
my ae with instruction fc for mer CENTS. 
stpaid, on rece 
aay ust a EST & LEE G G vate Con Wcrcenter; Mass. 
stamp for catalogue of all our games, 
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EB. &H = ANTHONY 0. Bro. 
yar. Noi Cr) Metro) th? tan. — 


and Pho 
os ~~~ a ee Manutactur. 
mmium at Vienna Exposition. 


THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
nt free! A most ingenious work of art! S0ob- 
to find. pictures inone. A pleasing study 
and gem for parlor. Address, with stamp. 
E. C. ABBEY, Buffato, N.Y. 





TRAVEL 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE- 





Txe By -ry —4 steamers of this line jeave Pier 
foot oui iy” North River, pg ALT k. ev: 
siveraate t BATOR ore connecting at with 

Onn, ~ 
patents 2 PARA fa ay 1sco. 


oan aw weed for Gua —— Callao, ace 80, 
cisco 1 for Yokoo Ho kong. . and 
¢ A, ams, Hong Kong. Shanghai 


2, » Saeees an bere mf 


e For cee py 8 Passage tlckete or peice ei 
on anply a ce, On the wha oot of Can 
st., North River, New York. H. J. BULLAY, 


Superintend 
RUFUS HATCH, vareter vans 
Managing Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO 8T. PAUL, 
ing througb more Business Centers and Plea: 








Line. 
through the Valley of the U i River, 
he scenery of which equals i abey ~~ 9 erap deus 
that of the ** Historic Hudson” and is no less famous. 
This road mak ge better Connections thas any other 
Northwestern Lin 
This is the our. “Railway in the Northwest which 
owns or mana, ~J oS 8l-e) wed Cars run thereon. 
ginstiaraCowtesise ging aoe, Bout fea 
“ tcht 0, 
Minneapolis witnout Sago. a con 
NEW. YORK CITY OFFICE, 
No. 319 BROADWA 
ISAAC A. SMITH, $a eral Agent, 
Seeins Leave Chi « from Op i > pot, 
‘or. Canal and Bladison st vee ; 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By HB. K. THURBER & CO.,. « 
West Broadway, Reade.and Hudson Streets New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market tor Rios is stvong. with an 
upward “end - The ipts of late have been 
readily taken at very full prices; and, while there is 
no sto :k in first bands, that held by jobbers is steadily 
decreasing, and, should the present brisk demand 
continue, the greater part of the Ly» shipments now 
on the way to os —" will 
as fastas they a oereper the Rio telegram 
shows continued pee dliarge daily receipts, quite equal to 

= {=> and any materia 
cog Sr except as the result of a 

heavy speculation, such as took place last year. 
ucaibos are rapidly Cy Ln consumption, and, al- 
though yet relativel are gradually appreciat- 
ing in value, and wil = rdpabt. soon bring a relative- 
fair price with other Coffees. vernment 
avus.—The close corporation controlling the stock 

hold prices firm, 


FISH AND SALT. — Fish. — Massachusetts Shore 
Mackeral is in good demand. Boothbay and Halifax 
are neglected. Dry Cod is active and higher. Barrel 


Herring are dull. a poo Fine is in a de- 
mand. Keceiptslight. All kinds of Bulk is in far 
demand and firmly held. 

















FOREIGN FRUIT.—The market for Foreign Dried 
has ruled dull till yesterday, when Valencias were .n 
active demand and large sales were made, aggregate 
ing some 40,000 boxes, closing at 94@10c. Malagas are 
firm and Loose Muscatels are higher, c'osing at 10c. 
per bux above last week’s prices. Currants are up 

6c and —¢ higher. New Prunesare in and sell- 
Pat they are no — in quality than 
Old. which are offered at 10c. gouds are in 
gould. demand, and, while my are no startling 
e3 in price, there is generally a stronger feel- 
ng ona d all gouds of stundard packing tend upward. 


MOLASSES.—Old New Orleans is lower for choice, 
with much irregularity on inferior qualities, which 
are not wanted, as the new crop is now coming imthe 
market. Our advices from New Orleans show a 
lower market there, with much larger receipts. For- 
eign Molasses.—The cery grades 
prices are well maintained. ‘I'he lower grades for 
export and retinery uses ure entirely out of the mar- 
ket. Sugar Jiouse Mulasses is very firm and in un- 
usually small supply for tuis period of the year. 


SUGARS.—Refined have declined gradually, sa’ 

<c., siuce Our lust, and bave reached & puint that xf 
Tesulted in more activity. For the oat Tew days the 
entire production bus veen readily placed. There is, 
however, no speculative demund, but more stexdinexs 
and u better tone. Any material advance is not looked 
for at tlis seasun Of the year; but there will doubtie:s 
be sume variations, dependent Ley the demand | and 
supply. Crushed Sugais ng or 
expo:t and prices are ata I higher than the other 
grades of Hards. Kaw Sugars are very dull and prices 
are lower. 


TEAS.—There is an . imerewed inguiry for invoices, 
with a brisk distribut e. Greens are sellin; 
freely. Tue low aires 5 raling are a.tracting the at- 





week. —a are wo ood wah emuan ‘at 
longs.—Hovlders are tirm in 


last week’s ia Souchongs.—A good selecuuon is 
rT of baa. ut lower prices than has ruled 
or several 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BRBADSTUFFS.—Fiour.—Lai arrivals and an 
absence of orders for shipping brands,at even the 

‘esent low quotations, bave caused a very dui! mar- 

et. There been such a lack of orders that even 
liberal concessions did not create any movement. 
Grain.—The wurket bas been verv duil, consequent 
arrivals and unfavorable advices from 

iverpool. ee ae and active. Outs are 
active and stronger. 


BUILDING MATERIATS.—Cement —8 aston of 200 
bbis. Portland at $4.2 ex vesse' re.—The 
demand continues moderate, ~via general thing 
prices are steady. terse aoe nnd been a fair de- 
mand for Frenca Win are well main- 








—Kock 
iy held at W ¢ Cts. to $1. pe 
ver, $8 to $9; Haverstraw Buy, 
—Scoten, $45 per 1,000. 


aaammmiid market since our last for “spot” has 
been quiet and prices have declined one-quarter of a 
cent. The sales comprise 4,864 bales (including 1,460 
to arrive), of which 4,116 were taken for = y 
for opinaing, § and 2l4un speculation. There has been 
@ fair demand for future delivery, at a decline since 
our lastof seven v6. The sales a ota cent, the eee 
closi: uite active. The sales 


15% for on Fevruaey Sine 13-16 of March, 15 1-16@ 
161.48 for 3-16@16% for May, and 16 7-52@16, 
upe. 


CATTLE MARKET. ey! Cattle declined ¥@1 
per r pound. live weight, last week, as to § ry 
wing tok large ya. 0 slack one " aaa 


yy unds 
Froee sont. up btw Lge to create Sicwot 
sold at, from 5 


érees s—the outside Price for =| 
Mulch Cows sold at 70 each, Calf included. 
ives realized 8@ und ~ —s ed, 5@6c, 
or ep ye 4 each for pate. 
z= i Lambs were oy bang ey was 
und for Lambs an @64c. tor Shee 
e" Kp per pound for sold for more than 7};c. and “4 





137 seoeis average, sold at 5xc. per — Dres: 
Hogs were lower, selling at KPr- pe pound. The 
week's aes hve been 12,2 2 Bee er tue, 54 Milch 
Cows, 1,917 Veul Caives, 82,810 Sheep and Lambs, and 
47,022 i 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The demand is 
only moderate, but prices are firm. Leather.—Uem- 
lock Sole is in good demand and ene 3 are firm. 
ough Oak is in moderate demand, with a liberal sup- 
ply. 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is in fair ae -_ 
prices are firm. lron.—scvtch Pig is in smai 

mand. Stocks are ahh Awwerican Pig 13 di dull os 
lower. Scrap Iron is dull and nominal —Both 
Foreign and Domestic is in fair demand ae prices 
are well maintained. os cael is du!l and sells 
Ccoly for immediate wan 


och cone eal Hes. — AGamanting are 
gull and mg of sale. Coul.—Toe demand for Foreign 
very light. Domestic is only in moderate de 
iver Cannel, $17@$18 iverpool Gas, $.0 wo 
12 ; Pennsylvania Gas, $7. 7.1; Cumberland Soit, $6.25 
to $6.75. Drugs ure in better demund ea | prices are 
y Cloth.india is dull. 40 ‘cents for 
‘or Bo: . The demand for 


1 i” Er ete. ; Balt, sot 6 cts. Str. 
lower. Clover, 3 0 Taw 
i we Loag ye, 55 tu cents; 


HA AND NAVAL ie iret is dull and 
de Sperm simall pare dqmand Sat 
yore purcels. ‘l'an: 
is bigh ap air dewand. Bank eS cents “end 
traits 47 ath Nivel Stures: my ir te Turpentine.— 
by market is steady. ned sold 
at $2.00. enon City a | io quiet aed unchunged. 
eg pomee nese, ett nah 
~y marke u 0 the 
ee best the warkes Twinaite steady oud 


quiet. 


joer. ¢ 





apeculative. 


ee 
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WHOLESALE COUNTR 
DUCE MARKET. _ 





busi 
are no’ ominal. We quo pg Pots are 





x: 
BEANS.—Medium Beans are dull. Marrow 








arty for export, oe ae firmer} 1 
rd @ quote: 
+68 WY, 





Freoawn2e= 


estern have 
in fair ina) and prices are steady. Mealy stock t 
Packages 







State dairies, arkine at BH BEB. cccccsccvcs. coasted 
State, firkins, fair to prime............. eR 
state, half-firkin tubs, "200d to prime.. 29@41 
tate, nad tubs, fair to good....... 31a 
state, Welsh tub We were! good to prime.. BAR 
state, Welsh tubs, fair to prime. - HOB 
Pennsylvania, store-packed, fair to ‘prim - B@% 
eee. store-packed, poos to fair 8, 
Upper Western, firkins, fair to prime..... N@w® 
Upper Western, tubs, good to prime.. 3xa32 
Upper Western, tubs, fair to good.. 56% 
ower Western, firkins, fair to prime. bata 
Lower Western, tubs, good to prime... 28@31 

ower Western, tubs, Aptos good., oR 





State, firkins. ipeun good to prime ‘invoices. 
State, half-firkin tubs, from prime invoices 


State, half-firki 


pper Western, tubs. 
Lower Western, = 
Lower Western, t 
Quotations for erator Fresh-flavo. 
State, firkins, from fine es. at 
State, firkins, pnb CS Pa 


Rte ae holf-firki 


r Wi 
Upper Western, 
Upper Western, 
Upper Western. 
sower Western, 
Western, coo 









n tubs, from good invoices 








tubs, ‘secon quality. 
creamery, choice...... 
. creamery, fair to good.. 
TUG. ccc ccccccccccceccceese 


CHEESE.-—The market has continued very quiet 
since our last. The home demand has » en very 
small. Low grades have been very dull. » ne Ww ‘ests 


Rtate eceory, fin 
State Factory, onnd to prime. 
State Factory, fair to good... 
tate Factory, partly-skimme 
State Farm Dairy, good to prim 


Stute Farm Dai 


oe Factory, Cheddar, fine....... 


Cecccccccccccoes sone NG, 








ry, fair to good, 


no Factory, flat, good to — pa 


Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good.. 





DRIED FRUITS.— -Quartered Appics have been in 


fair request and steady in 


ce. Sliced are quiet, 


Blackberries so — "Raspberri 8 are in demand 


aii higher. 
Apples, Southe 


“ ate, 1878, Slice 


ni 1874. pe ted, fair’ ‘inate 
ze Unpeled, halves......... 
a Unpeeled, quarters. 


Blackberries, 


Cherries, Southern, Wik... 


este 
Peaches, 1ST 8 oN. C. Peeled. 


Weq 
rn, nie Biicea, — 
eartere. 









rn, 1874.. 
., Peeled, prime 


PUM... cceeeeeee 


Piums, ists,. adedovecdccege 
Raspberries, i874..°.1.: cedenuieonds z 
EGGS.—The market has been more active and 


prices are higher on State and Western. lLimed Eg.s 
ave been more salable. Receipts, 5,87) packages, 


We 





ote 
Jorecy_ single barrels, per bbl.. 
= eand Pennsylvania 
8 





rr 
held with confidence. Hickory Nuis 


d firm. We quote: 
































pest 
ties N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl.. -81 75 2 0 
tern N. Y.. selected varieties, per b bbl... 3 :5@ 
Open-headed GiB s, HOE Oi cncsccaccccceccecscs 10@ 18 
Fancy varieties, per barrel........ sovcccee., 6 002100 
pool = a, per pense eee ceee £00049 
king, per burrel..... 8 Wo 38 
Latuerba, per Ib.. .66@8 
Isabella, per lb. « 4 @ 6 
Cranberries: 
OR ROI as aay ahs centy ess tinyeduasdase 8 0G 33 
PEEL EE sncvccssecsscessse 27430 
Green. nand Scalded, per box.... > 10@20 
Cape — 4 per bbi....... . 9 0e10 0 
cape Cod, prime, per | vbi. ° - $0@ID 
Bastern, fanc ancy, per bb bcsiene 2 i ; 2 none 
astern, prime, per ‘ “ 
P ittera, flght-co t-oolored: per bbl 5 SUG 6 0 
Shes stnuts per bush. 250@ 30 
ickory vu She lidar! bark. ter bush. . 20 j % 
Peanuts. Nort Carolina, per bush... . 1%5@20 
Peanuts. Virginia......... Spvcksea — 1 a 18 
PRMRPEE EE coc seguinee<crsesaseveosesse Ley 
GRE EN VEGETA \anamneelipaied quote: ‘ 
Onions, gs per . 2 75@3 0 
Onions, Yellow, —- Dbl 3 00.03 % 
Onions, White, per bbl.. 30@3 3 
Turnips, Ri ssia, Jersey, p 1 due! 0 
Cabbuges ersey, per 1s. is . 8 Wad 
Squash, Marrow, per bbl..... oe 9G 0 
Caulistdwer, Norfolk , per 2 Cal W 


demand, —— 
higher. Weg 


Eariy 


Prince Albert, i 





POUL’ TRY ‘AND’ GAM 


arly Bose, aoe -» AE bbls. 
pulk, per bbl...... 
Peachblow, pew duuble-head 
Peachblow, in bulk, per bbl. 


Peerless, new pn ‘head bbis.. 


Chili Red, new da 






D bulk, per bbi.. 





supply has been much 8 and the weatier 4 


seasonably warm. Most ° 
Live Poultry.—‘lhe su 


mand light, and 





prices lo oe oy ‘Game. -—O 


the weather, the tendency of prices has been in favor 
of the buyer. Wovdcock are meen lower und live 


lower. We quot 








nm 
nm 











Chickens, Weste 


ys, 








WOtl =Desing the oe: few gogo the demand bas 
been fair 8 certain i 


wanted, Venison is arriving in 


Ee ees Seate Sae ce good... 
ickens, Jersey, 
hickens. qersey. Tair v good, # 


Chickens, Western, ay ide to apne. 
Chickens, poor, # sone 
Pur tate, 


ny pn, @ b... cesceeeel6 @IT 






"d to pr., # BD. 
pr., # 
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very quiet 
h en very 
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- Receipts, 
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ié packages, 
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PRICES 


CURRENT. 





Greceries and Provisions. 


vasa? 


s ern. new.. 
Museo Bacco “= gyemtoM Th Irhin — Wesi- 
@ Mes 









eee, Duty; PO 


‘@hn Mess, cty 2050 a— — 
‘sl Heavy Mess West- 
21 00 221 50 


2p a9 
iv 50 a— — 


, Cit cin a0 
_ ee 10 ae 


:5eRg! :Breakfast........ 


—ié Long cl . * 1 
Rhoet” ear, D. 3. bali 









































-11“a— 
iShort Ribbed.. ..J0%a—11 
‘Cumbertand....... 4¥al5 
'Best Ket. Ref... Waals 
{No. Les... » § eB alls 
BEEF. 

Plain Mess, 
¥ bbl. sedsaarae 1200 a1300 
Packet Heef 0%) ait 00 
acket Ree a 
Smoked Reet 
| sets, #....... .B als 
feet Tonga iv als 
pe Rea, SA anghie 2650 
Pi ie, 

BW i. 5.15. 4530 a-— 
eeopected 650 aT00 
rr 
hore..1450 21500 

oe LD a— 
a je all (0 
ae alldu 
seceee ld a—l9 «| No. “Aare. 8530 2900 
a 
gene 98 —26 Salmon. pic.. 
Peer ee ee pol newc1800 921.00 
=¥ gam {Herring, spt, 
"1oves 52 8-— # bbl... - 600 2700 
’ —i5 a —2 !Herring, sca. 
ntmegs......1 35 os interning. No. a—45 
RAT US 1.@ box — 30 
in apers, ¥ db. 8¥a— 93" SALT —DvTY : “hall cus 8 
ifaimga'ayer3 10 tee ‘Turks (stand, © & 
“ Loodoni.—— a—-— (French Masta . 
be Seeaiess.600 a—— | #doz..... ——— 20159 
& Vaiencia.—10 a—— {}Ashton’ sfine300 a—— 
roar 18. = wort inate ste 
3 28 Onondaga pow 
2 a 3 rable Sait in bas, te 
Maccaro: It _ asi IB. ances a 
LJ Som —10 a-—Iil i small | age, 
Terie 10. = oa In smal poh kts, ibe 
a NED eR IT, — Rivne — 
msg 2 a265 (In Kegs, N’castl— a 
hes,s > + merican.— a— 
—.. ‘ ty a375 [ta papers, 60-D. 8 en tis 
fora....210 a—— [CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Tomatoes. 2 Grand Crystals.50 a—— 
BE ad 214 Good Duets 40 =< 
Woe 190 0200 |SOAP_-DUTY. 208 cLad.v. 
Cayeceer. 3 2 Castile, imported. lal 
peices S { id.lo ald 
Peas,2> @ doz 200 a425 (Castile, domestic. ona 1 
Lina Beans, 2 (Pal 
ssa 220 ine? ae 
Tr. } 
hei gg 8 Bo |Paient Wax......41 a— 
1D PELM.....ceeeeeee2d Bm 
Bhriccrccecce 210 a220 = Puruttine........... 233 a— 
Ose, |Adaum‘tine sup’r..25 a27 
b#doz...—— 2210 ae do. ordinary.13:<al7 
Opetore, ve a— 
eas all5 Rich bury 2cts.8 DB 


cin : 
ahs, # doz 450 2500 
een, 
wave — a600 


eer — 2300 ego 


. 4 
Taun fa 9 
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Flour ang, rain. 
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1 a-— 
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Klow.....680 a8%j* 8 101 a—— 
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oo 2m ¥: ungraded.,. w+} Lita 16 
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No. bing....—12 a—iY | currency prices, 
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iD. Unwash.—21 a—23 “ Southern. W a100 
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‘A Coa —23 a—23 OtterN’ thoce. io 0 al200 
LCord's W.—28 a—33 | Western..300 21000 
fin ashed..ci0 a—36 |Redk oxNorth 10 a 200 
faynd Unw..518 a—21 n.8otn— 3, a— J0 
Case asn.O30 a—Ne | “ West. com—40 a—w 
tim fin f 2 a—85 |." North.....—79 a—3) 
Cn Bs <0 Mink, North’n 1530 a 400 
. it ” a—Xx estern. 150 a3 
Cal. 8 mM ..., ‘Marten. North2w ald 
comment 19 a—23 [Goat Curacoa— 43 a—50 
CSC ae | “ Tamp.gid® B47 a— 48 
bose Oe? ag Deer, Sisal, # D.60 a—— 
» Least a—22 | 8. Jua 
leah ator Kree. 
Gn, St-to.°™ 12a North ‘ie 2 
- —.. |Northern —50 a— 
ona aiid. — Riga diy Nor. Stri ed. —% a— 37 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 
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onuleFi.— 60 a—— |Paosphorus.. 1 a— — 
Chiorate Pot- rus.PO tash. . ee 
ash.gold....—™%& s—— cksilver gid 16 + 
CochineatHeaa. 47 a—57 ubar i.— 30 
Coch.Mex.zd.— 43 a— 0, Pid, g —— Bxa 8 
pperas, Ane a— 1x! Am’iacgid.— 9Xxa+ 9 
(roam Tar.ed.— — o~ ie al Soda, Hr 1% a 18 
Cubebs. Bh a = jarsa’il 
oe. old ...— C= = fx Je in bd, gd. ee a— 374 
ila, Mex., 
Gamboge. gia. — 5t a—6) le No decades —-w nh 
Gum Arabic (sete ei Sisu-— 10% 
_s’ts cur -15 a—16 |Senna, Alex..—10 a—1il 
Gu Shellac, gold.— © a- 
gry EE a—58 |SodaAshb0y a be) 
Gum Benasin— 6 a—— Tut Acasa. 250 a—— 
Gum Myrrh, Tart. Acid gd..—Slscryst Is 
oa sree a— Verdi uid.—— a—30 
Gum Myrrh, Vitrio Blue. — 9¥a— 10 
Ceccccce oc a— NDI —DUTY: FREE. 
um Trag..s t.— 30 a— 45 (Bengal, #® gid] 00. a 18% 
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Guatemala,gd—80 a 115 
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val. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION. MERSHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hadson Streets 
New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Fretese ave made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers r Shippers 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getting 
the full mashes; value for all goods consigned to us. 


Commission 0: 2 Bene) Eggs, Poultry, ete., is5 per 
cent. Flour. Grain. e cent. 


. 26 per ce 
Marking-piates forsishe On application. 


Integrity.) FINE TE A (Industry. 


40 cents per bb. p hess = “ zo cent Ib. package 


U. §. MAIL. 


When youtire of paying from Se. to $1.25 for Tea, 
enclose in letter to us for sample pons of Green, 
Biack, Japan, or prized and go will always trade 
with PAXSON KERS'S NS, No. 130 and 122 
war street, New in 

No marg No ogee wad, No poor Tea. 
Ability). WRITE Y UR ‘ADDRESS PLAIN. (Pluck. 
Established in 1843. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, Seeds, and Fertilizers, 
address the above ys 189 ae Water Street, or 


.-O. BO 
NEW YORK CITY. 


E. & O. WARD, 


(Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No, 279 Washington 8t., N. ¥. 
Ww. aA COVERT & fis Froduce Commigaion 
* Merchants, No. Street, hen York. 


“ Quick sales and prompt dis: for our 
woonly Prices-current and Marking Plate. #1 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Orzauizera 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
(P,-0,Box 5648,) 81 and $3 VESKY &T., New York 


—Th hoicest in the world.—Lmporters 
TEAS prices eae 























genta wanted ¢ every e—best in- 
pd Inoreaoiny 4 me ean. ay Gireular to 
kOowT E hho iB Lear's P.-O. Box 1287. 








THE recurrence of election would in 
Itself be sufficient to account for the dull- 
ness of trade at this time; for, let people 
say what they will about polities, the active 
business men of the country are all more 
or less interested in the great questions to 
be decided at the polls, as they ought to be, 


| for it is of the first importance to the busi- 


ness interests of the country that the right 
kind of men should be elected and the right 
party placed in power. There are still a 
largenumber of out-of-town buyers here; but 
they have been thinned out toa great extent 
during the week, and the business in pack- 
age sales bas been light. In domestic cottons 
there have been slight changes in favor 
of purchasers; but the market is generally 
withont material alteration, althouch prices 
can hardly be quoted as ‘‘steady” or 
“firm.” Fhe sagging tendency of prices, 
however, is a discouraging symptom which 
cannot bedenied; but the hope that sustains 
the market finds a resting-place on the well- 
ascertained fact that in no part of the 
country and in no department of trade is 
there any overstock of goods. In addition 
to this consideration are the certainty of an 
easy money market and the: gratifying re- 
ports of good collections at the West. 

Unbleached sheetings and sbirtings are 
restricted to the demand for immediate 
consumption, while the éxports are small. 
The stock in first hands is not diminished 
sensibly. and prices are nominally un- 
changed, but a concession could be effected 
if any large purchases were attempted. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
very limited demand; but no material 
changes have been made in qnotations, 
except that in the productions of the 
Amoskeag Mills prices are one cent a yard 
lower. There is po disposition on the part 
of the large jobbers to make speculative 
purchases at present rates and the agents 
show no desire to tempt them by a reduc- 
tion. So the market is very quiet and the 
sales from first hands are small. 

Printirg cloths have been in steady de- 
mand and prices may be quoted as firm, 
but no speculative movement has been 
noticed in these goods. Sales are reported 
of extra quality at 58 cents and of stand- 
ards at 53 cents. 

Prints are in good demand still, as com- 
pared with other domestic cottons, and the 
sales of desirable styles are to a considera- 
ble extent, at steady prices. The stoppage 
of the Sprague Print Works, partly in con- 
sequence of astrike among the workmen 
and partly on account of legal proceedings, 
has had a hardening effect upon prices. 

Cotton flannels are still selling freely and 
thedemand is more active than for any other 
description of cotton goods. Prices of all 
the standard makes are firmly maintained. 

Cotton bags are in less demand than they 
have been in for some time past and the 
sales are to only a trifling extent. Prices 
are without any material change. 

Corset jeans are in fair demand, with 
considerable sales at firm prices, and the 
stock in first hands has been materially re- 
duced. 

Cambrics of the best makes have been 
in steady demand and prices are well 
maintained. The sales are as large as 
usual at this season. 

Rolled jaconets are unchanged in quota- 
tions and moderate sales are readily af- 
fected at firm prices. 

Silesius are not in much demand and 
prices have a weakening tendency. The 
Lonsdales have been marked down half a 
cent a yard, but without giving any appa- 
rent activity to the market. 

Apron checks are by no means active, 
but prices are steadily maintained on lim- 
ited sales. 

Stripes and ticks are in limited demand, 
with small sales at steady prices. 

Denims are in rather more active demand, 
but mostly for export, the home demand 
being on a restricted scale. 

Cottonades are selling more freely to the 
clotbiers, with indications of a better 


market for these goods. Prices are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are stili in good 
demand, with increased sales of the favorite 
makes and styles. Prices are well main- 





tained. 





Woolen shawls have been in more active 
demand the past week, with liberal sales to 
supply the city trade, as well as for the 
West. Prices of standurd mukes are well 
maintained. 

Cloths and overcoatings are inactive and 
the sales of even the most favorite makes of 
cloths are on a very small scaie; but there 
is a tolerably good demand for fancy ever" 
coatings and the prices of desirable styles 
‘are well maintained. There is but little 
demand for plain-faced overcoatings. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather better de- 
mand, and especially for medium qualitivs, 
heavy weight, which have sold freely. In- 
ferior makes are altogether neglected, but 
there is some inquiry for the choice styles 
of finer goods at steady prices. 

Satinets are in fair demand and prices 
are steady, but not firm. 

Kentucky jeans are reported in somewhat 
improved demand for the better qualities 
and increased sales have been effected at 
the reduced rates. 

Flannels are in about the usual demand 
at this season of the year, but thesales are 
only to a moderate extent and mostly in 
single bales, to renew assortments. Prices 
are steady. 

Blankets are in rather better demand as 
the season advances, but the very mila 
weather of the past month has been unfa- 
vorable to goods of this class. Sales are 
effected at firm prices. 

Foreign dry goods are very much in the 
condition of domestic fabrics, only they 
have the advantage of a more active 
market for all descriptions of fabrics 
adapted to the city and near-by tra‘e, 
which is now very good, although many of 
the smaller retailers complain of dullness, 
The auction sales are stil] considerable and 
the auction-rooms are well supplied with 
an abundant offering of all kinds of season- 
able fabrics and millinery articles. The 
importers are offering every inducement to 
purchasers, and, though the market is by 
no means overstocked, prices have a con- 
stant tendency to a lower level. The im- 
ports of the week are but a trifle less in 
amount to those in the corresponding week 
last year. The failure of the well known 
auction house of Wilmerdings & Mount 
last week was not in consequence. of the 
regular business of the concern; but the 
result, as is understood, of advances made 
to manufacturers. 

The following shows the imports of gen- 
eral merchandise at the port of New York 
for the week ending October 30th and since 
the beginning of the year: 





For the Week. 1872. 1873, 1874. 
Dry Goods.........6. $1,734.488 $1,358,683 $1,090,354 
Gen. Merchandise,, 4,753,137 8,163,409 3,680,176 

Total for week..., $6,487,625 $4,522,092 $4,770,530 
Previously reported 362,690,005 335,959,923 327,415,249 





Since Jan. Ist..... $369,177,630 $338,462,015 $332,195,779 
The following are the dry goods imports 
included in the above fur the same period; 


For the week. 1872, 1873. 1874. 
Entered at the port.... $1,734,488 $1,358,683 $1,090,354 
Thrown on. market...... 1,678,857 1,001,359 =—-1,280,218 


Since Jan lst. 
Entered at the port. .$125,05.283 $105,506, 453 $95,593,014 
Thrown on market.... 121,767,198 107,551,120 98,264,495 

The demand for wool has been moderate, 
with sales of 937,000 pounds during the 
past week. Quite a number of buyers are 
still in the market; but most of the holders 
are very unwilling to make concessions 
and there is very little pressure to buy or 
sell. We have now had a quict market 
since early in September, and, notwith- 
standing the depression in the goods trade 
and stoppage of machinery, very little im- 
pression bas as yet been made on prices. 
The only noticeable change hus been in fine 
fleece; but a large portion of the stock of 
this description is withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and will not be offered at present. 
| eR eR RESIN SS NO RN I 








SPECIALTY FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 
OF 1874. 

Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs,with Embroidered Initials, 

Ladies’s 2-in. hemstitch, any letter you want, at 
50c., 75¢., ais d $1. $1.50 each. 


mail, prepaid, to 
Hd or money, for 


the initial fine needlework by hand. ang 
ee ay wil § yn =~ may be veturned, an 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MoNDAY EVENING, Oct. 26, 187 
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Je W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York 


Also Hostery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six 
suverior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 


= Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, aecording to the 
nen. 
BE Ree Deg Mito of Memvavtie Matinee. 
Six good Harris 


To gentlemen residing outside “: New Yorka ann 
nt will be Reed Dy send the following meas- 


in inches: —— 
From centarot shoulder along-arm es Uauckle of smh 
chest, wai vend 


eee i] ee if for studs, ooo or buttons; sxyt styl ~j 
a iy ic 
* ader Shirts and Dra’ rals, or pations: st7\ (5 cal 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Special and Import: 
ant Sale of 


DRY GOODS 


At Retail. 


=H NT Senat& 


ARE OFFERING 


500 Cases 


of New, Fresh, and Seasonable 


Dress Fabrics, 


largely under the cost of 
production, having been se- 
lected and purchased in all 
the markets of the world 
where bargains could be pro- 
cured for cash,and also at 
the recent large city auction 
sales. This offering consists 
not only of the most desira- 
ble styles in’ medium and 
LOW-PRICED goods, but 
also of the newest and choic- 
est EUROPEAN NOVEL- 
TIES. The assortment is 
very extensive, including 
SILKS, SATINS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR CLOTHS, POPLINS, 
MERINOES, CASHMERES, 
and every description of 
ALL-WOOL DRESS MA- 
TERIALS, etc. 

Their Friends, Strangers, 
and Residents of neighbor- 
ing cities are respectfully 
requested to pay them a visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 
R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14TH 8ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


UNLIKE ANYOTHER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


|IN NO OTHER will be found latge and de- 
sirable eapoviments of goods in so many 
different branch 
PE NCED BUYERS AND READY 
MONEY enables us to place before the 
publie at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


This week we are reducing our MILLINERY, 
HO OSI ERY DRESS “TRIMMING, and 
RSTED 87" OCKS, to get room at once 


HO OLIDAY. GOODS, NOW_ARRIVIN 
WHITE , 200ns and HOUSER REPING 


HOUSE-FURNISHING Goods. 
EMBROIDERIES and Lace Goods. 
LADIES’, Gentiemen’s, and Children’s Fur- 








nishing 3; also Hosiery, Gloves, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 
CORSETS and Unde — 
NOTIONS and Small 
MILLINER 


ieee RIBBONS, FEATH- 


FANCY Goode. Jewelr Tollet Articles. 
PERFUMERY and FAXSs. 
BOOKS and Stationery. 
CHINA, CROCKERY. ¢ GLASS, and SIL- 
VER-PLATED Ware. 
bie jargon display in yo at Prices 
ich defy competiti 


" DIES'S, GENTS’, and CHILD’S FURS. 
} — * & 78 od agsortment Ca popular prices. 
ors! 


FORGE KID GLOVES. 
ted not to rip or tear 





























SEWING MACHINES. 


We have popenst a department forthe sale of the 
justly celeb’ 


ouniiitl SEWING MACHINE, 
which we claim to be the cheapest and best in the 
ark 


RIPTIVE CATALOGUES now ready, sent by 
mail or furnished by the Superintendent on applica- 
tion 

MALL can be sent for two cents 
xt Sata oe additional 4.4 each two 
on thereut, 
oN B GOO S60! DB 8 PrED and 4 deli vered tree ‘in the 
erse, * oboken 
ony, rticular Smyth to ofiees. 
packed and shipped for any part of the coun- 


Cars from Christopher Street and Twenty- 
third Street E. R. Ferries (the new line horse- 
cars) pass our establishment, connecting with 
all other horee-cars and stages in the city. 


J. & C. JOKASTON, 


BROADWAY, FIFTH AVENUE. AND ae 
SECOND STREET, 


ARE OFFERING AT RETAIL 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN COLORED 


LYONS SILKS 


19 PIECES FANCY yen iulte $025 AND CHECKED 
REVO 1 CENTS 


OUSLY SOLD AT $1 
19 PIECES RICH REOCL DS SILKS, 2, 
PRICE I.AST SEASON, $7.50, 
The following celebrated ina uaies of 


BLACK SILKS 


HAVE BEEN REDUCED IN PRICE 50 PER CENT. 
BONNET, PONSON, TAPISSIBR. one, 
and our own Superior HAND-SPU 'N SILK.” 


VELVET DEPARTMENT. 


PONSON’S AND QUINET’S BLACK SILE 


CLOAKING VELVETS, 


AT $7, FORMER PRICE $10. 


TRIMMING VELVETS 


IN ALL COLORS. CUT BIAS. 


A LIKE ee sy MADE IN THE FOLLOW- 
G DEPARTMENTS: 


DRESS GOODS. 


CAMEL’S HAR CLOTH. 1% YARDS WIDE, $2. 


st 
CASHMERES. MATELASSE, DRAP D’ we ee 
OUKS, IN COLORS, 80 CENTS.’ PRICE LAST SEA- 


N 92.35. 
7,990 PIECES FRENCH MERINOS, 1% yrds. wide, 
ALT, COLORS, @ CENTS. Price Inet wee a3 
IMITATION CAMEL’S HAIR. 65 C ECENT- 
LY SOLD AT $1. 
1.311 PIECES PLAIDS, STRIPE3, AND CHECKS 
87 CENTS. FORMERLY SOLD AT @ CENTS. 


HOUSEPEEPING DEPARTMENT. 


LINENS, FLANNELS, PILLOW-SIIAMS, 
NG’, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
EDicATED Road BL ANRER 
0. WORTH fee 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


All Goods In this Department Made to Order 
Expressly for our Retail Trade. 


CAMET’S HAIRCLOTH. $1.75; former price $3. 
BOMBA reeks £1.12: former price $1.50. 

NRI A CLOTHS, 70 nena W, former price $1. 
oy tn) B cents: former price 2 


5a 





ef INS. 
SICIL NE POPL former 
Bucs cl CRAPE aaa NG LISTE price gg VEILS, 
an 
THE OTHE GOODS IN THIS DEPARTMENT RE- 
‘CED PROPORTIONATELY, 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


GL INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR SILAWLS, $175, for- 
mie INDIA CAMEL'S IIAIR SHAWLS, 80, former 
tO inbia CAMEL'S HAIR SCARFS at $3 and 


“FRENCH, SCOTCH, AND AMERICAN SHAWLS 
at an equal reducti 


CLOTHS. 


‘We are now offering at Tyearenety low fi 


res all 
the po ST ae PAVERS. (CH 


nd 

CLOTE CHINCHILLAS, VENE- 
TIA ENGLAND, FRENCH A 
GERMAN BROAD S, DOESKINS, PLAIN 
AND FANCY CLOAKINGS, together with a com- 
piote set stock of ENGLISH AND FRENCH CASSI- 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


contains all the Novelties tn Fur, such RUSSIA 
ARH RR MiNie Bui MY BE CEE HAND 
TEN, CH INCHILLA, SEAL, O PTR AND VER 


SUIT DEPARTMENT 


has been shorgughly replenished with a full WIN- 
TER STOCK of 
OAKS, MANTLES, JACK 
OvVERDE. RESSES, PO POLONAISES, AND SUITS. 
BOYS’ AND MISSES’ DEPARTMENTS 
Reve peeves extensive additions of WINTER GAR- 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 


BALL FRINGE tn NEW. SHADES, BEADED, 
PLAIN, and YAK LA SPANISH NET, POLN' 
GAZE and POINT ease 1OUE, SLE and J 
Hint: 1keest und'e warely OF tltags is 
NEW DESIONS” ou 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN'S MERINO UNDERW EAR. An 
extensive assortment of WOOLEN, one FUR 
GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, PRUPOIA RATED CHAMOIS 
VESTS, SCARES, TIES, Erc., 


CARPETS. 


m 


Jaree and varied era" a BY can MO- 


UETTES, AXMIN Pastnins 
ILTONS, VELVETS 
and an unequaled variety BRU fall i omer 
Exectau Griantat novel This department 
n e le —_— 8 com- 
RY PA 16 LAR, and, as the 8 


se tec eenns Cae P aoe 
t of necess con an 
BIRABLE PATTERN 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


tains the most recent Nir Walt See Are 

EAL and IMITAT 7 LA FURNIT ne Gov" 
ERINGS, and SATINS. 
RIES. DAMAS Ss, COTELINES Tees ies, ro) 


siege all of y eee co ORMIOBD BFRS 
The Dressmaking Department 


a MODISTE of known reputati 
faite pee ARTISTIC FINI =i 
ven to t 4 


our business se ont my. ovders given to tis 
Gene 1 te ergiondaoeaty te ae paste tee coun- 
jes 
try ona pplication. 
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IMPORTANT SALE 
FALL AND WINTER 


Dress Materials. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0, 


WILL ON MONDAY, NOV. 2p, OFFER 








50 Additional Cases | 


OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


DRESS GOODS, 


The above is will be offered a 
ee ee ON THE COST Ore iateo PORTATIO 
will be Lae pent Bo b navcee the attentios of 
PUBLIC. which wi by an examination 
the stock, as NO Sale Play taken Nace fo ‘or some Te 





where such ACTUAL BARGAIL 

ee. med den comvetionss of CURCTLAGERS these 
—For the 
will be placed on the counters 


Middle Aisle, Broadway Entrance, 


JUST RECEIVED, 
per Steamer ‘‘ Hohenzollern,” 
SEVERAL CASES OF 


PLAIN CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, 
PLAID CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, 
STRIPED VELVETS, 

PLAIN SILKS, 

MATELASSE, etc., etc., 


in all the NEW and CHOICE colori which 
NOT be obtuined in any other oon Cm 





DIRECT FROM INDIA. 


Filled Squares, Open Centers, and 
Long India Camel’s Hair 


SHAWLS, 
DECCAS, SCARFS, ETC., EXt, 


Also an invoice of STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, 
and upward. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


UMBRELLAS. 


PLALN AND RICH MOUNTINGS. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT, 


Now Open the Finest by ood of “ NOVELTIES” ia 


- PERSIAN. SHAWL, o 


Just Introduced. 
FILLED, SQUARE, AND ee FRENCH 


a B AND PAISLEY Camel's Hair Shawis. 
Ajo s the Ta oman nd & Fin a deny - 
u 
TLEMEN'S TRAVETING MAUDS” 


REVERSIBLE. BEAVER AND SEAL PLUSH. 
CARRIAGE AND LAP ROBES, 
to be found in the city. 


N,” 
” * HIMALAYAN,” 

PLAIN, PLAT. AND REV ERAIILE DEAVER 
“ BROCHE,” * ALBANIAN,” “DIAGONA 

” -" and FANCY 8 1D SHAWLS 
RR mm 
an im pie 
DOMESTIC SQUARE KKE AND. LONG SHAWLS, ETtC., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





THE 


Parisian Flower Compéty, 


Importers. Wholesale and Retail Dealers. are co 
stantly receiving the LATEST NOVELTIES ia 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHER, BBIDAL 
SETS, AND VAILS. 
FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES 
TO ORDER. 





VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDB” 
A SPECIALTY. te 
and Dwellin 
E | uae 
NTH . 
wens Seder nan west yo Vatversl ty Piace, New Yo 
J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietofe 
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E.Ridley& Son, 


£09, 311, 311 1-2 Grand street, N. Y. 


TO-DAY, 


FHROUGHOUT OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 


NEW GOODS. 


BARE BARGAINS in the FANCY DEPARTMENT. 
CUT BEADS, 4 cents a Bunch. 


0 pieces BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.25, $1.50, 
91.35, and $2 up. 

100 pieces of COLORS at 65c., 75c., 85e.. $1 per yard. 

§0 shades in NAVY BLUES, BROWNS, and Cloth 
Colors—desirable goods and largest assortment in 
the city. 


GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, Tc., 8e., 10c., and Ie. per 


™ BIRDS, 


Me., Be., 50c., 75c., $1, $1.25. 
2,00 long OSTRICH FEATHERS from 38c. to $15. 
Fancy WINGS, hundreds of dozens, from 8c. to $2.50 

"NEW OSTRICH TIPS, 2%c. (bunch of 3) to $12. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT in this city, without 
doubt. 


TRIMMINGS. 


BEADED AND PLAIN GIMPS, GALLOONS, PAS- 
SEMEN TE kT ES 
BEADED Aes from suction, nei bigs. S0e. 
Ail BEAD AND SILK FRINGRS.$  6c., 73c., 0 
All colues WORSTED BALL FRINGH:, dlc. per 


rd. 
vai bet of DAMAGED HANDKERCIIIEFS, 6c., 7c., 
an 


Mind. for Gents, 12¢, lic. ISe,, I8e., worth double. 
RPECIAL-TI RI YAK K and ¢ GUIPURE LACES, 


TADLES GENTS’, and MISSES 


-UNDERW 


NEW PURCHASE. 


2,500 GASES of FINE FELT HATS and BON- 
Also 
100 CASES of SILK MATS. 
Inspect Iuts—30c., 50c., H5e., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
GREATEST BARGAINS TUIS SEASON, 


KID GLOVES. 


MONOCRAM. EDWARD. 
2 BUTTONS—80, 65, 75, % cents—2 BUTTUNS. 
BXAMINE OUR FALI. AND WINTER AS8ORT- 


MILLINERY SILKS, 25c. per yard up. 


waxons. REPS, and TURQUOISE, 4fo., §5¢., 75c., 
and $1 per yard, 


ma OF SILK MIGNONS—BLACKS—at 3c. per 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


$09, 311,31! 4 {-2 Crand St., 
62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen St., 
MFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
GRAND STREET CROSSTOWN JANE 
PANES TILE DOOR AND. CONNBCTO. Went 
BRT GS CAN AND hack, wcutR cUiNg 
M THE CORNER OF BROADWAY. — 


lines McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTII STREET. 





CONTINUED SALE of JOB LOT of 


COLORED SILKS, 


Minch Heavy GROS GRAIN $1.90, good value for 
$2.50. 


dines McCreery & Co, 


BLACK SILKS! 
BLACK SILKS! 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 


100 Pieces Soft Satin Finish, 
$2.25 per yard. 


Patrons and strangers wishing to secure a hand- 
ome, reliable Black Silk at less than manufacturer’s 
should make an early selection from this lot. 


Cachemire de Novi 


BLACK SILK 


$1.90 and upward, warranted not to crack or break or 
Weer shiny as fast as any other eilk, 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Sashes Silken Strang as a eT ace a 
M.HENRY SMITH & co., 

32 Green Street, N. Y. 
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AT KINZEY’S. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, 

TO MAKE ROOM 

FOR OUR HOLIDAY Goons. 





REDUCTIONS IN OUR TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. RINZEY 


COLORED SILK, ALL NEW SHADES, VERY LOW. 
BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS, FROM 31.0 UF- 





onmay TeEDUCTIONS IN OUR HAT DEPART- 


oun ened FRENCH BONNETS “ TLAT.F 
PRICE, KINZEY. 

FINE FELT HA 
; TS, ALL NEW SHAPES AND 


VELVET BONNETS AND ROUND HATS naouerp 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS REDUCED. 
BIRDS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS RED(CEDy 





SILK FINISH VELVETEENS AT 50c. YARD. 
SILK BONNET VELVETS, IN COLORS, trom ie S 





ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, ALL COLORS, 12\c. OUNCE. 
WORSTED EMBHOIDERIES FROM accies 





BARGAINS IN THE RIBGON DEPARTMENT. 
WIDE SILK SASH RIBBONS, 2c. YARD. KINZEY. 


ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 8¢. to lic. YARD. 
REMNANTS OF RIBBONS CLOSING OUT, NZEY 





BARGAINS IN GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 

FINE FRENCH K1D GLOVES AT 3c. PAIR. 
KINZEY. 
LARGE LOT OF TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 50c. 
MISSES FINE TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 5c. 


nena 
LADIES’ GENUINE REYMER, TW UTTON 
DOGSEIN GLOVES, WORTH ah ae SKI. LING 





PACLOTH, AND WINTER GLOVIGA ADIOS: 
GENTS’, AND MISSES’. KINZEY, 





Bais SES OND Bors FROM LO Lowe. 'TO iNest 
Goups: is 





PAPA BUSES SUPDME ATID ACES 
Van LOW. KINZEY,. 





BARRA IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDER- 
BARGALNS IN GENTS’ AND BOYS’ UNDERWEAR. 
KINZEY. 





LARG® STOCK OF FANCY GOODS. VERY LOW, 
WAX CRYING DOLLS FROM 10c, TO Ot ne . 


eee 


$0,000 BUNCHES FINE JET BEADS, Se. BUNCH. 
FINE JET NECKLACES, 2c. TO $15. | KINZEY. 


LARGE LOT OF SILK TIES VERY LOW. 





BARGAINS IN MILLINERY GOODS. 
WM. KINZEY. 
767 and 769 Broadway, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 
Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 


BLOOMS, 
No. 338 and 340 BOWERY, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 


ALL THB 


NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON IN 
LACES, 


Dress AXD CLoak Trmomonos, Hats, 
Boxrnets, Rrszons, Frencn Frow- 
ERS, FEATHERS, ETC. 

BEST QUALITY KID GLOVES. 
Hosiery and Underwear. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


INFANTS’ OOMPLETE OUTFITS, 


We are now Importing direct all recherché styles 
of Lace Fichus, Overdresses, Sleeveless Jackets, etc, 
Samples and price-list sent free on application. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


L oryz8 9 RESS 
PAT MEMS Rt = 
POPULAR PRICES. 




















| H. O'NEILL & co, |F 


827 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 
200 D doz. Felt Hats, 95c. 


HATS AnD BONNET 
Ant SG bos LT} pn 


1A 
bh “RLACK, BLO BROW ry. 
a eF 
100 Doz. SILK VELVET Br ROUND HATS and BUON- 


EMBROIDERED SILK ney fiver zy oun HATS 
AND BONNE’ 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES sewers 
WILLOW PLUMES. 
500 Doz. RED BINDS 


1,000 Doz. FANCY BIRDS 50c. to $2.50. 

1,000 Doz. FANCY WINGS, 25c. to $2. 

Wer have now the largest FEATHER and FLOWER 
Department tn the City, having taken a New Build- 
ing especially for these stocks. 


LACES. 


and well-selected Stock of REAL LACE in 
GUIPURE 
THREAD, 
VALENCIENNES, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 


BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


a8 





The finest line of RU wh F aenae in the city and at the 


price 

NOVELTIES IN CREPE DECHENE & ORGANDIE 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 

CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE HATS, LACE 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


T-inch Gros an Alms ui siit, $0c., in all shades. 
8-inch G haven nee ne ilk, 9c., 


A 
T-Inch Ghosak RAI 
8-inch GROS-GRA 
9-inch GROS-GRAL) 
100 Dozen ROMA. 


be all shades, 


aa 
ita PE 
Ee 


LADIES’ TIES. 


DSOR TIES. 
1,000 Dozen RO} WAN’ TIES, te 
600 Dozen WINDSOR TIES, a. to 400. 


KID CL LOVES. 


Dozen KID GLOVES, New Fall Shades, 
a Every pair warranted. 


O’NEILL, 


827 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH ST. 
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FALL CARPETINGS. 
W.& J. Sloane 


are now offering their Fall Importations of 
RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN and HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, sulted 
to recent styles of decoration and furnishing. 














In Carpetings by the yard they offer a splen- 
did collection of 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley’s Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries, 


in novel shadings, at unusually low prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN »=MOQUETTES, 


in newand magnificent designs, prepared expressly 
for Parlors, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and 
Stairs, with borders to match, which for durability 
are warranted superior to any similar article im- 
ported. 

Special attention ts invited toa large line of desir. 
able patterns of Best FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUS- 
SELS, fresh goods, at a great reduction from regular 
price. 


Extra Heavy ENGLISH O11, CLOTHS, LINO- 
LEUM, TIUREE-PLY, TAPESTRY INGRAIN, and 
EXTRA SUPER TWO-PLY CARPETS, RUGS, 
MATS, etc., etc. 


649, 651, 665 BROADWAY. 





FURS. 


ive prices. 


et): extremely cheap. 


shades. 


Handkerchiefs, Ruchings, and Noti An ex 





sizes, at ic. 


anywhere else for Gloves. 


SENT BY MALL POSTPALD. 





FURS. 


PETER STEWART. 


162 Bowery, 


has just completed the largest purchase of FINE FURS ever made from the great Fur Skin Importers, 
HATZELMANN, MORGAN & Co., amounting to over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. The waves of misfor- 
tune having swept over them, they were compelled to part with the entire lot, which I procured for less than 
Seventy-five Thousand Dollars cash. They are all fresh goods, being this season’s importations, and we are 
making them up in the richest style, and will give them away at little above our actual cost. 

Ladies, you are all invited. We will offer Children’s White Fur Caps, with Head, Wing, and Ear-!aps, at 
8c. and up; White Sets—Muf, Boa, and Box—at 90c. and up; and Child 
Ladies’ Biack Marten, Lynx, and Alaska Sable Muffs from $2 up 

Ladies’ White Sets—Muff, Boa, and Box—$2.50 and up. 

Four and Five-striped River Mink Mulffs, $2.50 and up, and Real Mink Muffs (warranted) $6 and up. 

Real Astrakan, Nutria, and Imitation Seal Sacques, $15 and up. 

Russian Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine, lmitation Seal, and all other fashionable Furs at really attract- 





’s White 8 at $3.75 and up. 


All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 
MILLINERY COODS. 


Our Stock of Millinery Goods Is at the head of the class, surpassed by none, American Felt Round Hats 
and Bonnets, é3e. French Felts, 70c., and the very best, $1.10. Of these Goods we have at least Thirty new 
shapes—in Black, Brown, Drab, and Blue. Fine Embroidered Velvet Hats and Bonnets, $1.10 and $1.29. Nice 
Straw Hats, 25c. and up. Elegantly Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, also Ladies’ Dress Caps in great vuri- 





Velveteens, 35e. per yard, up. Black Silk Velvet, $1.25 per yard and up. Colored Velvets in all the new 


Our Ribbon Stock is second to none in the city. Our French Flowers and Feathers are the pride of our es- 
tablishment, and our Customers well know we sell them for less than other houses sel! their common goods. 

We have an elegant assortment of Gimps, Galloons, Passementeries, Ornaments, Beaded and Plain Laces 
of every description. Also a large line of Pocket-Books, Fans, Neckties, Silk Neck Shawis, Hemstitched 
ive line of Corsets, beginning with 16 Whalebones, in ah 





KID CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Glove at Te. Excellent quality in White, Black, Opera, and 
all the new shades, %c. and$l. Three-Button, $1.15. Has noequal. Only try one pair and you will never go 


23 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES, 82.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 

3 PAIRSBEST 90-CENT GLOVES at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

8 PAIRS BEST 81 GLOVES at $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. P 


UMBRELLAS. 


My connection with one of the largest Manufacturing Companies in this country enables me to underseD 
all competitors. We begin witha good Seven-Rib Crooked Handle, at #c., to the Finest Silk, with Ivory, 
Pearl, and Horn Handles, the finest of which we sell at about one-half the price asked in other houses, 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRINC STS. 
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financial, . 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE 
DEMOCRACY. 


CAN anybody tell what the financial 
policy of the Democracy is, or what it 
would be if the Government were in the 
hands of the Democrats? We know what 
it was in 1868, when the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention that met in this city 
boldly unfurled the repudiators’ flag, and 
said that ‘where the obligations of the 
Government do not expressly state upon 
their face or the law under which they 
were issued does not provide that they shall 
be paid in coin they ought, in right and in 
justice, to be paid in the lawful money of 
the United States.” This was an unequivo- 
cal endorsement of the greenback swindle 
of Mr. Pendleton; and had Democracy 
been triumphant the swindle would have 
been put into practical operation, to the 
utter ruin of the public credit as well as the 
disgrace of the nation. 

We know, too, what Democracy in 1874 
is as to its financial policy in the states of 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Tennessee. In- 
diana Democrats, at their state convention 
of the 15th of last July, said: “‘First, That 
we are iu favor of the redemption of five- 
twenty bonds in greenbacks, according to 
the law under which they were issued. 
Second, We are in favor of the repeal of 
tbe law of March, 1869, which assumed to 
construe the law so as to make such bonds 
payable exclusively in gold.” On the 26th 
of last August Ohio Democrats followed 
suit by saying ‘‘that the Democracy of 
Ohio reiterate their declaration that the 
five-twenty bonds, by the letter and spirig 
of the law and the general understanding 
of the community, were payable in legal- 
tencer notes.” Onthe 19th of the same 
month Tennessee Democracy said: ‘‘ We 
favor the abolition of the present odious 
national banking system, and the payment 
of the bonds of the Government’ by the 
issuance of its non-interest-bearing notes.’’ 
Missouri Democrats on the 27th of the same 
month said: “ The five-twenty bonds au- 
thorized by the act of February, 1862, and 
sueceeding acts are distinctly by their terms 
made payable in legal.tender notes or green- 
backs, and the act of March 18th, 1869, 
whereby Congress solemnly pledged the 
faith of the United States to a coin redemp- 
tion, was an utterly unjustifiable usurpa- 
tion of power.” 


There is no difficulty in seeing the un-. 


blushing rascality of the financial creed 
avowed by the Democracy in these four 
states. He that runs may readit. In two 
of these states—namely, Indiana and Ohio 
—the Democratsin the October election 
won a decided victory. In each state the 
party at the ballot-box sustained the repu- 
Ciators’ platform. 

The New York World for weeks past bas 
paraded at the head of its editorial columns 
the platform of the Democracy of this state, 
containing the sound doctrine of “ honest 
p:yment of the public debt in coin and 
sacred preservation of the public faith.” 
Ard yet this same “honest” World has 
been shouting itself hoarse over the “ glori- 
ous victories” ia Indiana and Ohio, How 
istbis? Will Zhe World please to explain ? 
If it really believes in an ‘‘ honest payment 
of the public debt in coin,” what means its 
exultation over the triumph of just the op- 
posite principle in Ohio and Indiana? Has 
jt two editorial consciences—one for hon- 
est men and another for rogues? It pro- 
fesses to favor honesty in one breath, while 
it sings psalms over knavery in another. 
The political psychology of The World ad. 
mits of but one solution, and this is to be 
found in the theory of anything for victory, 
which is simply the creed of the unscrupu. 
lous and unprincipled partisan. 

The Tammany Democracy of this city, 
in their ratification meeting of last week, 
with ex-Governor and would-be President 
Scymour to belp them, denounced ‘“‘ the in- 
crease and needless continuance of & rag 
currency inconvertible with coin,” and also 
‘Government debts made a legal tender” ; 
and yet this same Democracy celebrated 
tbe victories of the repudiators in Indiana 
and Ohio, * rejoicing,” toquote its own lan- 
guage, “‘in the victories which our friends 
have elsewhere won,” and exhorting ‘‘the 
Democracy of the whole Union” to labor 
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for ‘‘a stable measure of values in specie 
fayments.” This is a curious spectacle, 
even in politics, These Tammany Demo- 
crats denounce the inflation and repudiat- 
ing doctrines that Indiana and Ohio Demo. 
crats have carried in ‘‘ glorious” triumph; 
and at the same time they rejoice in the 
triumph. The success of the principles 
they profess to abhor gives them pleasure, 
Governor Parker, who was one of their 
speakers, was eloquent upon ‘‘ the thunder 
from Odio and Indiana.” Mr. Kernan con- 
gratulated the Democracy on the result of 
the elections ‘‘ recently held in Indiana and 
Ohio,” and Governor Seymour sung to the 
same tune. 

Now, can anybody tell what Democracy 
ison the question of finance? Has it any 
principle to which it adheres everywhere, 
at the South as well as at the North and at 
the West as wellas at the East? Its 
own contradictions and stupid effront- 
ery are quite sufficient to discredit all its 
claims, Its triumpbs of this year will be 
but temporary, unless Republicans are fools 
in the management of the Government. 


(a 
MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is no essential change in the 
financial condition, but there are indica- 
tions of a much greater abundance of 
money for temporary loans in Wall Street at 
low rates than we have ever before known. 
The attempts to advance the rates on call 
loans proved altogether abortive, and the 
amounts offered at the close of the week 
were greatly in excess of the demand, and 
some of the trust companies on Saturday 
were offering money at 2 per cent. and the 
agents of some foreign houses offered large 
sums at 90 days at 44 percent. The Bank 
Statement of Saturday, though exhibiting a 
further diminution in the surplus reserve to 
the extent of about $600,000, was consid- 
ered a favorable one, inasmuch as it showed 
a large increase in the legal-tenders, the 
loss in reserve being caused by a decrease 
of specie, which had gone into the 
Sub-Treasury for duties. The shipment 
of currency to the West and South appears 
to have been checked and a further accu. 
mulation of greenbacks will probably con- 
tinue up to the end of the year. The 
abundance and cheapness of money in Wall 
Street is beginning to be felt in the advanc- 
ing prices of good investment stocks, rather 
than in speculative movements in fancy 
stocks; but an outburst of speculation in 
low priced non-dividend-paying stocks is 
always likely tooccur when money can be 
easily borrowed at low rates of interest. 
The stocks which have moved upward for 
the past week have all been dividend- 
paying investments, and prominent among 
them were Adams Express Company, which 
sold up to 116, New Jersey Centra, 
railroad, New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroads, and Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Lake Shore showed an 
advancing tendency, and, as it is under. 
stood that this Company will shortly re- 
sume its dividends, it may be ranked with 
the dividend-paying stocks. The payments 
of November dividends. commenced on 
Monday, and they will cause a further de. 
mand for investment securities of all kinds, 
The payments on account of the November 
interest on United States bonds, which 
commenced last week, without rebate, hag 
added less coin to the market than had been 
ca'culated upon, and the price of gold has 
been firmer at 110 to 110} since the pay- 
ments commenced than before, 

Business has not been so active during 
the past week as it was earlier in the 
month, and there have been some failures, 
which were the results of trouble growiug 
out of last year’s panic. rather than the 
effect of the present dullness of trade. The 
elections have been the cause of a good 
many out-of-town merchants leaving the 
city, and an interruption of business fol- 
lowed, as usual at this season of the year; 
but politics do not now interfere with 
business as at a_ presidential election, 
and the stagnation of trade of which 
80 many complaints are heard must be 
attributed to other causes than politics. 

Tbe more sagacious capitalists and active 
speculators of Wall Sureet, instrad of feel. 
ing at all discouraged by the present con. 
dition of business affairs, are making their 
calculations fora more active and profit- 
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able business season than has ever before 
been known. 

Fisk & Hatch are giving. special and 
personal attention to the purchase and 


sale of investment stocks, Government | 


bonds, ‘and gold. Incorporated institu- 
tions, capitalists, and investors gener- 
ally who deal in this class of securities 
will now find this eminent banking-house 
to be headquarters in this line, where re- 
liable information and prompt attention 
will always be given. The numerous 
friends of this popular firm in every section 
of the country will be glad to know of its 
continued prosperity, its unimpaired rep- 
utation, and also of its financial strength 
and ability to‘hold a high position among 
the great banking-houses of the city. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 81st, 1874. 
Offered. Asked. 





PEI oon oss cap acante 148 _- 
American Exchange.......1135¢ lly 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n — 80 
Broad wayne. 235..66608008 5 — 290 
Central National.......... 100 10234 
CRREOM . 65 c0000 vores ceesket 160 
GONE . ca aansiepnyceac 1500 _ 
Rt Bnaey oc neis hep ots ss ebtes 300 o 
re 117 118 
COMME 6 oc kiccceiees _ 92 
Corn Exchange........... 120 = 
Pitas HGMOUR ; so cncscese 200 - 
Fourth National.......... 97 — 
German American......... 85 87g 
TOC .. o65c0cvweewres co - 101 
Ee Pr OO er 100 ~ 
| oe We 60:06 00,0 bode 130 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’.... — 200 
Mechanics’ .......2...sec0+. 1861 - 
POORE OED 6 <ns-screciviaisac 119 120 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 106% =: 110 
Metropolitan .......0cceee _ * 134% 
BINS 5 oh sc6 ade canis Gaaseen 107 - 
Naw YoOrk......s50 0% 124 125 
— York County _ 
inth National... 100% _ 
North American.. . 94 _ 
North River.... _- 90 
MCuNcccauaeaghonmennaas — 138 
POMPE 03.6 o S00 biaeene 140 _ 
pe eS ere +..1048%% 105 
Shoe and Leather,....... ~ 158 
Bt. Nicholas... ..cccocses 107 110 
State of New York........ —_ 115 
Tradeamen’é.... ...cccrece 145 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. & Nassau St. 





U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. 8. regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


PISK & HATCH. 





61 Liberty st 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS. 





The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 


140, 142, and 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, PRESIDENT. 
THE Finst ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD. 
The building pare geen eg roof, being cntnaly of 
brick and the brick wails of Te two fronts merely 
faced with marble. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


No. 24 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
UNITED STATES (5s) GOLD BONDS. 
JERSEY CITY 78, WATER BONDS, due 1902. 
BROOKLYN CITY 7s, due 1920. 
Also Desirable Investment Securities of all 
Kinds. 





DEAL ESTATE LOAN 








Ly (puree. 
Tale caco. 


Desirable tnvestments for non-residents. 





Send for Pamphiet with Map & References. 


[November 5, 1874; * 


| 


12 PER CENT. NET on First-class Rea 

“Ist Mortgaces on Improved Farms.” Interests 

annually in New York. Send for circular to md 
C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb, | 


STOCK PRIVILEGES | 








on all stocks at market rates, on responsible pa: ; 
Send for explanatory pamphlet and rtdeg 
Hee aera a ae gan, Pecan, tree, 





a 
soonl 2 LER, GEN T;, N ET. 
Vv upon 
anteed. We loan not to ex one-taird of cae ear 
ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
In many years’ businéss have never lost a dollar, 1% 
y the interest mpt!y semi-annvally in New York 
rafts. During the ic, when all other securiti 
our farm mo! es were paid promptly, 8 
get funds from the Atlantic tothe Missouri river, and 
may be able to refer es of your acquaintunce, 
Send for * reen. 
- B. WATELNS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, 


lace loans on real estate in and around Chic; 
terest TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM, pay: 
semi-annually. 





Please state where you saw this. 


C.R. FIELD & Co. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Fromet attention given to the investment of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on Chicago property. Discrim. 
ination and care used inthe selection of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permissioa to 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
National Bank, Hartford, Ct. 

First National Bank, Chicago, lm, 

{B™ References given in all the Eastern Cities, 





BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS REUEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight, 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to! 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. LAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP,PATON & 60, 
BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and omney of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
ratont, and private firms will receive carefui avien- 
on. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New Yorky 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS 
available in all the eis ae cities of the world. 
SFERS OF MONE ta TELEGRAPH 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Bunks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points at home andubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers. 
sro are Nisentan change Nana Sa 
annually at the Americun Exchange 

New York) and our choice Kunsus TWELVE P 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


Capital................---8400,000 00 
Sarpliee..:. TIDE... 65,887 60 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..¢1,085,337 60 





OTT, President 
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Sinancial, 
OCCUPANCY TAXA- 
Fete OT ON. 


Tax plan for reforming the tax system 
ofthis state, submitted in 1871 by David A. 
Wells to the legislature, as chairman of 

committee appointed to investigate the 

qhole subject of local taxation and make 

, report thereon, embraces the following 
ars: 

L “a taxation of all corporations cre- 
sted by the state which are in the nature of 
s monopoly. . 

9, The taxation of land exclusive of 
wuildings at a uniform valuation of fifty 
per cent. of its true marketable or fair 
value. 

g, The taxation of the house or building 
on land separately at the same rate of valu- 
ation as that of the land. 

4, 4s am equivalent for the taxation of 
personal property, « tax upon the occupier 
of a building, be he owner or tenant of 
sy building or portion of any building 
wed ass Gwelling or for avy other pur- 
pose, on & valuation of three times the 
rental or rental value of the premises occu- 
pied, with the provision that tenement- 
houses occupied by more than one family 
ortenement-houses having a rental value 
pot in excess of a fixed sum should be 
taxed to the Owner or Occupier. 

§. The total repeal of all taxation on 
personal property not embraced in the 
shove plan. 

Inmpport of these principles Mr. Wells 
presented & very elaborate report, showing 
sige amount of study and a wide com- 
prbension of the whole subject. Nothing, 
jowever has beer. done by the legislature 
dthis state since the report was made, 
byond the appointment of a committee by 
the Assembly at the last session of the 
kgislature to re-examine the question, in 
he way of revising and reforming our tax 
ysem. The committee recently met in 
this city and listened to statements from 
Wr, Andrews and others on the subject. 

The exbibit which Mr. Andrews made in 
ngard to the unequal taxation of personal 
ptoperty under our present system and the 
uterfailure of the system to reach more 
than acomparatively small portion of such 
property was simply an illustration of a 
general fact that bas always characterized 
thiskind of taxation. It has been found 
\mpouiblein the experience of all civilized 

countries directly to tax personal property 

without great inequality and an immense 
oumber of loop-boles through which the 
taxpayer will evade his proper proportion 
of theburden. This Mr. Wells very fully 


thowsin his report ; and, hence, he proposed’ 


8 substitute for this tax what Adam 
Smith termed “ building-occupancy tax- 
tion.” 

The rental value of a building occupied 
fusumed to furnish a good average index 
‘othe personal property of the occupant by 
multiplying it three times and making the 
Mealting valuation the basis for taxation. 
Webope thatthe Assembly committee will 
tke time enough carefully to read what 
Wt. Wells says in regard to this proposition 
before rejecting it. Objections may be 
Uyed to it, as they may to any system of 
uation; yet it hasmany advantages. We 
baveno doubt that the amount of tax col- 

in this way would be more than a 
mubatitute for the amount now collected on 
personal property. There would be no 
diffculty in levying the tax, since the rental 
value of buildings is a matter very easily 
ucertainable by the assessors. There would 
be no Opportunity for evading the tax by 
Concealment or fraud. And, as an average 
fact, the tax would be much more equally 
distributed, in proportion to personal prop- 
tty, than it is under the present system. 

rental value of a building which one 
Seupies is a good general index to the 
‘mount of his personal property. This 
Would not hold true in all cases, and no in- 
dex would do so; yet it would be more 
tenerally true than any other of which we 
“an think. As a basis for personal taxation 
would come nearer to the truth than any 

ther that is available. 
¢ ig it that the present tax system 
nid sate is about as bad as it well: can 
Ba is Do uniformity of valuation in 
Wo teal estate and less uniformity, if 
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Possible, in regard to personal property. 
New York and Brooklyn pay an entirely 
undue proportion of the tax collected for 
state purposes. The taxation of mortgages, 
besides being a double tax, has driven hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars out of the state, 
for investment elsewhere, that but for this 
insane policy would have been invested 
within the limits of the state. This, added 
to our usury laws, is constantly sending cap- 
ital away from its natural home and build- 
ing up other places, at the expense of New 
York. A system so unequal and self-ruin- 
ous wants reforming, and if the Assembly 
committee can suggest no improvements 
then let us confess at once that New York 
wit and skill in the matter of taxation are 
at an enormous discount. 





THE BUSINESS OF MODERN 
BANKING. 


THERE is a common impression that 
banks are chiefly dealers in money. ‘They 
are spoken of as money-lenders, and it is 
generally supposed by those not acquainted 
with the nature and operations of modern 
banking that the handling of money, by 
receiving it from one set of men and pay- 
ing or lending it to another set, constitutes 
the principal part of their business. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth than this 
view. The fact is that, in proportion to the 
amount of business done by them, banks 
really handle but very little money, and 
ordinarily have but little occasion to make 
any direct use of money. Their machinery 
makes it practicable to do a vast amount of 
business by a system of substitution which 
supersedes the necessity of directly em- 
ploying money to effect the exchanges of 
society. This fact makes banks great 
economizers of the power of money. 

Sir John Lubbock gives the following 
analysis of the sum of £19,000,000 paid into 
his bank in the city of London: checks and 
bills, £18,395,000; notes, £487,000; coin, 
£118,000. Only three per cent. of the 
whole amount was paid in cash, and coin 
constituted only one-half of one per cent., 
or at the rate of 1 in 200 of the entire sum. 
Mr. Buell, president of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank, of this city, in his 
statement before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said: ‘* The pro- 
portion of currency to checks, bills of ex- 
change, etc., used in commerce is so small 
that few people conceive of it. We use in 
New York about five per cent. currency. 
. . . Theother ninety-five per cent. of 
the commercial transactions of New York 
City are moved by checks, bills of exchange: 
etc.” The transactions of the New York 
Clearing House for the year ending Sept. 
80th, 1873, umounted to $35,125,146,050, of 
which $33,972,773,942 were settled by a 
simple exchange of checks, while only 
$1,152,372,108 were paid in cash. The 
total exchanges of this institution for a 
period of twenty years, excluding gold ex- 
changes, amount to $384,354,728,184, of 
which only $14,782,820,018 were paid as 
cash balances. The enormous disparity be- 
tween the payments made by an exchange 
of checks and those made in cash shows 
that the handling of money forms but a 
small item in the business of the banks be- 
longing to this institution. And what is 
true of the banks of this city is more or 
less true of banks everywhere. Receiving 
and paying money constitute but a minor 
portion of their business. Probably no 
class use so little money as bankers in pro- 
portion to the amount of business done by 





‘What, then, is the main part of the bank- 
ing business? In what articles do banks 
chiefly deal? What arethe things which 
figure so largely and so completely over- 
shadow the use of money in the system of 
banking, whether in the form of deposits 
received or discounts made? Saying noth. 
ing about their note circulation, of which 
we here take no notice and which, indeed, 
is not essential to banking, we find, upon 
inspecting their books, that banks are 
mainly dealers in the evidences of, debt, and 
that the great body of their business con- 
siste in transferring debts from one party 
to another, by a system of offsets, without 
the use of money or ever of bank-notes. 
They act as a sort’of clearing house for the 
community. Checks and bills of exchange 
are the business instruments through which 








» far the laxgest part of their transactions 












takes place. These checks and bills, though 
not money and though always reckoned in 
money, are themselves the products of the 
business going on in the community. 
Through bank agency they perform the 
function of money. 

A merchant, for example, buys ten thou- 
sand dollars worth of goods and gives his 
check in payment for thesame. That check 
is simply an order to pay money. It im- 
Plies that the drawer has, at least, that 
amount to his credit in the bank on which 
itisdrawn. In most cases the check when 
presented will not be paid in money, but 
simply be passed to the credit of the party 
presenting it. What is done is to credit the 
amount to one party and charge it against 
another. Thus the debtistransferred, and 
what is true in this case is true of nearly all 
the transactions conducted through the 
check system. In proportion to the busi- 
ness done comparatively but a small 
amount of money is used or needed ina 
community in which checks and bills of 
exchange act as a commercial currency. 
Orders to pay money take the place of 
money and do its work. They possess, 
practically, the purchasing and paying 
power of money. 

Those who borrow money of the banks 
generally do not receive their loans in 
money. The sums borrowed are simply 
placed to their credit and against them they 
have the privilege of drawing at sight. 
When these loans are paid the payment 
usually is not made in money, but by giving 
the banks other evidences of debt. Deposits 
for the most part are made in this way, and 
bank loans for the most part paid in the 
same way. Thus the business of banking, 
in more than three-quarters of it, is merely 
dealing in debts, reckoned in money, used 
as if they were money, yet not money. The 
banks receive debts from their customers, 
which, being received, are called deposits, 
and which they undertake to pay on de- 
mand; and they have debts due to them 
from their customers, which are called loans 
and which the customers will in most cases 
pay by giving the banks other debts. Banks 
receive from one set and lend to another, 
and when the business is discreetly done 
they preserve, as far as possible, an equi- 
librium between the amount received and 
the amount loaned, always keeping on hand 
a sufficient money reserve to protect them 
against their deposit or demand liabilities. 





ENDORSEMENT OF A FRAUDU- 
LENT STOCK CERTIFICATE. 


Tue United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Massachusetts, in the case of 
Matthews vs. The Massachusetts National 
Bank, has recently rendered an important 
decision in reference to the liability of a 
bank on the cashier’s endorsement of a 
stock certificate subsequently discovered to 
be fraudulent. The facts of the case are 
as follows: 

The Massachusetts National Bank loaned 
to.one James A. Coe $22,000, taking a 
memorandum of the indebtedness, and also, 
as collateral security, what purported to be 
a certificate of two hundred shares of the 
capital stock of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Company, issued to the bank as 
collateral. Upon the payment of the 
loan, the cashier of the bank, for the 
purpose of restoring the collateral to 
Coe, returned to him the stock certifi 
cate, with the usual printed form of trans. 
fer on the back thereof, signed in blank by 
the cashier. Subsequently Coe used this 
certificate, thus signed, as collateral in a 
loan which he made of Matthews to the 
amount of $25,000. Soon after Matthews 
discovered that the certificate was fraudu- 
lent, in that, although originally genuine, 
it had been altered by Coe as tothe num- 
ber of shares before it came into the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts National Bank. 
Whereupon he at once notified the bank of 
the fraud, and demanded that, having 
placed its endorsement upon the certificate 
end transferred it in blank to Coe, from 
whom he received it, the bank should 
make him good for the loss resulting from 
the fraud and bankruptcy of Coe. 

Upon this state of facts Judge Shepley 
rendered a decision in favor of Matthews, 
embracing the following points: 

1. That the act of the cashier in signing 
the cartilicate in blenk sud transferring it 
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to Coe was in legal effect the act of the 
bank. The act was one which he was fully 
competent as cashier to perform, and, 
hence, his signature was that of the bank 
and bound the bank to all the legai conse- 
quences thereof. 

2. That the blank endorsement acd as- 
signment of the certificate to Coe were 80 
far a warranty as to its genuineness that the 
bank was estopped from setting up the 
fraud as a defense, and made itself liable 
to innocent third parties who might suffer 
thereby. The bank having received the 
certificate directly made to it from the 
railroad company, and also bestowed upon 
it the negotiable character by the endorse- 
ment and transfer in blank, the Judge held 
it liable to Matthews, who had received 
the certificate in good faith, for its genuine- 
ness. The fact that the certificate was 
fraudulent at the time of the transfer, as to 
the number of shares, did not release the 
bank from its liability. 

The theory of this decision is that no 
party is entitled to prove that to be faise 
which he has once represented to be true, 
as against the rights of others who have 
acted on the faith of his representation. 
The transfer in this case was a warranty 
that the certificate was what it purported 
to be; and, bence, the bank could not plead 
its own omission or mistake as to the genu- 
ineness of the paper. 


SAVINGS BANK CHARTERS. 


OnE of the amendments proposed by the 
Constitutional Commission to the constitu- 
tion of this state and approved by the last 
legislature refers to the method of grantivg 
charters to savings banks. The article of 
amendment reads as follows: 


“The legislature shall, by general iaw, 
conform all charters of savings banks or 
institutions for savings toa uniformity of 
powers, rights, and liabilities, and all 
charters bereafter granted for such corpora- 
tions shall be made to conform to such 
general law and to such amendments as 
may be made thereto. And no such cor- 
poration shall have any capital stock nor 
shall be trustees thereof, or any of them 
have any interest whatever, direct or 
indirect, inthe profits of such corporation ; 
and no director or trustee of any such bank 
or institution shall be interested in any loan 
or use cf any money or property of such 
bank or institution for savings. The lezis 
lature shall have no power to pass any act 
granting any special charter for banking 
purposes; but corporations or associations 
may be formed for such purposes under 
general laws.” 

The adoption of this amendment wouid 
be avery great improvement in respect to 
the organization and management of 
savings banks in this state. It proposes to 
bring them all under the operation of a 
system of general laws, which it makes it 
the duty of the legislature to enact and 
apply toall alike. This would render the 
charters uniform in their “ powers, rights, 
and liabilities.” The system of such laws 
is very properly left to the legislative will. 
The directors or trustees of a saving bank 
are forbidden to have any interest, dircct 
or indirect, in the loan or use of any money 
belonging to the bank or in the profits of 
the bank. Savings banks, too, are to be 
organized not by special charters, but in 
accordance with general laws. 

Many of the uncertainties, liabilities, and 
perils of the savings bank system, as it 
now exists in this state, would be removed 
by subjecting them to these wholesome pro- 
visions, provided the legislature had the 
discretion to give the state a good savings 
bank law. The interest has become a stu- 
pendous one. When over eight hundred 
thousand persons are depositors in savings 
banks in a single state; when the aggregate 
of deposits amounts to about three hundred 
millions of dollars; when some of the banks 
hold from ten to twenty millions of deposits; 
when the object of these institutions is 
duly considered; when these things are sur- 
veyed in all their wide bearings, it needs no 
prophet’s wisdom to see that legislation 
should do its very utmost to regulate and 
protect this huge interest. The people 
should say vea to the amendment, and then 
elect a legislature that will faith fully carry 
into effect its provisions. 


KINGS OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. James Parton, in his recent lecture 
at the Cooper Institute, made many bold 
and interesting statements in regard to the 
‘Kings of Business.” The following isa 
sample: 

“‘ Nowadays, in our modern world, the 
men of business come to the front, and the 
place of the dukes and barons of the good 
old times is filled by the kings of business. 
The great houses of our country are mer- 
cantile, not feudal. Rich as Cresus isa 
favorite comparison and a very frequent 
one. Nowadays it is applied to many men 
of business whose unaided exertions have 
won for them fortunes even exceeding in 
size the spoils wrung capiured 
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once said that if a man had $250,000 he 
was as well off as if he was rich. And 
Thomas Brassy, an Englishman, had work 
going on in eight nations at the same time 
by 8.000 laborers, whose pay-roll amounted 
to £500,000 monthly. Andin this country 
we have a greater than he—Conelius Van- 
derbilt, whose fortune is $400,000,000, and 
who ateighty years of age makesup his 
mind to construct a four-track railroad be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. But there 
are higher spheres of labor than making 
railroads—that of making’ books, as our Har- 
pers and Appletons can testify. Asa rule, 
the men who become very rich begin 


poor. Perseverance is another character- 
istic of successful men of business. 
Astor began at furs and kept at 


furs until he founded the Astor House. 

William Chambers, the great English pub- 

lisher, set up his first stand with a capital 

of five shillings, but he kept at it until he 
succeeded. David Mays, the great hammer 
manufacturer, began by making a single 
hammer to order. But he made it well, 

and now employs 150 men constantly. And 
that discloses another secret of successful 
men. They learn how to do one thing 
superlatively well. Another characteristic 
of successful business men is that they 
know all their business, even to the 
minutest detail. Mr. Stewart is a better 
judge of texture and has a better taste in 
colors than any one in his stores. Mr. 

Steinway or Mr. Chickering could either of 
them make a complete piano; and Mr. Wal- 
ter, of the London Times, once set up with 
his own hands the type of an important dis- 

patch which must otherwise have waited 
for the next issue. Usually, too, kings of 
business have exercised self- denial. If you 
want to test a young man and see whether 
he is born to rule or serve, give him a thou- 
sand dollars. If he is to be successful in life, 
he will save it until he can spend it judi- 
ciously. If he is born to serve, he will im- 
mediately begin to spend it in the gratifica- 
tion of his tastes. As an illustration, the 
best farmers of Pennsylvania almost always 
build their stone barns before their houses, 
But all these qualities which I bave men- 
tioaed—perseverance, honestness of work, 

seli-denial, thoroucgh knowledge of one’s 
trade—all these will not make a mana king 
of business unless he knows how to employ 
the help of others.” 


|__| 
Insucast 


NEW MOVEMENT. 


Tae Norts AMERICA Lire INSURANCE 
Company.—Rumors have for some time 
oeen current regarding a change likely to 
take place in the management of this com- 
pany. 

These rumors have been verified by the 
resignation of Mr. N. D. Morgan—who has 
been connected with the company since its 
organization, as president, and to whose 
energy and thorough knowledge of the 
business of life insurance this company 
owes much of its success—and the election 
in his place of Mr. Henry J. Furber. 

John H. Bewley and George L. Monta- 
cue were elected vice-president and secre- 
tary, in the place of J. W. Merrill and 
H. ©. Morgan, resigned, who have been 
honorably connected with the company for 
the past eight years. 

The outgoing officers do not hesitate to 
heartily congratulate the policyholders of 
the North America Life, particularly when, 
it is understood that it involves an ad- 
dition to its assets of funds amply sufficient 
to enable it to meet the rigid tests of solv- 
ency of the laws of any of the states. 

The new officers of the company, from 
their well-known reputation as life insur- 
ance managers, cannot fail to enlist the 
confidence of its policyholders, being gen- 
tlemen of irreproachable character, no less 
than of well-tried and marked ability in 
their business. Their capacity and integrity 
may safely be relied on for a faithful and 
efficient administration of the trust they 
have assumed. These gentlemen have 
achieved prominence in life insurance as 
the managers of the Universal Life Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, one of the most 
successful of American life companies, 

It is intended that their acceptance of 
the contro] of the North America shall not 
interfere with their duties as officers of the 
Universal, whose affairs they will continue 
to conduct with the same vigor and ability 
which have made that company so conspic- 
uous among our most trusted institutions of 
its kind. 

The increasing business of the Universal 
would have made it necessary ere long to 
seek more commodious offices for the trans- 
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removal of the business of that company 
to the extensive and elegant buildings of 
the North America, 17 and 19 Warren 
street, which are abundantly large for both 
com}. nies, 

While the two companies will be under 
the same management, we are assured that 
nothing of the nature of the reinsurance of 
one company by the other is contemplated, 
except so faras the policyholders of one 
company may desire to change to the 
other. 

This is the most important event that has 
happened for some time in life insurance 
affairs, and seems to us to indicate the very 
best method yet suggested to meet the 
evils resulting from a too keen competition 
in the business, combined with the un- 
avoidable expense resulting from a multi- 
plying of offices and officers. 


INSURANCE. 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 
where the business of the Company is tr 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congr 
Capital paid in full - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

18742 = © «© = « = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - = = = «= 1,248,619 22 
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JOHN VY. FARWELL, President. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Newark N. J. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY ist, 1874. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1873....... 
RECEIPTS, 
a a from premiums during 


Set from interest during 
1878... 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Return — ané Sur- 





273,682 74 
Paid Death Gales sseecceesecees ++ 187,708 & 
Paid Commissions to Agents.... 68,976 64 
Paid Reinsurance and ‘Annuities. 24,180 47 
Paid Contingent Expenses....., 
Paid Advertising, Printing, and 

POSTAGO..0005..cccccccccoccccecs 
Paid Taxes and Interest on Guar- 

anteed Capital......... mangers 
Paid Physicians’ Fees...... ..... 











Number of Policies issued in 1873, 6,977, 


ACCIDENTS. 








action of: its: large business than those at 
present occupied by it...” ». 


- Insure in the FRA VELERS of Hartford, 04 





E. W. PEET, Actuary. 


189 MARKET STREET. 


Balance,,....+0..0. $),000.%13 91} J 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand........ 60,883 12 
Bonds and Mortgages owned by 
CO, ee 498,097 84 
Loans on Call and other Liens... ..230,236 76 
U. 8. and State Bonds owned by 
COMPADY...... ccccccccscccccccce 144,555 80 
RReAl Wstntd.....cccccccccosceccccce 79,513 00 
Loans on Policies, ..,.........ss006 265,260 36 
Outstanding and Deferred Pre- 
miums..,.. 02 900s bSecccecccocce 188,287 08 
Accrued Interest...........e..000. 33,179 97 
$1,500,013 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims not yet due......... 57,000 00 
Reserve on Policies in Force, 
Valuation 4 per cent........ 966,214 00—$1,023,214 0 
Surplus for Policyholders.... $476,799.91 
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COR. PIN j F 
Paid-a and subscribed EL ssidguiccecooas=e “Bab 09 M U T U A | IL 
Surplus and reserve...ss...+ceseeee x 
Noe et life paan ty and annuities..............++++ 33,300,000 
$27,000,000 00 00 
Gross pa} held by Board of Management 
meen Yor ied ment chines eon. mm 
vr 8 actual losses 0 Con- 
tion in 1871 were ed aun wis ecatndias 1,743,747 81 
The Co.’s actual — by, Boston Confia- INSURANCE C0 
gration in 1872 were.............00...0200s 
Yet the Com ese losses at aan, © without ay 


up (not, —— in 
two confi 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


ep: t alone over 4,000,000 R 
Fire an fe Resets entirely ehistiner the one not 
lable fox the other. All =~ losses promptly adjusted 
and paid in —, curre 

organized A D. 1809. Commenced 


of the. pripeipal cities and towns 


EOHARLES E. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
BLAGDEN, Managers. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 
Premiums received by | aiorine Risks from 
1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
miums on Policies’ marked off lst 
January, 1873. 2,212,160 70 


The mpeny 
business in this coun 
encies in rect ot 
int hei: 





F, s. WINSTON, Presideny, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Redbasekiecrddnsstblidesbesbbce Vice-Presi 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 dent, 
No Policies have been _issuéd upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 

with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off tom lst January, W. H.C. BaRTLRrt, Actuary. 





ae to ~F poem vy ber. 1578... geigeecesss 96,200 016 2 
sses paid du the same period........ 960, as 
Returns of Premiums an a MBES....... 1,258,319 26 
Fae Ce Company has the follo Assets, viz; 
United States and State of New Lapa 

, City, Bank, and otber Stocks.... $8,567,105 00 
Loans secured bd and otherwise... - oD s 

on: 

—s and sundry notes and Anny due (FIRE) 

mpany, estimated at............6. 66 


reer rierrriy Stiri rrr 


Total Amount of Assets...........815,613,642 52 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 

will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 





INSURANCE Co, 


100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y, 
Capital - -* =- $1,000,000 % 
Assets, July ist, '74, $2,401 °5709 


their legal representatives, on and atter Tuesday, the bilities 7 2 (86,3 
Third of February next, from which date all interest Lia ba “ 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at Branch gffices: 

the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- CORNER COURT AnjonLYMe STREE 


cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 














By order of the Board. 
J. B, CHAPMAN, Becretary. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
— SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RN 
TRUSTEES: BENS. @. ARNOLD, PAW Noe TUR 
J.D. JO ES, WILLIAM BH. WEBB, 8. B. CHITTENDEN aan § CURTI 
GitAitt is ENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY WM. H. SWAN 4. D. MORG 
H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHaM, | HENRY C. BOWEN Ww. 
HENRY COIT, FRED’K CHAUNCEY AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRY: 
LEWIS C CHARLES P. BURDETT, | WILLIAM M. VAI CHARI.ES LA 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY THEODORK I. HUSTED, WELLINGTON 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, BT B. MINTURN WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPA 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT STUART, D. H. ARNOLD. JOHN P. B 
DAVID LANE WILLIAM E. BUN KER, WM. M. RICHA ROBERT ‘CCURDT 
JAMES BRYC MES G. DE FOREST. HORACE B. CL. , GEORGE 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDERV.BLAKE, | JAS. FREELAND, JOHN H. EAR 
WM RGIS HAS, D. LEVERICH, c. J. LOWREY, HENRY EYR 
HENRY K. BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW JOHN D. MAL HARLES H. 3 
WILLIAM E. DODG CHAS. H. MARSHALL, LORING ANDR é M. H. LBU" 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, THUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN. 
C. A. HAND, W. LA . T. COLEMAN, RADISH JOHN: 
JAMES LOW Sbam T. SACKETT . CORLIES, CKINGHa 
JOHN D. H THOMAS F. YOUNGS, G¥O. W. LANE. iH H 
B. J. HOWLAND SIMON DE VISSER, ES FRAS JOHN F. SLATER 
— J.D wien BR OROWNSENND. Sorotary Me 6. 
n 
CHARLES ENNIS ce President, ABRAM M. IRBY, Geore Secretary Agency Da 
aa viet vice Pres t. HAS. B. D 


w. 
3. D. HEWLETT. 





HR, Recretary Brooke Dey 


OHN K. DARLEY 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. | 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1% 
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Loans on Stocks payabie, ~ demand (mar 
Interest due on ist of J 1874 
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Bilis = oe — of ‘Ageate sesecesese 
i ORNs (5 ia ik ok nh hikondhanehdad han cdhideeiaihochiabiv 
remiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office: 
Ns dca iis Geib fats Scarce pit o cing 1. Sd fons se§s: madappegsacensesees 
LIA BILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874. .............ceceeseees oo vf 
Dividends umpald..........cccccccccccccsces-covccceces eececccccccccce Oe cocccccccccecs bot 
8§ 
PIG occas sctncnce ccbsccccnsecoucsspsonebecsssssecsccesecnosecssdheesesgeeseasedenest $243,238 


T Has.  EBENE, Secretary. 
C. K. FRANCIS, I ass’t Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President 
D. Ae HEALD, 2d Vice-Presiden 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. ©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J..L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. NW. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


















H. Y. WEMPLE 
H-B. STUKES, a2 Assistant Secretaries. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Uompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, ALD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 
CHABLES WRIGHT. MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

WAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
‘WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
eTants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its ' 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
Procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work.accom- 


For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
tts General Agencies, ‘ 





y 





4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


a 


1874. UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent, less than those charged by the Mutual Companies, 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company's policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—o—_—_ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Coe, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 2 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY ©. MARQUAND, 12 Broadway. 

GEORGE \. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOOD.tIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 5&4 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAM.NER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


——o——_—- 


OFFICERS. 
WrtuM Waker, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


GrorGE L. Montacove, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsenrt, M, D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, <4 & RG NASSAU S8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
‘\ Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 








Accumnilated Assets, Bam. , US74.. 2... cc ccc ccc cccccccccces $8,087,211 09 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve. ..............ccccecceecs 6,908,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders. ..................00-cceeceececceeeee 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL =NCOME, 13-47. 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle. 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 
The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face @ DEFINITE CASH SURRENDEK VALUE and are as negotiable as s 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E.W.DERBY,™.D., — 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel, Consulting Physician, 


United States Life Insurance Co., Steel Engraving of ° 
s. 61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadwa 
"| GHARLES SUMNER 


Cerner Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPEXDENYT 

and Three Doliars and Fifty Cents. Address 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 








TB SECURITY, ECONOMICAL ‘AGEMENT, 
poo LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN B. DE WITT, President. 











The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
Publisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York, 


— PREACTLLIAM Dy WHITING, Actuary, 
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Selections. 


THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL, 


‘Hapst thou stayed, I must have fled!” 
That is what the Vision said. 


In bis chamber all alone, 
Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 
_ Prayed for greater se)f-denial 
In temptation and in trial; 
It was noonday by the dial, 
And the Mouk was all alone. 


Suddenly, as if it ligbtened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and witbout him 

In that narrow ceil of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 

Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown. 


Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in egonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see; 

But asin the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
Whcu he walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon bis bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshiping, adoring, 

Koelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in Heaven that reignest, 
Who am I, that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me? 

Who am I, that from the center 

Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell my guest to be? 


Then amid his exaltation 

Loud the convent-bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor. 
With persistent iteration 

He had never heard before. 





't was now the appointed hour 
When alike, in shine or shower, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggurs of the street, 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 

Who upon bis bended knee, 
Wrapt in silent ecstasy 

Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 


Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
Should he go or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate 

Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight bis heavenly guest 
Slight this visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 


Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audibly and clear, 
As if to the outward ear: 

Do thy duty; that is best. 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!” 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And, with longing look intent 

On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the — were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 

That is only seen in those 

Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close 
And of feet that pass them by; 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the savor 

Of the bread by which men die! 
But to-day, hae | know not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 

Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
Like a sacrament divine 

Seeined to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure; 
What we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying: 
Whatsoever thing thou doest 

To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me.” 


Unto me! But had the Vision 

Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then bave knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision 

And have turned away with loathing? 
Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with burried pace, 
Toward his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 

With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awestruck 
At the threshold of his door. aoe 
For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 
‘When the conveut-bell appalling, 
From its belfry Calling, calling, 
ome bim to feed —_ poor. 
¢ long hour intervening 
It had waited his return, 


When the Blessed Vision ssid: 
** Hadst thou stayed I must have fled |” 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THURLOW WEED AS AN ENVOY. 


Ea y in the civil war the threatening 
attitude of England and France was the 
cause of deep anxiety at Washington. The 
first public movement which the Govern. 
ment made toward neutralizing their bale- 
ful influence was to send General Scott and 
Archbishop Hughes to Paris and Bishop 


Mclivaine and Thurlow Weed to London. 
The four commissioners sailed in the same 
steamer. On arriving at their destinations, 
they found the feeling of hostility to the 
Government far greater than had been ex- 
pected. The proposed blockade of the 
Southern ports, the withdrawal of our cot- 
ton from commerce, and the misery conse- 
quent upon stopping the looms of Manches- 
ter and Lyons constituted the immediate 
grievance. The commissioners hardly had 
time to look about them before news of the 
capture of Mason and Slidell, the Confeder- 
ate commissioners, arrived and increased 
their embarrassment. 

General Scott soon became satisfied that 
diplomacy was not his field and returned 
home. Archbishop Hughes, who was 
singularly earnest in his desire to serve his 
adopted country, after an exciting and un- 
satisfactory interview with Napoleon, con- 
cluded to visit the Pope. 

Paris was thus left without a resident 
commissioner, whereupon Mr. Weed 
promptly placed himself in communication 
with Mr. Dayton and proceeded with his 
important mission. Napoleon’s constantly 
increasing hostility to the Union at last cul- 
minated in the preparation of an address to 
the legislative department of his govern- 
ment, in which he said that Eugland, 
France, and the world were interested in 
the preservation of commerce with the 
Southern States, that the proposed destruc- 
tion of the harbor of Charleston was con- 
trary to lawful ‘varfare, and that the block- 
ade, imperfectly established by the United 
States, must be broken. This manifesto 
was printed and in advance of official 
delivery sent to London, for the sympa. 
thetic approval of the English Government, 
and also circulated secretly, for the purpose 
of stock speculation. 

When this information came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Dayton he telegraphed 
to Mr. Weed, who immediately went to Paris, 
where he determined to have an interview 
with the Emperor. He had provided him- 
self with a letter addressed to a French 
gentleman in Paris, who had formerly been 
a prominent merchant in New York City. 
He delivered this letter, and to his gratifi- 
cation received from the retired merchant 
a warm welcome, and found in him an 
intimate confidential friend of Napoleon. 
In the interview it was first agreed that Mr. 
Weed sbould call on Prince Napoleon, then 
on the Duke de Morny, and lastly on the 
Emperor. 

He found the Prince friendly to the 
Union and desirous to be of service; but he 
frankly declared that he was regarded as a 
republican, and consequently had no influ- 
ence with the government. The way was 
now prepared for an interview with the 
Duke de Morny, and Mr. Weed, in.his citi- 
zen’s dress, repeated the réle of Franklin in 
passing, by preference, through long lines 
of noblemen, blazing with decorations and 
renowned for diplomacy, they being made 
to wait while Mr. Weed held an especial 
interview with the representative of the 
imperial government of France. 

After a rather formal reception, in his 
simple and direct manner he introduced the 
object of his visit. The Duke was at first 
very decided in his expressions of dislike 
to the United States, and declared that the 
blockade of the Southern ports must be 
broken, adding, with some emphasis, that 
the proposed destruction of the harbor of 
Charleston had no precedent in civilized 
warfare ; and in support of his position he 
alluded to the fact that once in time of war 
the proposition to destroy the navigation of 
the Scheldt was not permitted tothe bellig- 
erents. 

Mr. Weed replied by calling the attention 
of the Duke to the Treaty of Utrecht (1715), 
which was called into existence by a war 
between England and France, in which the 
latter power was worsted. ‘‘ In this treaty,” 
said Mr. Weed, “the British Government 
demanded, as a sacrifice to peace, that 
France should for all time destroy the bar- 
bor and fortifications of Dunkirk; and 
subsequently an English commission was 
sent to Dunkirk to see that the treaty stipu- 
lations had been literally complied with. 
Now,” added Mr. Weed, ‘‘the United 
States Government only proposes to obstruct 
temporarily the harbor of Charleston. The 
rebellion ended, the harbor will again be 
opened to the commerce of the world” 
De Morny could not conceal his-surprise at 
the allusion to the fate of Dunkirk and 
made a memorandum of what he heard. 
As if satisfied, he changed the conversation 
and h-; afew moments the interview was 
ended. 


The result was that, though the Emperor's 


state paper had been printed and sent to 
England, yet when it appeared asan official 
document the passage declaring that the 
blockade ofthe Southern porte should be 
broken bad been stricken out and the at- 
tempt to unite England and France in 
favor ofthe Confederacy was defeated.— 


pilsxar W. Loucratiow, ia “The Alentic.” » Appleton s Journal 





REPENTANCE. 


He kissed me, and I knew 'twas wrong, 
For he was neither kith nor kin, 
Need one do penance very long 
For such a tiny little sin? 


He pressed my hand. Now that’s not right, 
Why will men haye such wicked ways ? 

It didn’t take a minute quite, 
And yet it seemed like days and days. 





The mischief’s in the moon, I know, 
For I’m quite sure I saw her wink 
When I requested him to go. 
I meant it, too—at least, I think! 


Well, anyhow, I’m not to blame. 

He snatched the kiss. Ido think men 
Are quite without all sense of shame, 

I wonder if he’ll come again ! 





SOMETHING ABOUT TENNYSON. 





I REMEMBER distinctly the first time I saw 
Tennyson. He was about 57 then. Having 
been pointed out to me in 8 drawing-room, 
I could not believe him to be the laureate. 
His hight was hidden by a stoop; his once 
luxuriant locks were scant; his face was thin; 
his eyes inflamed and partially concealed 
by blue glasses; his manner was nervous, 
uneasy, awkward in the extreme ; his voice 
querulous and disagreeable, in spite of its 
depth. He was almost a burlesque of the 
bard I had imagined. If his nose had been 
painted vermilion and he had had a cotton 
umbrella under his arm, he might have 
appeared in opera bouffe as a satire upon 
what he had been. I believe he was then 
suffering from ill-health, as well as from 
one of the unamiable moods to which he is 
at times subject. I have met him since, 
under more favorable circumstances; but I 
shall never forget my first impression of 
him. The thin hair, the blue glasses, the 
bent form, the querulous tone will stick to 
my memory like importunity to a book 
agent. 

The author of ‘Locksley Hall” has 
always been more than a worker. He has 
been a tireless toiler over his manuscript, 
spending hours, sometimes days, it is said, 
upon single lines. Many of his poems and 
parts of his poems have been entirely re- 
written, his first. copy being entirely unlike 
that which he sent to the printer. His ap- 
parently easy, natural flow of language has 
been purchased with the utmost pains. He 
has confessed sometimes that itis an agony 
to write, and yet be takes pleasure in the 
agony which gives him added fame. He 
never surrenders any intellectual task 
until he has satisfied the last degree of his 
fastidiousness. He occasionally makes his 
first draft witb facility, afterward changing, 
et filing line after line, word after 


word. 

Like all the irritable kind, he is variable 
and moody, especially in composition. One 
day he will do five times as much as he 
will another; sometimes he finds it impos- 
sible to write. Generally, however, he 
works steadily and regularly while he is at 
Farringford, leaving his literary labors be- 
hind him when, as they say here, he comes 
up to London. His habit is to shut him- 
self up in his library, never permitting 
himself to be disturbed under any circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, he is interrupted, 
and be grows wild with nervous irritability. 
The slightest interruption is sufficient to 
expel the demon of inspiration for the day, 
and to introduce the demon of discord in 
his stead. 

The poet’s general mode of writing is ex- 
tremely slow. He builds his poems word 
by word, just as a brick maker makes a 
wall brick by brick, except that the poet 
takes a hundred times the trouble that the 
mechanic does to arrange and cement his 
words together. The song ‘‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud” is reported to have cost 
him more thought and labor than any poem 
of the same length he has ever composed. 
I have been told that he wrote it fifty times 
before it pleased him and that he spent 
nearly a month at it. ‘* Locksley Hall” is 
another marvel of effort. He wrote it in 
two days and occupied the better part of 
six weeks, for eight hours a day, in altering 
and polisbing it. He used frequently to 
work as long as that. Of late years he 
rarely spends more than four hours out of 
the twenty-four in composition. One of 
the author’s favorite poems is ‘“ The Prin- 
cess,” which he considers his best produc- 
tion, after ‘‘Idyls of the King.”—From a 
‘* Letter from England.” 

RI 


ECCENTRIC EXHIBITORS. 


Tue following are a few of the proposed 
contributions rejected by the commissioners 
of the 1862 Exhibition. 

A lady sent a stuffed cat, which sbe said 
lived to be fourteen years of age and was 
known to bave killed during his life 3,270 
rats. It followed its mistress for miles, and 
would seize a rabbit now and then and place 
it at her feet. 

Aman dating from Willenhall, Stafford- 
shire, whose name we withhold, wrote us 
follows: ‘‘Oi dont no if hanemals is to be 
showd but if they be, oi got a dog, a bull 
dog, has ansom has paant and he wul kill 
tots sgain ony hanimal the furrinners can 
bring—and there be chaps here has will 
fund money to back em—All oi wants his a 


chance at thim furrinners if they be goin to | 
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bring dogs oi must bring em mysel 

if you be ready oi am—he as kilt 
rots in 20 minuts and that as moor on ony 
furrinner a ss be save on backin 
a me—send enuff munny to pay m 

and oi wull be wi mien ad ieee e 

A number of hideous stuffed monstrosgj. 
ties were sent—cats with three heads, doga 
with six legs, half-dog, half-cat, calves with 
six eyes, four eyes, and numerous other 
lusus nature ; but the office of the Exhibj. 
tion had not been open many months when 
an American gentleman called to make a 
proposition of a still more “ advanced” de. 
scription. He was the fortunate possessor 
of the embalmed body of Julia Pastrana—g 
poor creature, half-baboon, half-woman— 
who created a sensation in England a few 
years before, and he thought that arrange. 
ments might be made with the commis. 
sioners to show this dead wonder at six. 
pence ahead. He seemed much astounded 
when his offer was refused. 

A lady wrote to say that she could pro. 
cure the identical shirt that Charles I wag 
executed in. It wascomposed of the finest 
possible cambric, most elaborately worked, 
and had been handed down to her from 
early ancestors; but unfortunately it was 
then in the hands of the pawnbroker, who 
had advanced ten pounds upon it. If she 
could receive this sum and a further amount 
sufficient to buy a glass case for it, this 
would prove one of the greatest attractions 
in the Exhibition, and show bow superior 
was the needle-work of that age to any pro- 
duced at the present time. 

The smallest contribution which was de. 
clined was a penny loaf of the year 1801, 
The applicant for space to exhibit this loaf 
said that he believed it to be the oldest piece 
of bread in the world. He had offered it to 
the commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, and he now offered it to the commis. 
sioners of 1862. It was purchased by the 
applicant’s father sixty years before, when 
wheat was selling at a guineaa bushel, and, 
for the purpose of preserving it as a speci- 
men of very dear bread, astrirg net was 
made, in which it had been encased ever 
since. 

Of the thousands of applicants for space 
some professed to produce glass eyes s0 
true to nature that none could believe them 
to be artificial. Others asserted that they 
could produce wigs superior to the natural 
hair, and that whiskers and moustaches 
could be so fixed upon the face as to givea 
hirsute appearance to the most barefaced 
individuals. There were coffins of the most 
indestructible character, and specimens 
were absolutely sent of embalmed bodies, 
to prove how mortal flesh can be preserved 
from decay. Lastly, there was an appli 
cant for space who had the elixir of life, 
and only wanted an opportunity of some 
one dying suddenly within the Exhibition 
building to prove the miraculous power of 
his mixture. 

As to persons who had found out the science 
of perpetual motion, there were at least a 
score; and of men who were prepared to 
invent a system of flying through the air 
almost as many. One gentleman was 80 
enthusiastie upon this subject that he 
wished to exhibit an aerial machiné in 
action under one of the great domes, where 
he thought he could spring up and down 
like an acrobat in a gigantic baby-jumper. 
When his offer was politely declined, he as 
politely thanked the commissioners, feeling 
that their object in refusing him permission 
to exhibit was only to save him from 
making a great personal sacrifice in prepat- 
ing his machine. 





WHO IS ED.? 


Durie the excitement of fair week 
@ tall, lank individual entered the pub- 
lication office of the Biddeford Times 
holding acopy of the Times in one hand 
and inquired where Ed. was. He was evi- 
dently exasperated, and one of the numer- 
ous boys who grace the entrance to the 
publication office each day just before the 
Times goes to press informed him that Ed. 
was in the composing room. ‘The visitor 
ascended the stairs two steps at a time io 
that direction. 

‘Are you Ed.?” he inquired of the fore- 
man. 

‘No. There’s Ed.,” the foreman re- 

plied, pointing to where a graceful young 
man with an angelic expression of coun- 
tenance was distributing type, mounted ons 
stool. 
‘* You infernal fool,” exclaimed the irate 
visitor, ‘‘don’t you know better than to 
publish an article like that? That is D0 
explanation. It’s a lie.” 

Ed. laughed. . 

‘Laugh at me, sir! [ll break yer head 
fur ye.” : 

By this time a large crowd of Zines ew 
ployes had collected about Ed., supposing 
perhaps, he had refused to marry “‘ the ol 
man’s daughter,” as compositors sometimes 
will, and ready to bounce him out if be 
created too much fun, pugilistically. 

It was then explained by the obstreperous 
stranger that he saw a note in the Times t0 
an article signed Ed., and supposed it b ° 
been written by Ed. Somebody. Whea 


for the door at once, with his ears 


those of any champion jackass ia 
world, 





told that Ed. stood for Editor he “ st008 
dently mentally higher and broader - 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


‘tgosk merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
tific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in Jju- 


dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


- q storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 


silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 

weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The followiog will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
yn Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my waver-proot 
reparation 1p Caoutebonein.” and resolved that, if 
returns from the advertisements were remunera- 
tive, rer would increase my consumption of printers’ 
ink ‘by advertising Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemica! witias Fluid. 


the other above- 


ORD, Chemist, 
218 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


Mz. H.C. BOWEN: 
Dear Sir :—THK LNDEPENDENT has been one of the 
ying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You pest paring moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
tobe of the very best families; and during the past 
and summer season | have realized better re- 
mits from it than any other paper of the religious 
without a tad exception 
linserted atrial vertisement ‘of one-half page in 
oe hich paper claims to have a 
larger raed than” THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
pase most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
ween two and three times the money and responses 
sorte Yours respectfull 
DETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have hada large number of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tne steel engraving of Charles Sumner 
by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed 
and now ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can have this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for one year (if not in arrears) and 
sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without Tam INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10—as such engravings are 
now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will be 
read with interest: 


“This is by far the ment likeness of Mr. Sumner I 
have ever seen.” —ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 
of Massachuse 

“T have never seen a picture of bis that approached 
it in fidelity and Ln — ”—QO, 8. FERRY, U. 8. 
Senator from Conn 


“Itis a monderfally "008 likeness.”—JOHN A. J. 
CRESWELL, Postmaster. 

“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful 
work of art.”—JOHN JAY CISCO, Ex-Asst. U. 8. 
Treasurer. 

“ Decidedly the best representation of him that { 
have seen.” — Rev. I. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“A very faithful and spirited representation of the 
head of the eminent Senator and My a ome 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, President of Yale Colleg 

be a likeness is admirable.”—JOHN A. Dex, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“It is a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution 
and gives a true and very favorableimpression st the 
eminent subject.’’— STEPHEN H. TYN: 

eorge’s Rectory, New York te 

“Most excellent.”—M. R.. Galet-Tustice of 
the Supreme Court of the United ted States 

“A ae good likeness.”—Wm. W. = Secre- 
tary 

“ The likeness, as it seems to me, is otrthingly cor- 
rect and the peg a beautiful production of art.’’— 
GEo. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent likenessof the great 
Senator.”—JOHN G. WHITTIER, Amesbury, Mass. 

“ Recalls very poe to my mind the features and 
bearing of the dead Statesman.”—JNOo. J. INGALLS, 
U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“ Asa lik of Mr. 8 as he appeared _ just 

rior to his death tt is the best tT are eron. "—R. C, 

CCORMICK, Delegate m Arizo: 

“Is an excellent ‘ counterfeit presentment. "—WM, 
LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May bode 

i Ln it a good lik new Su —Z. 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan, 
els a oanenl likeness of the Senator.”—Christian 








“T have seen none superior to it.”—JOHN SCOTT, 
U.8.8 from Pennsylvania. 





nications referring Ms a the advertise 
well satisfie 
ment, and we are A a. STARR, 


truly, 
Yours very pi ! - 


NEw YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 

pow advertisementin your paper, we most cheer. 

these we receive more Y yy from THE IN- 
PIOENDEN T than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which = advertise, now num calor nearly four 

. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
ofthe best medinme in the country. 

ours 


%* J, M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” S. M. Co 
NEw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
me Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 





Y truly 
Ours ia" HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 


LA Porte, IND., June 27th, 1874. 


MR. Y C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It has al- 
teady twice paid for itself. Respectful a 


8. , 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


ADDITIONAL TI TESTIMONY. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
EPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 

of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
We first commenc 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out ot every three 
men who cal 


they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from = np of our first advertising in Taz IN- 


FINANCIAL, a York rominent Banker, who advertises 
‘mall the a, = pay ae decided to 

EP calling at hone office to 

jar ite pill, he he ‘tated Chat TE INDEPENDENT 

Kk him more good than all the rest put 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
:“We have a THE mee ag ag x 
ver et paper for insurance advertising ew 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
tor Ladies, says: ‘THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
& net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
nat of only two ‘months, Lam gurpriend at the 
ealth = excellent class of yout ers. I 
e it more heavily in the future.” 

oF. . DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
y8: “THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 

most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B.K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
of advertising in ''HE INDEPENDENT have sur- 





exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
eem it now one of our best eo gel 
WILSON SEWING MAC O., Cleve- 


advertise- 
VEE is eur et te they state = 
the entire values D dh prove st paying o, 


4.0. TILTON, of Pittst 
burgh, on ot the larg- 
est advertisers in the on Ryd 8: x My ad vere 
fisem ent in THE INDEPENDENT his paid me better 
or. Proportion to cost than any otk er payer.” 
LOUIS MOTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 8t. 
: Fouls, Mi ih — a eten advertisement in 
THR( ~ tome ohh us more good han any 





“The likeness is a very striking one.”—GEORGE 
OPppyYKE, Banker, New York. 

“Itis a faithful likeness of the great Senator.”— 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“An excellent-engraving. ”—JA8. 8. MORRILL, U. 
8. Senator from Vermont. 

“An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. FERRY, U. 
8. Senator from Michigan. 

“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet pub- 
lished.”"—JAMES E, ENGLISH, Ex-Govcrnor of Con- 
necticut. 

“Tt is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. 
Sumner and a fine guccessin the art of engraving.’’— 
Hon. WM. M. EvartTs, New York, 

“Reproduces his features with Sdelity.”—-Stuon 
CAMERON, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine ayo indeed.” —BENJ. F. 
BUTLER, Repr ive fro: 

“Tt is true to life.” HENRY CLEws, Banker, New 


ork. 

TA most excellent eqnesa. "—A. A. SARGENT, U. 
8. Senator from Californi: 

“Tt is excellent.”—WM. Witness U. 8. Senator from 
Minnesota. 

“ Very fine engraving.”—H. L. DAWES, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts. 

“A ee 5 likeness of the distinguished States- 
man.”’. TREMAINE, Representative-at-large 
from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“It is a very good likeness.”—HENRY W. LONG- 
FELLOW, Cambridge, Mass. 

“It 1s admirable and faultless.” — 
SMITH, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it very much. It brings out the humane 
qualities of his countenance.”—FREDERICK DoUG- 
LASs, Washington, D, C. 

“ Admirable likeness.”—STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
Representative from New York. 

“ {t is a good likeness.”—H. B. ANTHONY, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”—HENRY L. 
PIERCE. Representative from Massachusetts. 

“The likeness is perfect.”—THos. L. JAMES, Post- 
master of New York City 

* Well executed and a Good likeness. Pom ad CHAS, 
G. FINNEY , President of Oberlin Coll 

wr think” it excellent in every respect.’ rep. w. 





Hon, GERRIT 


HItcHcock, U. 8. Senato Bee ebraska 

™ he likeness | is in mg dad emeane ‘exeeliont.”—J. L. 
ALCORN, U. 8. Senator from Mississi as 

“It isa most excellent and true omens and ad- 
mirably executed.”—JOHN A. LOGAN, U. 8. Senator 
from Illinois. 


“ A most excellent engraving.” —DUNCAN SHERMAN 
& Co., Bankers, New Yor 

“Tt is an sdmirable portrait.” CHARLES R. In- 
GERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

“It seems to me to be a good engraving.”—T. D. 
WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., ‘Ex- sident Ya Yale College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I 
am fami the later years of his life—not 
the most plonsinetly characteristic one, for his 
smile pe jicularly frank and __ cordial; 
but one in which years and labor and sorrow 
and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks 
upon his noble features. It has the appearance of 
being a faithful ig hk. of one of the more — pho- 
tographs of Mr, and is very true him 
weer the one aspect which it a Me OurvE ER 

HOLMES, Boston, Mas 

“oT think it Me good—faithful as a likeness and 

- a d.’—B. R. HOAR, Representative from Massa- 


setts. 
“ AS a likeness it is A nf G. BLAINE, Speak- 
er House of Represen 

“A = likeness I never saw.”—T. O. Hows, U. 





““T consider it an qzcellens likeness, ”—JOHN SHER- 


MAN, U. 
“Your artist has to a itzreat success.”—T. W. 
‘ON, 5 ebraska, 
a very ‘trathful.”—L. V. Boy, U. 8.Senator from 


iss 
Miri Ld is @® good portrait and ouety executed.’’—C, 
Rz, U. 8. Senator from Misso’ 
a vhink it extremely = GEO. T. EDMUNDS, 
. Senator from Verm 
“The engraving sourertes the character and ex- 
Ee: with ae fidelity.”—W ENDELL ie 
S, 
“ATT is excellent.” »_Hon, EDWARDS PIERREPO 
“1 think most highly of it as a work of art an as 
a likeness of one of our most —— men.”— 
LEONARD BACON, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“ A steel engravin of Charles Sumner, which gives 
the keen, investiga’ look the great statesman’s 
face sometimes wore, —_ pecullar exactness, 
been published wy Mr. Henry C. Bowen, as a premium 
for subscribers to ke INDEPENDENT. It is a head 
finely done, in fay dee shady and which, ae 
from its in yt ay will be an ornament to 


any library.— Baldwin’ 
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THE INDEPENDE! 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary Maranon it will depend upon its 
betty ate a 











way ted Fact that and hereb: eb piel er it as an un- 
INDEPENDENT 


brings them within the reach ofall. The chromo 
urposes, is as good as a 
an oil painting, only the 
peipting is quickly done, by a pecniiar kind of print- 
ng process, instead of by the d of the artist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 
is one of these fine Chromos. We nave been sane 


4 enter (among whose works is the 
great oil painting - os  Emedin and his Cabinet,” or 

First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation”), 
who was directed by us to design and produce some- 
thing really beautiful and which would be creditable 
both to himself and to ourselves. H 


pict 1 ts 
tombinations. This has on mana complet in all the 
hromo-litho- 





sits a young girl. smiling upon the 

holding a buttercup under her chin as a test whether 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, with 
a hoop in her hands, and another very intelligent and 


Fegan dog. which seems to take a deep interest 
nt 3. while in the background is a sail- 
bat npon “on ‘lying atthe base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in fult bloom about them, buttercups in 
ay and the icture is one one estive of mod- 

an sa delightful 
beucenala picture, suited to any B* or drawing- 


room. 

It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted to EVERY 
Annual! Subscriber to E INDEPENDENT who pa 4 
00 in advange; or. mounted on canvas, rolled re: 

3. 5; or, mounted on canvas an and 
stretchers, like. <8 oil painting, for $3.50. The af pone in 
all cases will be sent by express at the risk a 

ri On account of its size ar by by: 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 





ense 
)we 





We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.” 


One of them is called me Good- ight lic,” and 
represents a young girl frolicing with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is comeing one 
of her many beautiful blonde a ee # tne kit 
which is lying on its back the curl 
with its pews. It is, in ndeed a perfect g — that one 
cannot heip fal ~p t in se — at first si ight. The 
other young girl, “Tho has 
completely exhausted rhaaeell with lay,and is now 
reclining on a sofa, “ So Tired,” and yet so beautiful 
that all who have seen it are enthusiastic in their 
admiration of it and pronounce it positively splendid. 
These two pictures we have had chromoed, at great 
ba cry by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
ists in the country 
They areeach 12 by 9 16 inches in size and are printed 


ten 


icture is 


ublished and oe as 
would seen sell” at the picture stores for $10 each. 
We will send BOTH of the above described valuable 
chromos, postage paid (unmounted), as a premium 
for every NEW yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT with $4 1 in Bead or ry will send the 
chromos, Pp paid nm thick binders’- 
board, sized and. varnished, cay Bi for ———. wr 
25 cents extra—viz., n’all; ; or, Mounted on 
vas stretcher, preiiy ike an oil painting, ‘tor 8 50 
cents extra—viz. 








Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one of 
the largest and most perfect specimens of art ever 
executed in America) entitled ‘The First Reading of 
the Emancipation lamation by Abraham Lin- 
coln,” is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represented are 
removed by death. ns wonderful picture has a 

“MOST 8 RIKING AND PERF LIKENESS , 
of President Lincoln and his whole Cabinet—viz. 
Chase, Sewa' tanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. 
away as premiums for new subscri 
these qugzavings and the demand seems now to be 
steadily increasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this aplenéid 
work of art—and who does not?—let them La 
AND EVERY ONE send us the name of 0 one sub- 
scriber and ‘> in ae when it will be cout at 
once by mail, free of po: fore we purchased 
the ate late this pt.» = was, as it now is, richly 

wo . 

We jutely perfect sat 


guarantee faction in 
case and to all parties, or the money — t- be re Te. 
Sumded. 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size 2A by 38% inches. 





One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En- 





en & we watneed ts = the Kney = aan given 
&way for one subscriber 
This is believed to be my the edad te waluable pre- 
miums ever offered for one subscriber. 
Uenea on a a Authors of 4 
gee 
BANCROPT. 
BRYANT. 
COOPER. MOTLEY. gob 
LON CEELLOW. BEECHER. 
ne . SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 
SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA, 
Mir BELL. MARGARET FULLER 
Ly b 
HOLMES. OH 
KENNEDY. M row 
IAC pes or RITCHIE. me. TERLAND. 
4. E 
PRENTICE. lot 
G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 
ie d, RI8, BATA) RD TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN. : 
pee hi i lel 
| yet COOKE Cozzi 
PRESCOTT — 
Remember ! +o name sept with $3.25 will get tine 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year. 





ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON. 
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Farm and Garilen. by themselves, and a single group of one 


ORDER IN PLANTING SMALL 
GARDENS. 


BY A. 8. FULLER. 





as 





THE owners of small gardens are very prone 
to think that anything like order or system in 
arranging useful or ornamental plants is either 
unnecessary or out of ‘place. 

A similar idea prevails to a considerable 
extent in.regard to a display of genuineartistic 
taste in the planting of small gardens; a 
majority of persons appearing to take itas ® 
fixed law that the skill of the landscape gar- 
dener can only be shown in grounds of consid- 
erable extent. An artist might with as much 
propriety demand a large canvas upon which 
to show his skill; and, while we would grant 
the scenic painter his square yards to fill, we 
should still admire, appreciate, and value as 
highly the few square inches of a genuine 
Meissonier. 

It isto those false notions of what consti- 
tutes an excellent garden that we owe much 
of our lack of advancement in horticultural 
matters. The man who has only a city lot or 
two pleads want of room, and the resident in 
our suburbs with an acre or two offers the 
game excuse, each looking at some noted 
grounds, like those of a Hunnewell, Sargent, or 
even a Central Park, as a fit location to display 
horticultural tastes or art. This seeking to 
make a display on an extended field in garden- 
ing is ouly the outcropping or I migkt say a 
part of that all-prevailing idea in this country 
that much “‘fuss and feathers” demands, ag 
well as commands, a great deal of attention. 

As we grow older as a ration we shall 
probably grow wiser in these matters and real 
worth will command more attention than the 
ideal. 

“A little garden well filled” {s far more 
creditable to the possessor than a large one in 
uisorder and the plants poorly cultivated. 

A “‘sbocking bad hat,” as we all know, Over- 
shadows and nutralizes the richest habiliments 
of an otherwise well-dressed gentleman; and 
this is equally true of the walks in a garden. 
Nothing will make a place look more untidy 
than walks overgrown with weeds and grass; 
and, no matter how few, short, or narrow they 
may be, the first thing to be done in intro- 
ducing order or system in the management of 
a garden is to clear the walks of all foreign 
materials. Of course, I refer to the walks 
during the growing season, because. strict 
cleanliness must necessarily be relaxed during 
the time leaves are falling In autumn, also in 
winter. Still peatness should be the rule. 

Next in importance is clean cultivation, no 
weeds or grass being allowed to grow within 
the limits marked out to be occupied by plants; 
and the best way to secure this is to have stated 
days for hoeing, weeding, and raking the beds, 
Once a week will usually be sufficient during 
the season of most rapid growth; but hoeing 
will not always be necessary, and a mere 
scratching of the surface with a sharp steel- 
tooth rake may answer every purpose, not only 
in destroying the small weeds, but making 
the surface look fresh and neat. I have 
found from long experience that it is much 
the better plan to set aside certain hours or 
days for doing certain kinds of work, and then 
follow out the system as rigidly as circum- 
tcances will permit, than to trust to doing the 
work when it becomes absolutely necessary. 
In gardens where the hoe and rake are the 
principal instruments admissable for cultiva- 
tion the ground can be “gone over” once a 
week in less time and with less labor than once 
in two weeks, simply because it will not be- 
come a8 compact or as weedy in seven days as it 
will in twice that number. 

Frequent cultivation is, therefore, the most 
economical, as well as beneficial, to say nothing 
of appearances. The cutting of the grass on 
lawns, trimming the borders, and clearing up 
walks may also be brought under some such 
regular system; variable, of course, in ex. 
tremes of weather, but still done in systematic 
and regular order. If workmen are employed 
for this kind of labor, it will be beneficial to 
them in fixing regular babits ; andifthe owner 
of the place takes a hand at the hoe and lawn- 
mower he will find his labors lightened, as 
well as more agreeable, if practiced systemat- 
ically. 

ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS. 

Few persons purchase all the plants they de- 
sire or that are required for a garden at ove 
time. Hence one cause of the lack of order in 
arrangement seen inso many. Buta little re- 
planting of specimens occasionally might bring 
order out of chaos, and still leave one the pleas- 
ure of purchasing a novelty now and then as 
Opportunity presented. It is always a safe 
plan to place all tall-growing plants in the 
background or in the center of groups, and 
from these come down gradually to the low. 
growing creepers. Annuals, as well as bedding 
planta, usually look best planted im masses 
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species or variety will make a better show than 
if several are intermingled or the plants set out 
singly. This massing of plants, even where it 
can only be done on a very small scale, is cer- 
tainly preferable to scattering those of a sim” 
ilar kind or habit of growth over a space s0 
extended that each will be completely isolated 
from its apparent congener. For this reason 
we place Coleus, Verbenas, Heliotropes, Zin- 
nias, and similar plants in groups or beds each 
by themselves, and it must be admitted that 
concentration of this kind is preferable to wide 
distribution. This system should be adopted 
in arranging all the smaller plants cultivated, 
even to the grouping of Ferns, Cactuses, both 
tender and hardy, which may be cultivated in 
the garden or bedded out in suuimer A little 
thought bestowed upon these ms:icrs cannot 
failto bring good results, and, Jix art io other 
fields, practice joined tostudy nust in time 
show progression. 


THE FRUIT AND VEG! BLE GARDEN. 


A cherry or pear tree .ay be very desirable | 


acquisitions to one’s y«:den; but, in securing 
specimens to plant in a small garden, it is well 
to consider what they are to become, as well as 
what they are when purchased. A few years 
hence the little tree of to-day may be casting 
its shade over objects to which the full sun- 
light would be far preferable. One’s imagina- 
tion must carry his ‘‘mind’s eye” into the 
future, if he would plant judiciously, either in 
large or small gardens. A general faultis in 
planting too many trees in small gardens, the 
owners desiring a great variety, in preference 
to a few of the very best; hence,in a few 
years the fruit trees overshadow everything 
else, making it impossible to cultivate small- 
er but none the less useful plants. 

Then, again, many set out plants—such as 
the raspberries, gooseberries, and strawber. 
ries—as though they were to remain forever in 
the same bed, making no calculations for re- 
moval or setting out new beds when the old 
plants become feeble with age. And this lack 
of proper calculation brings much disappoint- 
ment. 

I might continue in this same line and point 
out hundreds of errors which are committed 
more through want of forethought than ignor- 
ance; but enough has been said, I hope, to 
make the reader see the importance of adopt- 
ing some system of care and cultivation even 
in keeping asmall garden in order, to yield 
its due amount of pleasure. 





SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE. 


DEMORALIZATION OF PRICES AND IN- 
DUSTRY. 


AREMAREKABLE series of facts and figures 
have recently been given to the public by the 
Southern correspondent of The New York Times 
as to the utter incompetency of Southern hold- 
ers of real estate to respond to the tax levies 
of the officeholders. When a building worth 
$100,000 rents for $1,000 per year less than the 
taxes levied upon it by the state it is pretty 
good evidenve of legislative mismanagement 
and social dissatisfaction. 

“T have before me, a8 I write, the items of 
parish taxation, as furnished bya police jury 
to a gentleman who owned land in the town of 
Natchitoches. The assessed value of the land 
was $1,350. The taxes were as follows: 


1 parish tax.... 1K es AACR 
Pariah teceeceeessoe i Oo eerving tice pees. "3 





* This is between 6 and 7 per cent. on land 
unimproved, and from which the owner will 
not for years and years receive any income. 
Here is another tax claim for another piece of 
and in the same parish, valued at $11,605: 





Special parish tax...0088 33 Kearney. hale $23 3 
worccecccccecoes \Serving notice...... 
MEK onoxsoncnckons 29 2) 

TOCRL.. cc cccccccaspeccncopcecee Recccccocecccoce «8748 73 


This land was a small plantation which has 
barely paid expenses since the war and has 
never returned any income, Add to this the 
state tax of $168.28, and the average of taxation 
is over eight per ceut. Howcan men pay this 
under all the disadvantages of a changed sys- 
tem of labor? And the manner in which the 
special parish tax is often increased would be 
laughable if it were notso iniquitous. Invari- 
ably there is some white scoundrel in the po- 
lice jury board, either as a member or as a 
clerk, and he teaches the negroes how the 
thing is to be done d la Tweed. One case 
which was told me of another parish I will re- 
peat. A lawyer had occasion for a map of the 
parish, and, as there was not one, he paid a sur- 
veyor $100 to make one. Afterward he deter- 
mined to settle in business elsewhere, and he 
made the town apresent of hismap. The po- 
lice jury, after consultation, determined to 
have a larger one made; so they found a man 
who agreed to make an enlarged copy fora 
small suio, and they boldly charged $7,500 for 
it, This reminds me forcibly of a little incident 
in Tweed’s career. One of his henchmen in- 
vested about $163 in the purchase of thermom- 








eters at a bankrupt sale, bought additional in- 
struments from Tagliabue, the famous New 
York maker, for $150, and supplied them to 
the Department of Public Works, which 
charged the city $7,300. 

Since the war certain sections of the city 
have greatly increased in population and the 
prices of property here are higber than before 
the war. But, if compared with the prices in 
1868, before Warmoth become governor, they 
show a terrible decrease, even when sold under 
favorable circumstances. When sold to satisfy 
legal demands they are simply sacrificed. In 
the Sixth District, for example, on St. Charles 
Avenue—the Fifth Avenue of New Orleans— 
lots of 30 by 120 were worth from $1,000 to 
$1,500, and at present they are not salable, 
though held nominally for $600. In the month 
of March of this present year the leading real 
estate man of this city sold alot 300 feet square, 
with a handsome three-story brick mansion, 
splendid gardens, etc., belonging to a family 
formerly very wealthy, for $27,000. The cost 
of the house and lot was over $75,000. Another 
piece of property on the same avenue, 150 by 
150, with handsome mansion, which had been 
sold in 1868 for $25,000, realized only $6,000. 
This is almost tantamount to confiscation, and 
it is clear that when values are falling like this 
men will not lend upon mortgage. In the 
business pa** of the city things are no better. 
There is‘ s property of the Louisiana State 
Bank, ' w in course of liquidation. It was 
sold . March, 1874, under bankrupt pro- 
ceedings, for $12,800. It had a front on 
Royal street of 140 feet and on Conti 
street of 120 feet. It was a magnifi- 
cent three-story brick building, splendidly 
fitted up, which could not be erected to- 
day for $40,000, and the ground alone was 
worth in 1868 $50,000, a total of $90,000. Yet 
it fetched only $12,800. Canal street is the 
principal avenue of commerce, In the latter 
part of December a@ four-story brick store 
between Charles and Dorsiré sold for $30,000 
though it was at the time leased for $5,000 per 
annum to a gocd-paying tenantand though 
two years before $55,000 had been refused for 
it. Ruin is the only name for such a state of 
things. A 

Taxation on real estate for the city is nom- 
inally 25 per cent. and for the state 1.45. The 
State Assessing Board is composed of from 
seven to ten individuals, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, who have sole jurisdiction, and they are 
paid by a commission of five per cent, upon 
their assessments. They refuse to take the cer- 
tificates of leading real estate men (sworn to)as 
to market value, and fix the valuation entirely 
according to their fantasy, which, being influ- 
enced by five per cent. motives, never by any 
means fixes the value at less than double the 
amount. Of course, there is the grossest fa- 
voritism shown by the assessors. The ‘‘ Ring’’ 
do not pay at all and the public generally is 
ferociously pursued. But there is a general 
inability to pay their taxes and at the present 
moment five millions are unpaid. 





NOTES OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


AN APPLE KING, 


In Chicago the business of purchasing, 
handling, and shipping apples seems to have 
developed into a trade of an enormous nature. 
One dealer’s business reaches the dimensions 
of train-loads. Mr. Henning, the apple king of 
Chicago, has about $100,000 capital invested 
in the businéss, and, as stated by the Chicago 
Times, the remittances of currency from his 
office to the stations where the fruit is bought 
from the farmers amounts to from $6,000 to 
$8,000 per day. 

Upon shipment of each car-load of fruit a 
list of the varieties is forwarded in advance, 
which enables him to anticipate sales and 
order certain cars to points beyond without 
unloading. These variety lists are also of 
special value in making office sales, as custom- 
ers can select such assortments as will best 
suit the trade in their respective locations. 

Mr. Henning’s trade reaches from Vermont 
to the territories and from Minnesota to 
Texas. The Texas drover, the Colorado miner, 
the hardy lumberman in the pineries, and the 
Granger in lowaall have a toothsome enjoy- 
ment in the consumption of his fruit. 

During the past six or seven years Mr. Hen- 
ning’s purchases and shipments have aggre- 
gated a hundred thousand barrels each season, 
and some years have exceeded that number, 
On Thursday of last week his receipts from all 
stations fora single day were eighty-two full 
car-loads, or twelve thousand two hundred and 
seventy barrels; while his sales on Saturday, 
the 17th inst., were forty-six car-loads, or six 
thousand nine hundred barrels. 

A series of very interesting calculations 
might be made up from a single season’s busi- 
ness. For instance, a hundred thousand bar- 
rels would make about seven hundred car- 
loads, or a single train over five miles long, or 
thirty-four trains of twenty cars each. These 
barrels hold an average of three bushels each, 
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and it would be a fair day’s work fora man to 
Pick five barrels, showing that it woulda take 
one man over sixty years to pick the frait 
handled by Mr. Henning in a single season, 
To make the barrels which hold them, allow. 
ing a man to make ten each day, it would ab. 
sorb thirty-three years, or his ordinary lite. 
time. 

PRAIRIE DOGS, 
They look very much like red squirrels, with 
their ears cropped close asa hen’s and their 
tails cut off to three inches long. They live ip 
houses or holes in the ground, and usually ip 
“towns,” where large numbers are found, 
Each family has a house for itself; and such 
houses! They dig holes in the ground, some. 
times quite deep aud very crooked; and at the 
top they make mounds about the size ang 
shape of an inverted bushel basket, leaving a 
funnel-shaped hole in the middle for the door. 
way. It is hard to get hold of them, for 
always run to the mounds on the first intims 
tion of a person approaching, andif shot they 
fall into the house out of reach; but if Dot, 
they dive down in a very amusing manner, At 
times they are real playful and will chase each 
other around for awhile, then set up on their 
hind legs and make a chuckling noise, like 
laughing, or stand on their hind feet and give 
a squeaking challenge for another race, and off 
they go. Ihave often stopped my oxen and 
sat on the plow to watch them in their antics, 
and always with increasing pleasure. It took 
me some time to learn about their ears, for 
they are hard to get acqu&:'.ted with. Some 
times I thought they had none; at others that 
they had, but kept them laid back like a cross. 
horse when I was near. But after awhile they 
seemed to lose their fear and would playall 
sorts of pranks when I was within a few feet of 
them.—Prairie Farmer. 

WAYS TO SUCCESS. 

Over fifty years ago a youth, working ong 
farm, asked his father to give bim money 
enough to buya gun. The old man could not 
spare it; but the boy, nothing daunted, found 
an old piece of iron about the place, and in the 
course of time contrived to make @ gun-barrel 
out of it, with the very meager facilities 
afforded by a country blacksmith’s shop. He 
had not the materials to make a lock and stock, 
so he walked to the nearest town and traded 
for the necessary attachments, and was @ 
couraged by the smith for having madew 
goodashovicr. This gave him the ambit 
to make another; so he went to cutting wm 
grindstones from the native rock to raise th 
money for gun materials. In a short tim 
there was a considerable demand for guns d 
his make. During the French war with Pro 
sia he was called upon to furnish guns for the 
army, and in less than eight months be made 
and delivered to the Government of France 
rifles of a particular pattern costing $5,000,000, 
which amount was duly paid. The same maa 
furnishes rifles now for the United States, 
South America, Rome, Spain, Egypt, and 
Japan. The farmer’s boy who wanted a guols 
Eliphalet Remington, of Ilion, N. Y. His 
manufactory covers four acres of ground and 
he employs 1,200 men. This is the type of & 
boy who, when there is not a way, makes 6 
way for himself. 

SEA-MOSS. 

Among the latest industries established i 
Maine is that of collecting and drying se# 
moss, which is followed in the town of Kitte 
ry. This moss is collected in dories, in the 
neighborhood of White Island and Whale’s 
Back. Two men go in each boat, and, with 
rakes made for the purpose, tear the moss from 
the rocks athalf tide. It is taken to the 
beaches, where large beds are constructed by 
taking up all the large rocks and leaving only 
asurface of pebble-stones. These beds com 
tain from 10 to 800 barrels. If there isn0 
rain, sea-water has to be* thrown on the moss, 
and the sun bleaches it from the dark greet 
color, first to a beautiful pink and then to 
clear white. It has to be turned occasionally 
and made the same as hay. After it is thor 
oughly dried it is packed in barrels and 
shipped to Boston, where it finds a ready sale 
at six cents a pound. . Immense quantities ar 
used by brewers in settling ale, 

WELL WATER. 

A distinguished medical authority warns the 
drinkers of water of wells near dwellings 
beware of the typhoid poison sure to be found 
sooner or later in these reservoirs if any of thé 
house drainage can percolate to them. 
gelatinous matter often found upon the stones 
of a well is poison to the human system, prob 
ably causing by its spores 3 fermentation 
the blood, with the abnormal heat of fever. 
Wholesome, untainted water is slways free 
from all color and odor. To test it thoroughly, 
place in it a few grains of lump sugar sod && 
pose it, stoppered, to sunlight in @ window. 
If even after an exposure of eight or ten days 
the water becomes turbid, be sure that it oy 
been contaminated by sewerage of some kin 
If it remains perfectly clear, it is pure on 
safe. 
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“anowng WOOL + 
an futelligent farmer stated at an “agricnl- 
toral convention in Wisconsin that wool could 
pot be profitably grown in the United States at 
legs than 0.cen's per pound. Itis absolutely a 
that the wool interests of the United 
Btates should be sustained by adequate pro- 
tection, and yet Australian and South Ameri. 
can Wools can be delivered in New York for 
from 12 to 15 cents per pound. Our American 
rs can neither compete with such, 
jow prices “bor can they creep down to so low 
, condition of labor.-The calculations of 
Western growers show that the actual cost 98 
qool washed and the various expenses.of Winr, 
tering, pasturage, and interest on cost’of sheep 
is nearly, the price of 50. cents per pound. We 4 
mast either be protected: or we must aim to: 
raise the fiver grades of wool, in which there: 
ogee 


DO FISH HEAR? 


Seth Green, the pisciculturist, while exhibit- 
ing a tank of fish: io public, recently, made.a 
few remarks on the nature and habits of these 
goimals, and, referring to the mooted question 
4Doofish hear?’ answered emphatically in 
tepegative. To demonstrate his opinion, he 
uked the band to arrange themselves in close 
proximity to the tanks and blow their loudest 
past, This they did; but not one of the mul- 
titade of fishes stirred a fin, Mr. Green then 
ssid that, although fish were thus unsuscepti- 
pleto sound, they were keen of vision and 
sensitive to the slightest jar, To illustrate the 
istter point, he tapped on the bottom of one 

. t-tanke with just enough force: to 
euse 8 slight vibration in the water, when 
every inmate of the tank darted off like a flash. 


F A& BUNCH OF GRAPES. 

Wbench of black Hamburg grapes was 
jlown the other day at the Great International 
forticultural Exhibition at Belfast which 
velghed twenty pounds twelve ounces. This 
ws furnished by Mr. Hunter, of Lambton 

and exceeds the weight of Speechly’s 
tuster of Syrian by about.a potnd. Setting 
wide'the fact that the latter variety is a much 
camer grape, bearing large clusters under the 
nost ordinary cultivation, the analogy between 
thétwo grapes in this case is similar to that 
aisting between a Queen Pine and a Provi- 
dence. This cluster is the largest as yet grown 
inPritain, and, like the celebrated fifteen-pound 
Pevidence Pine grown at Gunnersbury, by 
Mills, will long be remembered as a triumph in 
tehistory of fruit culture. 





URAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


\ ..A Warren County (Ga.) farmer was re- 
entlyheard apostrophizing his cotton in the 
following strain: ‘Well, my God! You are 
shdyplant. You possess wonderful vital- 
ity, You must have the fabled nine lives of 
teat to live in the face of such treatment as 
Quvtich you réceive from these freedmen; 
_ for de biesged if any other plant on the 
footstool could live through the afflictions 
wée which you labor. It is surprising, 
atonishing,. miraculous, wonderful that.we 
- mkeeven a half of a crop, and yet the people 
complain, It should bea matter of congrat- 
‘ulation.” 


«aA correspondent of the London Garden 
fies some valuable directions for forming 
embinations of bowers in beds-to produce 
tlective results. One of his beds has a golden 
Jew in the center, and the rest: three shades of 
Drammond’s Phlox, the carpet appearance of 
Which’ is greatly increased by pegging the 
plants down twice.. These again are. eurround- 
4 With a belt of the pure white Qfnothera mar- 
fata and an outside edging of Heuchera. In 
mother bed he employs Campanula Carpatica, 
Maintaininy its bloom for four months by pre- 
Venting it from seeding. 


-é..California Grangers have found a better 
Means of securing cheap transportation toa 
aearmarket than by holding political conven- 
tions. The farmers of a limited district, having 
tailed to get a reduction of freight rates on an 
tetablished railroad, joined together and built 
\Darrow-gauge railroad, twenty miles long, to 
the nearest port. ‘They calculate to pay for 


‘the railroad in ashort time out of their savings 
on freight, 


--The California Acclimatizing Society has 
nized this year 49,000 trout from ova obtained 
ithe East, the fish now being from two to 
lour inches in length. It had 40,000 native 
rout hatched in the spring, which are now 
rom one to two inches long; besides 220,000 

trout, about two inches in length. 


*+s.A correspondent of the Western Rural 
ves the following sensible cure for hollow 
ton: In addition to a feed twice a day of 
fod clover or Timothy hay, give the afflicted 
‘uimal from four to six quarts of corn or oat- 


“aan and the hollow “in s horn” will 
Care of itself. 


~ rrrellidoin steak in Boston is 38 to 85 cents 






> er 


“faa WON ND ENT 








per pound, in New -York it is 25 to 30, in 
Philadelphia 25.t0 28, and in Washington 25 
‘to 40. In Iowa, before itis starved, beaten. 
aad banged iti cars and pens, the best steaks 
are from 10 to 12’cents. 


.. The falling off in receipts of grain at Buf- 
falo in September,..compared with last year, 
was over 8,000,000 bushels of wheat by lake 
and a corresponding one by rail. Other grains 
also show a marked decrease, 


----One of the best planks in the National 
Grange platform: **Any member found gullty 
of wanton cruelty to animals shall be expelled 
q frou the Order." 


Bris hy California is going into the tree business 
‘fm-earnest.’ It has hired a state tree-planter, at 
. a cost of $15,000 a year and expenses. 





For braises or''sprains rub the wounded 
rir freely and thoroughly with Renne’s 

ain-Killing Magic Oil. Be sure and buy the 
genuine, which is put up only in panel bottles, 
with name blown in the glass, and upon the 
bottles a finely-engraved steel- — label, upon 
which is the likeness of Wm. Ren 


RUPTURE 


cured by DR. SHERMAN’S method. pe Bn 10 = 
for book of likeness of cases patos 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N 








Saas eo? 








ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





€ 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPMICATION. 








AGRICULTURAL. 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Fey the Pop RyER- _ 


Fires without shavings, Pa “ .- 
kindling-wood. Ten to twenty 
Wii fires made for the cost of one 
cent. Coal used to some pa. 
pose and absolutely safe from 
expe Isions. No danger whater- 
No ets | ouse-burn- 
ines 10 t sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
its Si e 
My one “ma 
iin one ha: 
WW asia her sex os have an agency 
Wai] Sole contr: eat /e ~ 


1 nt. 
cept of a eee Diplomas 
awarded, 








For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 17i6 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from 





bone, an 
teration, from t r-houses of New York an 
Chi Analysis of most fertilizers sold show t 
worth, on the whole, not over one-half the selling 
wey ry times richer in a perogen than 

est su) hosphate, and worth, by apalysis, over $70 
per ton. ays ne dot « 

paterenens 

Pro A data Shem eld Scientific 8c’ 


f. Ww. J 
pp Gollege, New New be aren) Se J. = witen 


M. EL a& ERS, 
Rrosdwek ew York 





‘Pure. Bone Dust 


1 
FOr ETER cane ow a 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


"Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D..H. Ae C.-ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition = invariably keep them so. 
Farmers and Stock-breeders, look B, Jour interests. 
Put » in packages of 1D. e$ 
Forwarded to endee ak of pe _gguntey upon the re- 


BUDD DOBLE, vy South Penn Square, Philad. 


A Price-List of ain Sh: ub 
= R E E aS Vines. arty <9 
ew ‘aks Pine pee: 








saber eseeeeesetee 





arte 
Hore HE IM PROYE and p,.c99 on Taney for Use. 
=p = every Farmer, every Horse Owner 
Goran no Poot Aulmente. Seng for Deacriilve Cr: 

rns,.no Foo men ‘or iptive Cir- 
culars to Box ou. P.-0., New ow York, 





BELLS A¥ D CLOCKS. 





a] 


Manuract’ 
pune yop +p Pp © s° 


1mm toned, eA ipeee wares against bere Cat. 
taining full particulars ete., sen’ 
SUYMYEN MANUFACTURING Oo., Cincinnati,O 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
i ti 
Rougualel by 16, say’ and b-eals have acuuirga a repata ail 


others. 
ddress.either TROY or WEST 
ae. Sa MENKELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
















Superior Bells of 
mounted with the best 


Seats Clocks, Chimes, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
108 and 104 Fast Second Bt., Cincipnath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥-, 


manufacture asuperior quality of B Bells. 
attention given to om URCH BELLS, 
Illustrated Caen 











&. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS, 


Have been tested over thirty reg! warranted 
in every respect. 

SEND BOR CIRCULAR. 

E. HOWARD & CO., 

16 Maiden Lane, New York. 











PAINTS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
three times as long as any’ paint in 
pc sacl 





for use in White and Black and 
aiff 0} 





remiumat the Ohio State Fair, at chi gan State Fair, 
entucky State Fair, Cincinnati Ex ciston, Lt yl- 
~ me state fair, and beens all a ounty and te 
irs where ve wae 
nd sample card colors, vehich are sent free 
of charge. 


MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
@” Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 








FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 


JAS. Ty ALLEN & 60, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER; OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE - STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
nowon Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


VAILL’S 


; Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


foom, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side. and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


ea of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


ers in furniture and house fur- 
nishing goods. Send for cuts. 








































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mats. 
Patentee and Manuf'r. 

















SEWING & ENITTING MACHINES 


-| BECKWITH 
$2 





a 
Fortable Family Sewing Machine, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


_ We worl send to any address,C Q.D., one of our 

with privilege of examination before tak- 

ihe pear tot E Express office ; one ifit does not ¢'~2 me 

isfaction we will refund the mo=--, css Express 

on Fetura of rachis withia the time spe- 

Beckwith Sewing Machine Co, 
New York: 862 Broadway. 


Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


LYON’S NEW ira MACHINE, 


pra J co wanted. Send for 
D Rat ein sae Street, Rows York. 
poe -aninwentaeometeresneentione 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 
Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 




















Easthampton, Masa, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
, NEW YORK,, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eto. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
MEDICAL, 
DR. WM. HALIL’S 


BALSAM FORTHE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physt- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE ISHOPE. 
It enti be ¥e* late te effect a cure even after the 


HALL’S BALSAM . sold everywhere, ong Loe 
had at wholesale of the PROPRIETORS J e 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Meticing 
Warehouse, § and 9 College Place, New York. Pri 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure romedy for 


COUGHS, 
COLD 
PNEUMONIA 
BRONCHITIS, | 
SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


ROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases cf the respiratory organs. 








Also Proprietors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup, 
Carbolic Salve, Edey’s Troches, Oxygenated Bitters, 
Mott’s Liver Pills, etc. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8and 9 College Place, New York. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 vottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run. 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum, 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appl- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
mert, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York forsale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50, 








CURES Gravel, Diabetes 


A towt: inflammation of Kids 
A neys and Bladder (dissolving 
’ ca ey Spied D, Nervous 





| oR ueorrhen, or Whites, dis- 
eases 0 e ‘0: 

BUCH BACK-ACHE, lj cases of the Prostate Gland, 

LIVER and For eight years I have sold 


Kidney Cure. |} ers. with great benefit to the 
y I f.0 eee: and, hav- 

‘ ing wenty-one years’ ex- 
Trade Mark. perience as a Druggist and 
Chemist, I feel justified in warranting every bottle to 
benefit those afflicted with above diseases, or I will 


refund the money. 
E. kK. THOMPSON, 


Titusville, Penn. 





and for sale by Druggists. 
Price $1; 6 Bottles for $5. 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND. 

A Consumptive Cured.—When death was hourly 
expected from ee Femmntion all remedies having 
je ed, and Dr. H. JAMES was experimenting, he ace 

denta tally made a preparation of INDIAN HEMP, 
which cured his only child, and now gives fhe recipe 
free on receipt of two stamps to pay expenses. Hem 
also cures nicht-sweats, nauseaat the stomach, an 
re break a fresh cold in 24 hours. Address Craddock 

Co., 1082 Race St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. 


= cu ome. No public- 
2 bit Care, pa te N bli 

niess. Terms rea- 

{ sotiabie. 74 aime short. 4th year 

leled success. 400 


(Testimonials: State your case 











Deb. W MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic renatiem , Someta. Glandular Swelli 
Complafats ugh, Cancerous 4 Syphilitic 
ne 540 a of tl 


rash, TH PTamors, Ul- 
ae ie a Hip Direnses, "Me reurial ag 


a Rickets. 

iver Gocapiainne 
other parts of the s ~~ he ‘ty = 
Strumorous Di —— from the : 
Eruptions, Fever Sores, Scald 


onsumptiony 





d all imares of of tnetite 


prove to any person and wae for either of 
“Ss ciseoee i Dresgeae power to cure them, 


$1 per bottle. 
R. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
1. CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND P 





ONE KD DOLLAK: ENDED 2) 
OTHER HEDICINES Of MEDICAL ATTEND- 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY 

EXTERN AL LLY—OR TAKEN 


ECTIONS—PAIN,FROM 
SRS Gaus, C CHASES TO EXIST. 


uenza, Diphtheria. 
ness, itious Colic, 


of doing rable. in 
rs to ompgeronce’s cr i catned with In- 


or Bruises; or with 
application of RADWAY'S 
cure S ge of the worst of these 


STOM- 
ACH amt te EN SICK Hi Soule We men 
ee ae l INTERN - AL BAIN 


‘ravelers Should al —% Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A yo — in 
water 1 ood —— oat ee of 

as 


ulant. 
Sold by Druggists. Price remarpe Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Ferme 7a tasteless, Gepnntiy coated WES svest gz: 


war's Puls, ford i -y--4 all disorders 
ene bea es 
Viscera. 


ous 
and all 
ments of —~4 —-—~ 
positive cure. 


Piles, Fullness of the Blood 
Hhe Somos , Nausea, 

b > & . Fullness of Weight in 
penn ee 
c aft Sensati 





A few doses 0 AY’S PILLS will free the 
stem from all. the abovenamed disorders. Price 
25 Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send one letter stampto RADWA}\ & CO., No. 2 


Warren 8t., New York. Information worth - ah 
sands will be sent you. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


~ s the pezine _Telegraph Co.'s by 


j= 4 E while practicing. eH 
gress ith stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co., 








THE INDEPENDENT 


A choice collection of % 


pew a am of the persons represented) for sale. 
i WILL. H. BREARLEY, Detroit, Mich. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


S560 BROADWAY. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY THE AMERI- 
ICAN INSTITUTE. 
EXTRACT FROM JUDGES’ REPORT. 

“We consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by farthe best made inthis country and, we be- 
lieve, inthe world They are faultless in constuction 
and finish.” 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY otf 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


al Designs for Fall of 187: t i. 
ar: ity Sark Soda, For sale by all vag es 


Salesroom 13 John Street, New York. 


. P. Dea: 





[Rovembgr 8, 1874, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, os Sapte, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, 
(Bra Store 8! Fourth 
STILL CONTINOE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST ‘STOOK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Aven 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, ete 


of any House in the United States, which they Offer 


W. H. Deonaay 


New York, 







to Retail at Wholesale Prices, 


Please state where you eawtiis 





M IN 
ALL TO BE ae a8 


ENTLEMEN’S P. 


JOHN papery ER& 


AN IMMENSE INVOICE mls "FOREIGN ¢ pbb tds 
OMAR EELS aoe on a. 
ae: vom HL SKEET CASH. and FULL 


rchant re Tailoring House, 


8 and 830 OnRernUT sikben. PHILADELPAI 


CASSIMERES AND SUITINGS, 
FOR %, $i, end rede by 








Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


is the subject of the interrogatory, what then? Simply thisn 
* ply: It will relieve and cure headache, nausea, flatulence, ner, 
ousness, costiveness, debility, biliousness, and indigestion, 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 


What will it dof is the first inquiry the sick make oop. 
cerning a medicine. Suppose 





Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FAY. 





A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


WE MAKE ONLY ge ei 









ere hast’ Koc a 
von oie SWHITE: | 
Putty, "\ 7,LEAD & 
cure RES 


ener tng of 4 our White Lead bears the following 
and we guarantee a degree of fineness an 
me vn Unsurpassed : 


THIS PACKACE CONTAINS 
Pure White Lead 91 parts 
-“_ Linseed Oi ..” 














se 
— 


—Y 100° 
$25 IN GOLD wilt be paid to-any one find- 
sorccolnen Roy 


| 
“DAVIS, CHAMBERS & 00. | 


SOLD BY. DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


PRATIT'S 

















| rnin OIL, |= 


Perfectly Safe. 
|GHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


own 
( Feu Api 


CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF 
AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 





and the « Patent Ivery” or r Colluloia Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by by 
water, and are the most durable knives known. Alwayscall forthe Trade Mark ‘‘ MERIDEN CUR 
LERY COMPANY” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDy 


ALL *'!"s, tag 











aseeers ror oR cl A ES iy: 
ERIALS FO 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer} 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


SHURA AND OTHER? PURPOSES These mater materials 
for nae; ar be peeasly appllea by Ay any one, 8 and care Pats mp for shtpepens to 


2” Send for named Pamphlets, Price Lists, 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institut, 


ire eta 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, Al, 














ss MARVEL” 
184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, lil: . 


To Schoo! Officets and Church Trustee 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


until you get Prices 


SHERW 00D SCHOOL 1 FURNITURE (0., 


nufacturers of the Celebrated 
HOoL 


DESES, 


Terms from the 





B. E. Hale &CO., 
66 and 58 Park 
N.Y 


@amples from 










-IMPROVED PLAS&- 
ROOF TIC SLATE will repair 

and preserve old roofs of 

shingles, tin, cement, or of 

any kind cheaper and 
more substantially than anything else in use. It has 
been tested and improved upon for ten years and is 
® perfect protection against weather and fre and is 
endorsed by eighty-two Fire Insurance Compan- 
fes. Reference is made to over 2,000 roofs in New 
York—on churches, brown-stone dwellings, facto- 
ries. etc. It is equally good for steep or flat roofs and 
is easily applied on old or new buildings. 


Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 


Foran entire new roof, 5 cents per square foot. Old 
shingle roofs can be coated and made tight and fire- 
proof for 1% cents per square foot; tin roofs for « 
cent per square foot; gravel roofs for 1 cents per 
p= Bg felt and cement roofs for 1 cent per 


Hal tr eR rt fe en 
» 2 Slate Coment for pointing up 8, ete., 
Paper. ro, ang jthree-ply Roofing Rootag Per end aus lipees 
s Maferials- put ap Le ‘shipment to any point, with 


Countzy merchants + sell these Improved 
poems Mees, os they can recom- 
0) 


Rautasaats VAN ODEN © 00... iat 130, 





Weather Strips, 
AD WAY, 








MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 








STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Makers of the 
FINEST CONFECTIONS, 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
Pat in phy Ae forse Select 
Seuth west corner of 12th and Market titreets, 








GENT 
Seve we pees. sac are 
Piptaee, oe for their 
lesson, as py gg as the 
bye of execution, 
Se i the day and 
Sos @ @ place in 


a a © Pair. Ag 
"e not tind at at your Picture Dealer's, sale 
v DER, Clevela 


order, or for a descri 
J. F. 














NGLISH 
CHANNE 














ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send 
List of 


came sain 
THE JONES 


TON, N. ¥- 





Eo. INCE & CO, ORGANS 
The 


United States. 
ment ever obtained the 





“Tas LNDEPENDENT” Press -Nos. ‘21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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